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ROYAL COMMISSION ON TRINITY COLLEGE, DIIBLIN, AND 
THE HNITERSITY OE DIIRLIN. 


WABKANT APPOINTING THE COIOIISSION, 


Whitehall, 

June 5, 1906. 

EDWARD, n. & I, 

EDWARD the SEVENTH, by the Grace of God, of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions 
beyond the Seas King, Defender of the Faith, to 

Our right trusty and well-beloved Councillor Sir Edward Fry, Knight, 
late one of Our Lords Justices of Appeal; 

Our right trusty and well-beloved Councillor Christopher Palles, 
Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer Division of Our High Court 
of Justice in Ireland; and 

Our trusty and well-beloved : — 

Sir Thomas Raleigh, Knight Commander of Our Most Exalted Order 
of the Star of India, Doctor of Civil Law of Our University of 
Oxford, Fellow of All Souls College in Our said University; 

Sir Arthur William Rucker, Knight, Principal of the University of 
London, Doctor of Laws, Fellow and late Secretary of the Royal 
Society of London; 

Henry Jackson, Esquire, Doctor of Letters, Regius Professor of 
Greek in Our University of Cambridge; 

Samuel Henry Butcher, Esquire, Doctor of Letters, late Professor of 
Greek in Our University of Edinburgh; 

Douglas Hyde, Esquire, Doctor of Laws of Our University of Dublin; 

Denis Joseph Coffey, Esquire, Master of Arts, Fellow of Our Royal 
University of Ireland; and 

Stephen Barnabas Kelleher, Esquire, Fellow of Trinity College in 
Our University of Dublin; 

Greeting ! 

Whereas by Warrant under Our Royal Sign Manual bearing date the 
first-day of July, one thousand nine hundred and one. We were pleased to 
issue a Commission to inquire into the condition of the higher general and 
technical education available in Ireland outside Trinity College, Dublin, 
and to report as to what reforms, if any, were desirable in order to render 
that education adequate to the needs of the Irish People : 

And Whereas We have deemed it expedient that a further Commission, 
should issue to inquire into and report upon the present state of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and of the University of Dublin, including the revenues 
of the College and of any of its officers and their application; the method 
of government of the University and of the College; the system of instruc- 
tion in the College and the teachers by whom it is conducted; the system 
of University examinations, and the provision made for post-OTaduate 
study and the encouragement of research; and also to inquire and report 
upon the place which Trinity College, Dublin, and ‘the University of Dublin 
now hold as organs of the higher education in Ireland, and the steps proper 
to be taken to increase their usefulness to the country : 
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Now KNOW YE that We, reposing great trust and confidence in your know- 
ledge and ability, have nominated, constituted and appointed, and do by 
these Pr^ents nominate, constitute and appoint you the said Sir Edward 
Pry (Chairman); Christopher Palles; Sir Thomas Raleigh ; Sir Arthur 
William Rucker; Henry Jackson; Samuel Henry Butcher; Douglas 
Hyde; Denis Joseph Coffey; and Stephen Barnabas Kelleher to be Our 
Commissioners for the purposes of the said inquiry. 

And for the better effecting the purposes of this Our Commission, We do 
by these Presents give and grant unto you, or any three or more of you, 
full power to call before you such persons as you shall judge likely to afford 
you any information upon the subject of this Our Commission; and also to 
call for, have access to, and examine all such books, documents, registers, 
and records as may afford you the fullest information on the subject; and 
to inquire of and concerning the premises by all other lawful ways and 
means whatsoever. 

And We do by these Presents authorize and empower you, or any three 
or more of you, to visit and personally inspect such places as you may deem 
it expedient so to inspect for the more effectual carrying out of the purposes 
aforesaid, and to employ such persons as you may think fit to assist you in 
conducting any inquiry which you may hold. 

And We do by these Presents will and ordain that this, Our Commission, 
shall continue in full force and virtue, and that you. Our said Commis- 
sioners, or any three or more of you, may from time to time, proceed in the 
execution thereof and of every matter and thing therein contained, 
although the same be not continued from time to time by adjournment. 

And We do further ordain that you, or any three or more of you, have 
liberty to report your proceedings under this Our Commission from time 
to time, if you shall judge it expedient so to do. 

And We do further ordain that you shall be at liberty so far as proper 
for the purposes of your said inquiry, to consider the reports of the before- 
mentioned Commission of the first day of July, one thousand nine hundred 
and one, and the notes appended thereto, and also the evidence taken before 
the said Commission, but shall not take evidence upon matters inquired into 
by the said Commission. 

And Our further will and pleasure is that you do, with as little delay as 
possible, report to Us under your hands and seals, or under the hands and 
seals of any three or more of you, your opinion upon the matters herein 
submitted for your consideration. 


Given at Our Court at St. James’s, the second day of June, 
1906, in the sixth year of Our Reign. 

By His Majesty’s Command. 

H. J. GLADSTONE. 


A'p'pointment of Secretary. 

Dublin Castle, 

June 8, 1906. 

James Dermot Daly, Esquire, M.A., Barrister-at-Lavr, has been 
appointed Secretary to the Royal Commission upon Trinity College, Dublin, 
and the University of Dublin. 
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fiOYAL COMMISSION ON TEINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, 
AND THE DNIVEESITT OF DUBLIN. 


APPENDIX TO THE EIHST BEPOST. 


STATEMENTS AND EETUKNS. 


Letters issued by the Commission inviting Statements in writing on Matters 
within the scope of the Inquiry. 


0 -) 

Letter from the Secretary of the Cojimission to the Proyost of Trinity College, Dublin, 
with reference to the Propeity, Funds, and Revenues of the College. 


Rotau Commission on Thinitt College, 

Dublin, and the Univbesitt of Dublin, 

4 UrrBii Mebuion Sibeet, 

Dublin, 2Znd June, 1906. 

Sin, — I am diiected by the Commissioners ap- 
pointed by His Majesty to make certain inquiries in 
relation to Trinity College, Dublin, and the 
University of Dublin, to caU your attention to the 
fact that amongst tlie subjects into vvhich they are 
-directed to inquire are the revenues of the College and 
of any of its officers, and their application ; and to 
solicit your assistance in the prosecution of this 
inquiry. 

I am diiected to suggest that the Commissioners 
would be glad to be furnished with full accounts (1) 
of the property and funds of the College, distinguish- 
ing those which are applicable to general purposes, 
and those held upon special trusts, and the sources 
from wlmch the same have respectively been derived ;• 
(2) of the revenues of the College and of their ap- 
plication ; (3) of the revenues of such of the officers 
of the College as are in possession of separate incomes 
in connection with their offices, and the 'application of 
these revenues, dealing with ea<ffi fund separately ; and 


they beg to suggest that the accounts relating to 
revenue should be rendered for at least dve years 
before the expiration of the last financial year of the 
College, and that they should be rendered in sufficient 
detail to assist the Commissioners in the discharge of 
their duties. 

I am further directed to inform you that the next 
meeting of the Commission is fixed for the 31st day of 
August next, and that it would be very desirable that 
the information sought for should te rendered in 
sufficient time to enable me to circulate it amongst 
the Commissioners before their next meeting. 

A copy of His Majesty’s Warrant, appointing the 
Commission, is enclosed. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

.Takes Debmot Dalt, 

Seerefary. 

Anthony Traill, Esq., LL.D., M.D., M.Ch., 

Provost of Trinity College, 

Dublin. 


( 2 .) 

Letter from the Secretary of the Commission to the Provo.st of Trinity College, Dublin, 
with reference to the Students in. the College. 


Royal Commission on Tbinity College, 

Dublin, and the Univebbitt of Dublin, 

4 Uffeb Mbebion Steeet, 

Dublin, 6fA July, 1906. 

Sir, — ^ 1 am directed by the Royal Commission <m 
Trinity College, Dublin, and the University of Dub- 
lin, to inform you that they think it would _fae useful, 
before they commence their sittings for evidence, to 
obtain some information relating to the numb« of 
students on the books of Trinify Collie, and. 
religious denominations to which these students 
belong. 

The Commissioners would also be glad if they could 
be furnished with a return showing the number of 
degrees conferred by the University of Dublin for the 
five years 1901 to 1906 incluaive, and a retorn shy- 
ing the number of B.A. degrees conferred during the 
same period on candidates who kept all their terms 
by examinations only. 


A return showing the average annnal number for 
five years of students who entered the College from 
each of the four provinces of Ireland would also he 
of interest to the Commissioners. 

I am to suggest that it might be practicable to 
supply the desired information in the form of the 
draft returns which are attached to this letter ; but 
I am to e:^lBin that these forms are meawly tentative, 
and toat if it should prove difficult to give the in- 
formation under the heads suggested, the Commis- 
sioners will be glad to receive it under any other 
heads that may prove less inconvenient. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Jakbs Debmot Daly, 

Secretary. 

Anthony Traill, E^., LL.D., M.D., 

Provost of Trinity College, 

Provost’s House, Dublin 

A 
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Letter from the Secretary of the Commission to the Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and to each of the Fellows and Professors. 


PoTAi. Commission on Trinitt College, 

Dxtblin, and the Ustteebitt ov Dublin, 

4 Upeee Meesion Stebet, 

Dublin, 2Znd June, 1906. 

Sir, — His Majesty has been pleased to appoint a 
Coraraission to inquire into and report upon the fol- 
lowing matters: — 

(i.) The present state of Trinity College, Dublin, 
(ii.) and of the University of Dublin, including 
(iii.) the revenues of the College and their ap- 
plication, and 

(iv.) the revenues of any of the officers of the 
College and their application ; 

(v.) the method of government of the University 
(vi.) and of the College; 

(vii.) the system of instrnetion in the College, and 
the teachers by whom it is conducted ; 
(viii.) the system of University examinations; 

(ix. ) the provision made for post graduate study, 
(x.) and for the encouragement of research ; 

(xi.) the place which Trinity College, Dublin, 
and the University of Dublin now hold 
as organs of the higher education in 
Ireland, 

(lii.) and the steps proper to be taken to increase 
their nsefulness to the country. 


I am directed by the Commissioners to inform you 
that they will be glad to receive any observations or 
information relative to the foregoing subjects with 
which you may be pleased to favour them, in writ- 
ing, at any time before the 31st clay of July next. 
A copy of this circular letter has been sent to all the 
Senior and Junior Fellows of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, and the Professors of the University of Dublin ; 
and I am directed to say tliat if the views entertained 
by any two or more Fellows or Professors are in sub- 
stantial accord, it will be a convenience if they be 
expressed in a joint communication rather tlian in 
separate papers. 

It will further be a convenience to the Commis- 
sioners if you are good enough, in any communication 
you may make, to indicate by reference to the num- 
ber, the subject to whidi your observations and in- 
formation refer. 

Any communications should be addre^ed to mo at 
4 Upper Merrion-street, Dublin. 

A copy of His Majesty’s Warrant appointing the 
Commission is enclosed. 

I am. Sir, 

Tour obedient Servant, 

James Dbrmot Daly, 

Secretary. 


(4.) 


List of Persons and Bodies invited by the Commission to furnish Statements 
in writing prior to 31sii July, 1906. 


The Chancellor of the VniversHij of Dublin — The ' 
Right Hon. Laurence, Earl of Reese, LL.D. 

The Viee-Ghaneeltor of the University of Dublin — 
The Right Hon. Dodgson Hamilton l^adden, LL.D. 


The Members of Farliament for the University 
of Dublin:— 


(All paragraphs in Terms of Reference.) 


The Right Hon. Sir Edward Carson, M.P. 

The Right Hon. J. H. Campbell, M.P. 

The Frovost of Trinity College, Dublin.- -Anthony 
Traill, Esq., LL.D., M.D., M.Ch. | (S« letters on pages 1 and 2.) 

The Seriate of the University. 1 , ,, 

The Council. j (All paragraphs in Terms of Reference.) 


J. W. Barlow, M.A. 

B. Wdlliamson, M.A., Sc.D. 
T. K. Abbott, B.D., lithD. 
T. T. Gray, M.A. 


G. L. Cathcart, M.A. 

W. S. Burnside, M.A., Sc.D. 
A. W. Panton, M.A., Sc.D. 

F. Purser, M.A. 

L. 0. Purser, M.A., Litt.D. 
W. R. W. Roberts, B.D. 

E. P. Culverwell, M.A. 

A. C. O'Sullivan, M.A., M.D. 
J. I. Beare, M.A. 

11. RusseU, M.A. 

M. W. J. FVy, M.A. 

G. Wilkins, B.D. 


The Senior Fellows 


J. P. Mahaffy, D.D., Mus. Doe. 
F. A. Tarleton, LLD., ScD. 

R. T. TyrreU, M.A,, LithD. 


I (See letter, No. 3 
j above.) 


The Junior Fellows:— 


H. S. Maoran, M.A. 

E. J. Gwymi, M.A. 

G. A. Exham, M.A. 

W. E. Thrift, M.A. 

J. G. Smyly, M.A. 

G. W. Mooney, M.A. 

W. Kennedy, M.A. 

R. A. P. ^Logers, M.A. 
W. A. Goligher, M.A. 
J. Fraser, M.A. 

E. H. Alton, M.A. 

R. M. Gwynn, M.A. 


(See letter, No. 3 above.) 
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LETTBES. 


r/ie Frafeasors 


W. S. Burnside, M.A., Sc.D., 

B. Purser, M.A., 

W. E. Thrift, M.A., 

S. Young, Sc.D., 

E. A. Werner, 

H. H. Dixon, Sc.D., 

J. Joly, M.A., Sc.D., 

H. W. Mackintosh, M.A., 

J. I, Bears, M.A., 

J. G. Smyly, M.A 

G. WilMns, B.D., 

E. H. Charles, D.D., . 

L. W, Kdn«, LL.D 

K. AtluTison, liL.D., I/itt.D., 

A. M. Selss, LL.D., . 

J, E. H. Murphy, M.A., 

E. Dowden, LL.D., Iatt.D., 

H. S. Macran, M.A 

J. H. Warden, M.A., 

W. A. Gcligher, M.A., 

H. J. Lawlor, D.D., 

J. Gwynn, D.D., 

J. P, Smyth, LL.D., 

H. B. Leech, LL.D., 

G. V. Hart, LL.D 

C. F. Bastable, LL.D. . 

E. G. L. Leonard, B.A., 

J. little, M.D., . • . 

Sir O. B. Ball, M.D., M.Ch., . 
E. H. Bennett, M.D., 

A. F, Dixon, M.B,, Sc.D., 

J. M. Finny, M.D., 

W. G. Smith, M.D., 

W. H. Thompson, ^.D., 

Sir A. V. Macan, M.B., M.A.O., 

T. Alexander, M.A.I., 

E. Prout, Mue. Doc., 

E. P. Oulverwell, M.A., 

The Eoyal Astronomer of Ireland. 


Professor of 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Matheouatics. 

Natui'al Philosophy. 

Natunal and Expaimental Philosophy 
CSiemistry. 

Applied Chemistry. 

Botany. 

Geology and Mineralogy. 

Zoology. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Hebrew. 

Biblical Greek. 

Arabic, &c. 

Sanskadt, &c., and of Romance 
Languages. 

German. 

Irish. 

English Literature and Oratory. 

Moral Philosophy. 

Modem History. I 

Ancient Histom. / 

EcclesLaslical fidstory. 

Divinity. 

Pastoral Theology. 

Laws, 

English Law. 

PoEtical Economy and of Inter- 
national Law. 

Penal L^slation, &c. 

Physic. 

Surgery. 

Surgery. 

Anatomy. 

Practice of Medicine. 

Pbarma<^. 

Institutes of Medicine. 

Midwifery. 

Civil Engineering. 

Music. 

Education. 


S 

CQ 


The Hegistrara of Schools in Trinity College, Dublin: — 

Divinity, Law, Physic, Engineering, Music, Indian and Home Civil Service, Army, Education, 
(with reference to their respective schools). 


Other Persons and Bodies: — 


The General Synod of the Protestant EpdscopaEan 
Cliurcli in Ireland (with special' reference to the 
Divinity School and to paragraphs xi. and xii. 
of the terms of reference). 

The Representative Church Body (with special refer- 
ence to the Divinity 'School and to paragraphs 
xi. land xii. of the terms of referenc^. 

'The Standing Committee of the Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy (paragra-pha xi. and xi'i. of the terms 
of reference). 

The General Assembly of Prrabyterians (paragraphs 
xi. 'and xii.). 

The Metliodist Conference (paragraphs xi. and xii.). 

The Senate of the Royal University of Ireland (para- 
graphs xi. and xii.). 

■fflie Presidents of the foEowing Colleges working in 
oonnection with the Royal University: — Uni- 
versity College, DubEn ; Queen’s College, Beliast ; 
Queen’s Collie, Cork ; Queen’s College, Galway ; 
Magee College, Londonderry (paragraphs xd. 
and xii.). 

The Committee of Catholic Laymen who laid a state- 
ment before the recent Royal Oommiasion on 
University Education (paragraphs xi. and mi.). 

The CathoHc Graduates’ Association (paragraphs xi. 
and xii.). 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon (all paragraphs in terms of 
reference). 


Dr. Starkie, Resident Oommissioneir of National 
Education (all paragraphs in tenns of reference). 
Lord Dunraven (paragraphs xi. and xii.), 

Ih:. Kells Ingram (all panagr.aph8 in terms of refer- 
ence). 

His Eminence Cardinal Logue (para'graphs li. and 
xii.). 


His Grace the Most Rev. Dr. Walsh, Archbishop of 
Dublin (paragraphs xi. and lii.). 

The Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwyer, Bishop c«f Limerick 
paragraphs xi. and xii.). 


The Moderator of the General Assembly 
xi. and xii.). 


(paragraphs 


The Most Rev. Dr. Alexander, Ardibi^op of Armagh 
(paragraphs xi. and xii.). 

The Most Rev. Dr. Peaoocke, ArchHsliop of Dnblain 
(paragraphs xi. and xii.). 


Very Rev. Dr. Bernard, Dean of Sfc. Putriok’s (all 
paragraphs). 

George Fottrell, Esq. (paragraphs xi. and xii.). 

The Department of Agriculture and Technical In- 
struction (to what extent, if at aU, and in what 
manner, the Royal College of 'Science for Ireland 
could co-operate with Trinity College, Dublin, 
and the Universiity of Dublin in pro- 
moting acientific edneation of a UnavCTsity 
character). 

A 2 
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A-PPENCIX TO FIRST REPORT. 


Other Persons and! Bodies (coniiJiued) : — 


The Presbyterian Tii6ol<^cal Fecrilty. 

The President, St. Patrick’s -Collie, Maynooth. 

The President, MiUtown Park College, Publin. 

The Right Rev. Monaignor Molloy, D.P., P.Sc., 
Rector of the Catholic Universi^, Vice-Chancel- 
lor of the Royal University, and Member of the 
Intermediate Education: Board. 

The Lady Principal of Alesandra College, Duhlin. 

The Irish Association of Women Craduates -and Can- 
didate Graduates. 

The Lady Principal of St. Mary’s University College, 
Lublin. 

The Royal College of Physicians of Ireland. 


(With reference to paragraphs xi. and idi.) 


(Vote ly Secretary . — The Terms of Reference numbered according to paragraphs are printed in the letter 
sent to the ProvoA, Fellows, and Piofessora j see page 2.) 


Notice pul)lished in Newspapers by Order of th.e Commission. 


Rotal CoMaiiBsiON OS TaiNirr College, Dublin, 

AND THE UnIVEESETT OE DtraLIN. 

The Royal Commission ■which has been appointed to 
inquire into certain matters relating to Trinity Ool- 
1^, LabHn, and the University of Dublin, wash to 
give Public Notice that they are prepared -bo receive 
and to consider wr it ten sta-tements from any persons 
or bodies -who desire to lay before the Oommiaaon 
•their views on matters -within the scope of inquiry, 
provided "(ihat such stetamen-ts are forwarded to the 


Secretary of the Commission, 4 Upper Merrion 
Street, Dublin, before the 31st of July next. 

By Order, 

James Dekmot Dalt, 

iSccrefory. 

4 Upper Merrion Street, Dublin, 

27th June, 1906. 


{Note bw Seeretary . — The above advertisement was inserted once in -the following Irish newspapers: — 
" The Iii'^ Times,” " The Freeman's Journal,” “ The Daily Express,” “ The Irish Independent,” “ The Bel- 
fast News-Letter,” “The Northern Whig,” “The Belfast Irish News,” “The Cork Constitution,” “The 
Cork Examiner.”) 
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APPENDIX TO FIRST REPORT.— SECTION A. 

Returns submitted by tbe Provost of Trinity College, Dublin.-Revenues and Expenditure. 


{Fonvarded in reply to Letter No. (1), see pagel.) 


RETURN (1). 

SUMMARY OF ACCOUNTS FOR EACH OF THE FIVE YEARS 1901-1905, mOLUSIVE. 
Table I.— 1901. 


Thinite’ College, Dublin — Summary of Accounts, Tear ending 31st October, 1901. 


ESOBIPIS. 


ESTATES. 

Old Crown, 
Old Private, 


INVESTMENTS. 

Oividenda and Interest on Inveat- 

Intcroet on Coirent Account, Balance 
in Bank, 

DBGKEE FEES, 

STUDENTS. 

Fees in Acts, 

Medical School and Dissecting Boom 
Fees, . . 

Enmncciing School Fees, . . 

Indian Civil Seivice Fees, . . 

Miecelianeous Payments, . . 

Chamber Bents, 

EEQISTEAE, OP CHAMBERS’ FEES. 
DUBLIN UNTVBB5ITY CALENDAR 
MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS, 
ACHATESIAND SEAL, 

INCOME TAX DEDUCTED FROM 
PAYMENTS, 


Tatal Income as above, 

Beertuta o! Liability itiTvyj vwi 
Lublin Vniveriity Pnt$ Striei. 

Real Total Incoma during year, 


8,176 2 
1,421 0 


EXPENDITURE. 

SALARIES OP GOVERNMENT AND 
TEACHING STAFF. 

Provoat and Seiuor Fellows, 

Retired Senior Fellow, 

Junior Fellows, .. 

Profeseore and Lectursis in Arte, 

SALARIES OF STUDENTS. 

Sfhnlara 

Senior Moderator Scholars Supple* 
mented, 

UniveiBity Students, 

Exhibitioners 

Waiters 

Medals and Premiums, 
EXAMINATION FEES IN ARTS, .. 

PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 

DiTinHy. 

Salaries 
Exhibitions 


Printing 


Examination Fees 

Medical. 

Salaries 

Scholarahipa . . 

Examination Fees 
Dissecting Room Fees, . . 

Upkeep, 

Snginetrine. 

Examination Fees, 

Upkeep, 

COLLEGE OFFICERS, . . 

INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE CLASS 
JUNIOR BURSAR. 

Poundage 

Registrar o! Chambers' Fees, 

PORTERS, 

CHAPEL. 

Salaries, 

Upkeep, 

LIBRARY. 

OBSERVATORY, 

MUSEUMS AND HERBARIUM 
BOTANIC GARDENS 
COLLEGE PARK 
COMMONS AND KITCHEN, 
BUILDINGS, MAINTENANCE, AND 
INSURANCE. .. 

NEW BUILDINGS 

HOUSEHOLD. 

MUNICIPAL ^TES AND TAXES, 
CALENDAR, 

PubUcaUoQS, 


PRINTING AND ADVEEnSING, 

STATIONERY, 

LAW EXPENSES, 

INCOME TAX PAID, . . _ . . 

SCHOOLS, CHARITIES, PENSIONS, 
AND AIDS TO BENEFACTIONS. 
EXTRAORDINARY EXPENSES . . 


Nominal Eaceee o/ Income, . 


11,634 ; 
l,OBS 
4,193 
4,623 I 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


2,949 IS 9 
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RETURN (1). — Summary of Accounts for each of the Five Tears 1901-1905 inclusive — conimuid. 
Table n.— 1902. 

Tbixitt Collegb, Dublin — S uminary of Accounts, Tear prunin g 31st October, 1902. 


EECEIPIS. 

ESTATES. 

Old Crows, 

Old PriTat*. 

Baldwin, 

aty. 

INVESTMENTS. 

DiTidends and Interest on Inrest- 

Inteieat os Cmrest Account, Balance 
Id Bank, . . . . . . 

&SG&EB FEES, .. 

STUDENTS. 

Fe«a In jjti. 

Medical School and Biggectlns Boom 


Engineerine School Fees, .. 
^oian Cird Serrice Claas Feea, 


DUBLIN UNTTEESITY CAL] 
MISCELLANEOUS BECEIKCi 
ACHATES AND SEAL 
CreOME TAX 
Batanded 1^ Commisalocen, 
Deducted TOD) Faymenta, 


3,633 1 
S,213 
S,4fi9 1 


2 12 7 
9 la 0 


S,022 

1,507 


9,132 10 7 


72,126 6 2 


I EXPENDITURE. 

I SALARIES OF GOVERNMENT AND I 
TEACHING STAFF. ' 

' Provost and Senior Fellows, 

Retired Senior Fellow, 


Senior sloderator Scholaia, 
University Students, 
Exhibitioners, 

Waiters, 

Medals and Fremiuina, 

EXAMINATION FEES IN ARTS, 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 
Dieiniiii. 

Salaries, 


Salaries, 

Examination Fees, 

' MtHeil. 

Salaries, 

' Schcdaisblps, . . 

Examination Fees, 

Dissecting Boom Fees, , , 
Upkeep, 

Entineerint. 

Salaries, 

Examination Fees, 

Upkeep, 

COLLEGE OFFICEHS, 
i INDIAN CI\TL SERVICE CLASS, 
JUNIOR BUBSAR. 

I Fonndage, 

Eegiittai of 

PORTERS, 

CHAPEL. 

Salaries, 

Upkeep, 


r LIBRARY, 

OBSERVATORY, 

: MUSEUMS AND HERBARIUM, 

: BOTANIC GARDENS, 

I COLLEGE FARE, 

'i COMMONS AND KITCHEN, . . i 

i BUILDINGS, MAINTENANCE, AND 

INSURANCE I 

t NEW BUILDINGS, 

' HOUSEHOLD, 

; MUNICIPAL RATES, 

; C.LLENDAR, 

' Publications, 


PRINTINQ AND ADVERTISING, . 

STATIONERY, 

LAW EXPENSES, 

INCOME TAX PAID. 

INTEREST ON LOAN FROM BANK 
OF IRELAND, .. 

SCHOOLS, CHARITIES^ PENSIONS, 


1,200 0 0 
100 0 0 
1,838 2 ■ 


871 4 
71 B 
390 10 


Total Income ai absos. 


I Total Exptndtire at above, 

I Liaiilili/ Of OraAuaiet Memorial Build- 
ing ineurni during uist, .. 

Itiereate tl UabOittr oj Dublin Unioer* 
tilg Prett StrUl, . . . . 

. Real Bzeett of Income over Expenditure, 
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RETURN (1).— Summaar of Accounts for each of the Five Years 1901-1905, inclusive — continutd. 


Table III.— 1903. 


Trinitt College, Dublin,— Sumiuaiy of Accounts, Year ending 31st October, 1903. 


RECEIPTS. 

ESTATES. 

Old Crown, 

Old Privnto, 

Baldwin, 

City, 

INVBSTMEITM. 

UivldejidB and Inteieat on Investments, 
Interest on Current Account, Balance 
in Bank, 

DEGREE FEES, 

STUDENTS. 

Fees in Arte, 

ifedicol School and Dissecting Room 


Engincoing School Fees, . 
Indian Civil Service Class, , 

Uisceilancons Paymente, . 


REGISTRAR OF CHAMBERS' FEES, 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY CALENDAR. 
MISCELLANEOUS BEOEIPT8, 

ACHATES AND SEAL 

INCOME TAX, DEDUCTED FROM 


8,267 17 0 
1,924 13 II 
2,970 0 0 


EXPENDITURE. 

SALARIES OP GOVERNMENT AND 
TEACHING STAFF. 

Provost and Senior FeEows, 

Retired Senior Fellow, 

Junior Fellows, 

Prufessois and Lecturers in Arts, . . 

SALARIES OP STUDENTS. 

Scholars, 

Senior Moderator Scholors, 
University Students, 

Eidiibitioners, 

Waiters, 

Medals and Premiums, 

EX.\MINATION FEES IN ARTS, . . 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 

Dictnfiy. 

Salanes, 

Exhibitioners, 

Examination Fees, 

Printing, 



COLLEGE OFFICER^ .. 

INDIAN CKIL SERVICE CLASS, . . 
JUNIOR BURSAR. 

Poundage, 

Regietrar of Chambeia' Fees, 

PORTERS. 

CHAPEL- 

Salaries, 

Upkeep, 

LIBRARY, 

OBSERVATORY, 

MUSEUMS AND HERBARIUM, . . 
BOTANIC GARDENS, 

COLLEGE PARK, 

COMMONS AND KITCHEN, 
BUILDINGS, MAINTENANCE, AND 
INSURANCE. .. 

NEW BUILDINGS, 

HOUSEHOLD. 

MUNICIPAL RATES, 

CALENDAR, 

Publications, 


iA.a rAiu. .. _ 

INTEREST ON LOAN FROM BANK 
OF IRELAND, . . 

SCHOOLS, CHARITIES, PENSIONS. 

AND AIDS TO BEH^FACTIONS, 
EXTBAORDINABY EXPENSES, . . 


Total Expenditure •• ahoie, 

IntTtan in lAabSitv of Gradmtes 

MenuirlalSiilldInff, .. „ . 

Increase tn HobHilt/ of DuMin Umner- 
My Press Series. 


1,292 13 
30 0 
950 0 


3,039 n 
00 0 
4S1 10 

l’614 9 


1,040 19 8 
3,022 6 5 
888 14 0 
356 1 9 
1 068 15 1 
807 19 5 
8,018 17 4 


8.877 2 6 
2.6S0 16 8 
2,898 0 7 


178 18 10 
639 9 11 
686 IS 1 

1,039 IS 0 

1,851 7 4 
676 16 10 
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RETURN (1). — Summary of Accoimts for eaich of the Five Years 1901-1905, inclusive — cmtinued. 
Table IV.— 1904. 

Tbinitt Colleqe, Dublin — Summary of Accounts, Tear ending 31st October, 1904. 


RECEIPTS. 

ESTATES. 

Old Crown, 

Old Private, 

Baldwin, 

City, 

DifESTlIENTS, DlVtDEJTDS, AND I 
INTEREST. ' 

DEOBEE PEES. . . 

STUDENTS. 

OovEToment Grant, Indian Class, 

Few in Arts, 

Chamber Rents, 

Fines, . . . . ... 

Aledical School and Dissecting Boom 


Hiscellaneons ^yments, 

DCTBLIN UNIt’ERSITY CALENDAR, 1 

REGISTIUR OF CHAilBEBS' FJ ' 

UISCELL.A.NEOUS RECEIPTS, 


32,423 
8,108 
1,670 1 


EXPENDITURE. 

SALARIES OF GOVERNMENT AND I 
TE.ACH1NG STAFF. 

Provost and Senior Fellows, 

Retired Senior Fellow, 

Junior Fellows, . . 

Professors and Lectoins in Arts, . 

SALARIES TO STUDENTS. 

Scholare, 

E^ibitiooers, 

Unirerslty Students, 

Waiters, 

EX-AiflNAnON FEES IN ARTS, , 
MEDALS AND PREMIUMS, 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 

DiBinilif- 


Salaries. 

ExamiuatioQ Fees, 


12,424 2 
1,088 1 0 I 
4,308 17 0 , 
3,664 e 10 


22,475 0 0 


S,084 4 0 
1,082 8 0 
1,071 18 0 


Examination Fees, 

En^ineertag. 

Exnmiutlon I^es, 

ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL I 
LABORATORY, . . ' 

COLLEGE OFFICERS, 

PORTERS, 

INDIAN Crvn, SERVICE CLASS. .. 
JUNIOR BURSAR. 

Pouiulagc, 

Registrar of Chambers' Fees, 

CHAPEL, 

LIBRARY. 

0BSBRV.AT0RT, MUSEUMS, AND 
HERBARIUM. .. ' 

BOTANIC GARDENS, 

COLLEGE PARK, 

COJDIONS AND KITCHEN. 
HOUSEHOLD, .. , 

BUILDINGS, SIAINTENANCE, AND 
INSURANCE, ‘ 

NEW BUILdSud, , . . . I 

MU.VICIPAL RAlfeS AND TAXES, 
CALENDAR AND PUBLICATIONS 
PRINTING AND STATIONERY, 

L.AW EXPENSES, 

INCOME TAX PAID, 

INTEREST ON LOAN FROM BANK 
OP IRELAND. .. 

SCHOOLS, CHARITIES. PENSIONS. 

AND AIDS TO BENEFACTIONS. 
EXTRAORDINARY EXPENSES, 


277 14 
1,804 16 
1,400 10 


C44 18 2 
1,466 10 7 
858 3 11 
2,088 17 1 

2,027 0 11 

2,023 5 4 
1812 7 0 
1,627 10 2 


660 12 
1,142 10 


TeUl fneoma M above, 

BaoI Eteett of Bzptnditun oosr Income, { 


88,644 4 ; 
2,064 3 ‘ 


Total ExpanditHre at above, . . , 

Inereate of l/uU/UUy iarino year of 
Graiiuatte Meniorlnl Eiiilditig. ' 


Real Total Expenditure during year, .. 
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RETURN (1).— Sttmmary of Accounts for each of the Rve Years|1901-1905, inclusive— cojiiwiwed. 
Table V 1905. 

Trinity Oollese, Dublin— Summary of Aceoimts, Year eiuUng 31st October, 1905. 
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APPENDIX TO PIEST REPORT. 


RETURN (2) 


SHOWINQ RECEIPTS OF PROVOST AND FELLOWS OF TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING 31st OCTOBER, 1905. 


Saiabt as Provost, 

COUPESSATIOS FOR BESEWAL PlSXS 
ACHATES A2n> SE.AL 

Decremests, 

Tola( RecelflU at Prevott, 

SENIOR FELLOWS. 

Statutasle Saearixs as Senior 
Peixows, 

COKPISSATIO.V FOR RBSETTAL FKES, 
AOHATSS AN'S SBAE, 


Salaries of Ofhces kecessarilt 
HELD BT S£:nOR FELLOE. 
Yice-ProTost 

SfuioT 'Leetnrer, 

Be^trai 
SeoioT Dean 
Catechist 


Salaries of Offices acttaiiLT 
HEIO BT SENIOR FELLOWS » 
ABBITIOS TO THE ABOVE, ACT 
UBEAILT SO HELD. 

Senior Proctor 

Litf^an, 

FiAicsATios Fees in arts paid to 
Senior Fellows, 

•rtamt n A gios- Fees is DivctiTT act 
Hebrew, 

Total Rtcelpit at Sanler Fallawt, .. 


Total Reealpti oi provoit anS senior Fellowa, C11,M7 lOt. Stf, 


JUNIOR FELLOWS. 

STATCTAOLB SAL.ARIES AS JUNIOR 

Fellows, .. .. .. ! 

£ «. d. 

Ofhces held bv Jusidr Fellows. 
Soiiiur Tutors .. .. ' 

Public Orator and Registrar of i 
Cliamber*, .. .. 1 

Junior TUmii, .. . , I 

Junior Proctor . . . . i 

Registmrs of Schools . . 1 

1.000 0 0 

132 8 0 
200 0 0 
IDO 0 0 
80 0 0 

Fortion of Salaries paid by Senior ' 
Bursar to Juiuor Fellow Pro- i 

Salaries paid to Assistant Fro- ; 
fessore, 

Salaries ^id to Lecturer, 

Lecture Fees, 

3,961 10 3 

140 0 0 
190 0 0 
216 S 0 

. Examination Fees in Arts paid to 
Junior Felioffs, 

_ 

LECTTRBSHIPS IK DlVCflTT SCHOOL, 
FSAltlNATiaN FEB3. 

Fees lor Catechclical Examin- 
ations, 

Fees for Divinity Examinntiona 
Fees for Medic.al Exaniinatioofi 
Fees tor Eugineering Exnrain- 
atioos. 

SO IS 0 
60 8 0 
24 1 0 

29 8 0 

Fek paid to Lecturbrs in Dtdun 
C tvn SEBVicE Class, . . 

PAITfENT FOR COCTTTCTINQ SEETICas 
ACT PREACHING SEBHOSS IK COL- 
LEGE Chapel. . . 

- 

Total Patmests made to .Junior 
Fellows BT Junior Bubsar. 

_ 

Hedical School Fees paid to 
Junior Fellow Professor, 

- 

Total Roeelpts ol Junior Follow!, 

— 


2,002 


4,506 18 
1,522 0 
100 0 


3 

0 

0 


140 12 0 
110 0 0 

144 0 0 
6,170 14 0 

218 10 11 
18,908 16 6 


Total Raoalpla of Provast, Sonlar and Junior Fsllowo, <30,837 8i. M. 


RETURN (3) 

SHOWING SUM EXPENDED IN ERECTION OF BUILDINGS FROM 31st OCTOBER, 1890, TO 
31st OCTOBER, 1905. 



£ I. d. 

£ s. d. 

From October, 1890, to Octobe 1008 
From October, 1903, to October, 1901 
Frtiiu October, 1904, to October, 1906, .. .. 

58.482 16 1 


1,204 0 n 

61,683 13 0 
8,910 15 0 

Ei^^mled on Westland-row and lincoln-place from October 1904, to October, 
Cootrihuted by Graduates to'Gradnates Memorial BuUdi^. 

1,410 15 0 
7,500 0 0 

Total Snin expended en Bsildlnp In Trinity eollega, 

- 

70,499 1 3 0 
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RETURN (4). 

RETURN SHOWING IN DETAIL THE REVENUES OF THE PROVOST, FELLOWS, PROFESSORS 
AND OTHER OFFICERS. 


Table I. 

Salaries and otter Emoluments of Provost and Senior Fellows and Retired Senior Fellow for the year 
ending 31st October, 1904, and year ending 31st October, 1905, paid by the Senior Bursar. 


ANTHONY 'IRATLI, LL.D., M.D., 


James wiwum Barlow, M.A., 


BENJAMIN Williamson, M.A., So.D. 


Thomas Thompson Gray, H.A., 


John Kells Ingram, M>a., LL.n., Hetlied Betlov, 


Dpcrcmcnte, . . 

Achateg and Sen!, 
Allowance for a Mortei, 


Virc-Ptovoal, 
Compensation, 
Senior Fellow, 
DccremenU, . . 
Achates anti Seal, 


Senior Fellow, 
Der.renients, . . 
Aeliates and Sea], 


Lihtarliui, 

AcliatcB and Seal, 
Divlnltv Exaniiantioii F< 
Well Biblical &holsrel 
emlutlon Fees. 


SeniM Fellow, 
nccrementa, . , 

Achates and Seal, 

Examination Fees In Arts, 
ExaminatlOD Fees In Dlvlnlts', 


Senior Fellow, 
Decrements, . , 
Achates and Seal, 


Compensation, 
Senior Fellow, 


E.xaniinatlon Fees in Arts, 


Senior Fellow, 
Decrements, . , 

Aeliates and Seal, 
Examination Fees in Ails, 


1 Saloilei and other Emoluments. | 

Year, 

905. 

Year, 1904. | 

Amount ot 
Payment* 
imdci K^arate 

Total 

Emoluments. 

Total 

Emoluments. 

£ 8. d. 

£ *. d. 

£ s. d' 

738 0 A 

, aoo 0 0 

IBl 16 0 
0 10 8 


•1,128 12 10 


1,761 15 0 


300 i 8 


800 0 0 
92 0 4 
161 IB 0 
9 ID 8 

1,432 16 8 


200 0 0 


; 161 15 0 

. 9 10 a 

1,288 12 0 


200 0 0 


. 800 0 0 
92 0 4 
161 IB 0 

m 8 0 

9 10 8 
7 7 0 
<c- , 5 0 0 

1,301 7 0 


160 0 0 


aoo 0 0 
!>2 0 4 
161 15 0 
9 10 a 
4 4 0 
4 4 0 

1,372 0 0 




800 0 0 
02 6 4 

161 15 0 
9 10 8 
25 4 0 


1,502 9 0 

. 500 0 0 

500 0 0 



92 6 4 
161 15 0 
9 10 8 
12 12 0 

1,576 4 0 

1,487 14 0 

300 0 0 

800 0 0 

92 0 4 

. 1 161 15 0 

S 10 8 

.1 23 2 0 

! 

1 

1,386 14 0 

1,216 0 0 

i 

1,088 1 0 

1 

1,038 1 0 

i 


junior Fellow for 
alx montlu and 
Seolor Fellow ,tor 
alx moDthi In 
ISOA 


B.D., for one Quarter and thlrty-Bve days, dutlag which time the emoiu- 

B 2 
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APPENDIX TO FIEST REPORT. 


Table II. 

Salaries and other Emolnments of Junior Fellows, for year ending 31st October, 1901, and for 
’ year ending 31st October, 1905. 
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Table II. — Salaries and other Emoluments of Junior Fellows — continued. 




Salaries and other Emoluments. | 


Knmn 

Hearts wider whlcll Paymeats 

Year, : 

1006. 

Teor, 1904. 




Amount of 
Payments 
under seiuxrnlc 
head. 

Total 

Emoluments. 

Total 

Emoluments. 


Matbew Wtatt Josith !Frt 
UA. 

Junior Fellow, 

Assistant to Unlverdty Professor 
of Natural FliUosopiiy. 

Editor of Calendar, 

Examination Fees In Arts, 
Examination Fees In Bngtneeilng:, 

£ s. i. 

86 18 8 

70 0 0 

60 0 0 

71 8 0 
10 10 0 

£ t. & 

£ <. a. 



Payments pci JmUoi Bnisoc, 

338 16 8 
73t 11 6 




CTeouqi WiXTOta 

Assistant to 'Aichlilsliop King's 
Lecturer In Divinity. 

Se^tt l^Ctegd, 

Professor of Hebrew, Board's part, 
ProUs»r^ of ^ebrew, Erasmus 

Kvanilnatinn Fees In Cat^eticids, 

36 18 8 
60 0 0 

60 0 0 
16 0 0 
40 0 0 
60 0 0 

6 0 0 
60 6 0 
21 0 0 





Examination Fees In Hebrew, . . 
Examination Foes in Wail Scbola> 
ship. 

a 8 0 
6 0 0 





Payments pet Jmiior Bniiac, 

379 8 8 
499 16 3 




Hi BET 3TSWAKE UAOKAK, MA,, 

Junior Fellow, 

pTofessoi of Natural Pliilotopby, 
Regtstrar of School of Music, . . 
Honour Lecturer in Ethics and 

Examination Fees In Arts, 

36 18 8 
lUO 0 0 
20 0 0 
16 0 0 

96 12 0 





Payments p« Junior Bursar, . . 

368 10 8 

616 2 e 




Edwaed jomr Gwimh, MA., • • 

Junior Fdlow, 

Lecture Fees In Indian Class, . . 
Examination Fees In Arts, 

36 18 8 
30 0 0 
74 11 0 





Payments per Junior Bursar, 

141 0 8 
684 14 7 1 




CiLABXES JABPEB JOIT M.A.l(5ln0e 
dead). 

jBnioi Fellow, 

Andres' Professor of Astronomy 
(paid out of Fund). 

Andiewi' Frofossot of Astronomy 
(paid out of Beneml Fund). 
Exandnatlou Fees in Arts, 

36 18 8 
230 16 4 

379 4 8 
j 22 17 0 

1 



GUUfiD ALSIOir BlHAM U.A. . ■ 

Junior Fellow, 
Examination Fees In Arts, 

^1 0 





Payments per Junior Bursar, . . 

108 6 8 
485 8 6 




WHUAU ED-WA2D iBEnra. MA., 

1 Junior Fellow, 

i Erasmus Smith's Professor of 
1 Nstursl and E.-cpetlmenlal 

PbllOBOpliy (paid out of Fund). 

1 Erasmus Smith's ProfMior of 
.Natural and Expeclmestsl 
1 FliUosopUy (paid out of Uenecol 

' Funds). ^ , , 

1 Registrar of Englusering Sclueol. 

1 Examination Fees In Arts, 
Examination Fees lu Ue<Uclae, .. 
Examination Fees la Engineering, 

Laboratory Fee, per Junior Burear, 
From Tutorial Fund, pet Junior 
Bursar. 

36 IS 3 

60 0 0 

140 0 0 

i 30 0 0 

1 66 19 0 

1 17 17 0 

\ 14 14 0 

! I 5 

446 5 8 

j 



j. bilbam SMni. M.A. • • 

Junior Fellow, ; . 

.Professor of Latin, .. 

Examination Fees in Arts, 

36 18 8 
300 0 0 
73 a 0 





j Payments per Junior Bursar, 

1 309 7 3 

[ 446 6 3 





i 

1 

1 


■ 
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Table n. — Salaries aEd otlier Emoluments of Junior Fellows — continued. 




Salaries and other SmolumenU. 



Heaila under Pnymeata 

Year, 

1903. 

Year, 1004. 



Amuaut of 
Payments 
■mder separate 

Total 

Emoluments. 

Total 

Emolumeats. 




£ s. J. 

£ s. d. 

£ f. d. 


Geobob wiliiam MaOKBT,'M.A., 

Junior Fellow, 

Honour Lecturer in CInsMcs, .. 
Examlontlon Fen is Arte, 

ae 18 8 
40 0 0 
70 18 0 






1S6 14 8 





PsymentB per Junior Bursur, . . 

402 11 11 

649 6 7 

6S0 0 10 






Wtt.ttiw KEmTEDT, MJ.., 

Junior Fellow, 

Aulstant to Prolesior of Hettew, 
Honour Lecturer In Clauin, 
Indian daa* Lecture Fees, 
BxsmlnatloD Fees lu Arts, 
Exunination Fees In Hebrew, . . 

38 18 8 
SO 0 0 
40 0 0 
30 0 0 
85 1 0 
2 2 0 





Payments per Junior Bursae 

244 1 8 
664 16 2 

808 16 10 

622 8 4 






EECUBAU) aBTHTB 7EB07 ROOEBS, 
l£jl. 

Junior Fellow. 

Honour Lecture Fees in Stbics 
and Lotdes. 

Examination Fees in Arts, 
Esamlnatlon Fees in DiTinlty, . . 

96 13 8 
IS 0 0 
76 12 0 
10 10 0 





j Payments per Junior Bursar, . . 

188 0 8 
940 6 3 

478 6 11 

515 12 2 






WnOJAU AT.-mri'fn'mt GOUOEEB, 

MU. 

Junior Fellow, 

Junior Proctor, 

Professor of Ancient History, 
Honour Lecturer in Classics. 
Special Lecturer In Uteek and 
Latin CompesiUoD. 

Indian Class Lecturer, . . 

' Examination Pees In Aits, 

36 18 8 
100 0 0 

60 0 0 
40 0 0 

37 16 0 

60 0 0 
111 6 0 





FaTToents pet Junior Buraai, . . 

321 17 7 

767 18 3 

476 6 7 



j 



roHB Fbaezb, mu., .. 

: Junior Fellow, 

Honour Lecturer In Matbematlcs, 
! Examination Fees in Arts, 

36 18 S 
30 0 0 
67 4 0 





j Payments per Junior Bursar, . . 

134 2 8 
301 2 11 

436 6 7 

868 8 8 






StEFSEy BABNABIS EBLLEHSR, 

iru. 

Jmtior Fellow, 

Honour Lecturer In Mathematics, 
Examination Fees in Arts, 

36 18 8 
30 D 0 
76 IS 0 





Payments per Junior Bursar, .. 

143 11 8 

306 10 0 

449 1 8 

101 1 0 

Tutor in 1906. 

Bbkb3i Hzsbt Amo.h, mu., . . 

' Junior Fellow Islx montba), 
Retained Examiner (one quarter), 
E.xaminatloa Pees in Arts, 

IS 9 4 
26 0 0 
6 6 0 


Payments per Jonioi Bursar. .. 

40 IS 4 
24 0 4 

74 1 8 


Elected 1806. 






Table III. 

Salaries and Fees paid to Professors, Lecturers, and Assistants (Non-Fellows), Year ending 
31st October, 1904, and year ending 31st October, 1905i 


Divinity. 


Rev. John Gwtkn, D.D. 

Regius Professor of Elrinity, 

Dlviuity Examination Pees. . . 
Wa 1 Biblical Scbolorstkip Ex- 
aminalion Fee. 

Hebrew Examination Pees, 

1,212 (, 0 

22 1 0 

S 0 0 

110 



Very EeT. JOHN Henbp Beekahd 
B.D. 

Archbishop King’s Lecturer in 
Dlrlnih’, £44 14 . 6 1. paid out 
of Fund, balance out of General 

Divini^ Examination Fees, 

700 0 0 
20 6 0 

' 

726 0 0 
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Table III. — Salaries aad Fees paid to Professors, Lecturers, aal Assistants (Non-Fellows). — continued. 


Divinity — continued. 


and other EmoIamsaCs. 


Rov. Htioh Jaoksos Latook. D.D. 


Ser. Nbwtobt J. D. Whitb, D.B. 


Bar. TSOHAB SMRirilto BnaEr,D J). 


Ber. Jauss (}. CABitmoK, S.D. 


Eev. BOBERt HENIT CHAHIES, 
DD. 

Rev. JOHN ANDREW JENMKOS, M.A., 
Rev. J. H. Waesh, D.D-i 
R ev. J. H. KSHSEDT, D.D., 


Heads under which Payments 


Fcofessor of Evcle^asUcal History, 
Assistant to Regios, £50 Fiofessor 
of Divinity, and Archbishop 
Ris|'B Lecturer, £00, In Di> 

Precentor in Chapel, 

Evening Preacher, 

Divinity Szacdnatlon Fees, 
Catechetical Examination Feei, 


Assistant to Regios Professor of 
Divinity, and Archbiahop Ring's 
Lecturer. 

Reader in Chapel, 

Evening Preacher, 

AeeleUiQt to Professor of Hebrew, 
Sermons, 

Divinity Examination Pees, 
CatechetlcaJ Examination Fee*, 
Hebrew ExaminaUon Feee, 


Amount of 
Payments Total 

under serrate Emoluments. 


Assistant to Regiua Profeasor of 
Divinity. 

Divinity Examination Fee^ 
Catechetical Examination Feee, 


Assistant to Regius Professor of 
Divinity. 

Reader in Chapel 
Evening Preacher 


Assistant to Arehtlshop King’s 
Lecturer in Divinity. 

Divinity Examination Fees, 


Professor of Biblical Greek, 


50 0 0 
16 0 0 
36 4 0 
16 16 0 


50 0 0 
31 0 0 ' 


50 0 0 ' 

50 0 0 I 
16 0 0 


63 18 
110 0 


IB 17 
17 15 


Medicine. 


James Lims, M.B., .. 


Regios ProfesBoc of Physic, 

- 

100 0 0 

100 


0 

Sir C9ARiiE9 Bent Ball, 

M.D., 

Regius Professor of Surgery, . . 

— 

100 0 0 

100 


0 

M.CE. 








Edward H. Bsnkbm, M.D., 


Professor of Surgery, .. 

— 

200 0 0 





M.B., 

Professor of Anatomy aad Chlr- 

273 0 0 





80.D- 



34 IS 0 







Uedlcal School Fees, .. 

•iiL i » 

— n 1 c A 





M.B. 

Chief Demonstiator, .. 


200 0 0 


_ 


(R.U.L) 








E. A. STOirav, M.B. . • • 








— 


Demonstrators at £30 each, 

- 

100 0 0 

120 

0 

0 

HBiniT T. BBWMT, M.D., 


Lecturer in Medical Jurisprudence, 
hUdical School Fees, . . 

124T3 8 


154 

16 
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SaJaries and Pees paid to Professors, Lecturers, and Assistants (Non-Fellows) — continued. 


Medicine — continued. 


Salaries and other Bmolumeuts. 


Wnmar s. Thoufsos, Sc.D., 

H.abold Prissie, M.D., 

Wmjlil CAIDWElt, . . 

Stojtet rorxG, D.sc. (Lend.), .. 


C. W. Rajisdes, 


I Kine’s Professor of Institutes of 
Medicine. 

1 Medical School Pees, . . 

! Examination Fees In Arts, 

I 

; Assistant to KiasTs Professor of 
; Institutes ol Medicine. 

I Second Assistant, 

! Other Assistants, 

Professor of aiemUTts-, Salr.i}-. . . 
Medical School Fee*, . , ’ 

Exaniiiiatlon Fees In Arts, 
Exaniinatloii Fees in .Medicine, .. 
F.iiEliieerinB, .. 

Arts School Chemistry Fees, 
EnjrinmiiU! ScIkjOI Chi’mlatiy 
Fees. 


P.avmeiits , Total I 
under separate | Emniuments. | 


U4d 13 4 
2U0 0 I) 


369 13 i 
4fl 19 i 
17 17 I 


Exit Alphoxse Web.xer, 
HeNCT HOBiCE DiSOX, SC.D., 


■ Professor of Botnnj- Salary, .. 
E.xamlnation Fees In Art®, 
Exaniiiisticm Fees in Medicine, .. 
Medical School Fees, . . . . 

; Professor H. B. Dixon non- (1906) 
I also holds the apfiolutmeiit of 


■ 20 15 
IS 13 
72 18 


Hr.xiiy W. MlCEIXIOSH, M.A., 


; EcBbtrar of lledlca! School, 

I Curator of Anatomicai Museum, 

I Professoe of Zoulogj-, .. : 

I Professor of Coniiiaratlve Anat- . 
■ Medical School Fees, . . . ' 

. Cnnimlsston on Medical School ! 
1 Ff-a. , 

! Sui)Ml irendlDB Examination®, .. i 
; Examination Fees In Art®, ..I 
I Examtualion Feea In Medicine, .. 

I Lecture Fees in Arts, . . ! 


Edw^d Peecital WBiam^ \r , 4 , 
J. T. 'WKiHASI, M.D., .. 

Thomas &. Moohhead, its., 


Doi-utv to Professor of Surgen-, 
I Sslarv at £10fi per annum. 

Medical School Pees, 

! Examination Feea in Medicine, .. 

Keeper of the Hertjarium, 

Assistant to Lecturer in Patti- 


Hexbt Brougham Leech, LL.D., 
GEOEOE VArSKiS HiRl^ LL.D., 


j Re0os Professor of Laws. 
I Examination Pees In Lau^ 


Laws, .Salary, 180 0 


' Feudal and 

EnRiish Law, Sa'arr 
; Examination Fets in Arts, 

: Erainlnaiion Fee; in Law 


CnAEL£3FBAXcisB.i9T.iPLE.LL.D,, Proftssor of Jurisprudence a' 
lutcniarional Law. 

TWesfor of PoUfical Ewnotnv, 
Initlsn Osaa Lectorer 
Lecture Fes« in Arte, '' 
Kxaminaiion Fees In Arta 
Examination Feea in Law 
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Salaries and Tees paid to Professors, Lecturers, and Assistants (ITon-Pellows) — contimied. 


Law — eoniinued. 



Engineering. 


John Jolt, M.A., Sc.D,' 


Thomas Aiexasdek, itA.1., 


Walteb E. Lb.lv, tl.A., M.A.L, 


WIILIAH TatlOW, ILA, B.A.I., 


JOSEIH B. COTIEB, M.A., 


I Professor of Oeology and Mineral* I 


P. S. 3HEAEDOWK, 


James T. Jackson M.A., 


Professor of CItU Enelneerlne, .. 
Eut^eerlns Scliool Fees, per 
Junior Biinar. 

Examination Fees In Arts, 
Examination Fees in Engineering 

Lecturer in Meciiantca! Englneer- 
iofr. 

Examination Fees in Engineering, 

Lecturer in Practice of Electncal 
Engineering. 

Examination Fees In Engineering, 


: Assistant to Erasmus Smith’s 
i Professor of Natural and £x- 
perlmeutal FMosophy. 


Lecturer In Etectrio Traction, 


Assistant to Erasmus Smith's 
Professor of Natural and £x- 
uerimentat Philosophy. 

Indian Class Fees, 

Examination Fees in Arts, 


150 0 0 
2 2 0 


525 4 0 

569 13 0 . 
358 2 0 I 

i 

166 6 0 I 

lOO 0 0 i 
12 12 0 

168 8 0 


Literature, History, Languages, and Others. 


ESWABO DOtrUSN LL.XI. LUT.n., 


JOHN Eenhv Wakdell, M.A., 


i P^eator o 

Oratory (charged to Fund). 


Profraw o^Modero HistoiT, out j 
Profesaor of I 


^^y^'ohool at ao j 

IndSJ*Sia?FeS^: 

Examination Fees in Aits, . 
Examination Fees in H. Blake 
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Salaries and Fees paid to Professors, Lecturers, and Assistants (XTon-Fellows). — continued. 


Literature, History, Lan^nages, and Others — continued. 



Table IV. 

Salaries of College Officers, year ending 31st October, 1904, and year ending 31st October, 1905. 


CHtSLES HEStiY \fTT.l.tTij MJl., . . 

1 Assistant to Eeeiatrar nf TTrIvpr. 


400 0 Q ' 

400 0 0 


»ity Blactois (now £4S0). 


Bobert 0. Stasiet, .. 

j Assistant to Do, . . 

- 

100 0 0 ' 

02 10 0 

AlJSEB GaiARAVE BAlLEr, 

1 Aceountajit (now £450), 

- 

400 0 0 

400 0 0 

Alpszd a De Bcrs^ 1£.A., 

1 Sanior Assistant UhrarUa, 

- 

300 0 0 

2S7 10 0 

3AM17XL E3>. BRA^EU, 

, ronloi Assistant Ubraiian, 

- 

SSO 0 0 

248 16 0 

Wiiiuat J. Bctleb, ILA., 

. Third Assistant Librarian, 

- 

176 0 0 

108 IS 0 
! 1 
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Salaries of College Officers — continued. 



RETUEN (6).— PROVOST’S INCOME {1904-5). 



i i ». i 

£ t. d. 

£ t. d. 


{!-) From Senior Bursar, as in his Ketura, 

- \ 

- 

1,761 15 0 


(2.) From Head Rents in Galway and 

Leas Tithes, Quit Eenta, and Draina«B Charges, 


1,718 4 8 
181 17 S 

1,617 8 11 


(3.) Kents from ordinary tenaota la Co. Meath, 

Leas — Tithes from Bainly Estate, 

_ Agents lees lot Collection, .. •• •• •• i 

„ Bailiff's Salary, . . • • • ■ • • • • , 

7 7 8 1 
14 17 0 1 
6 0 0 

297 2 4 
27 4 3 



2S9 18 1 






Total Net Income, .. 



3,538 0 0 
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APPENDIX TO ITRST REPORT. 


APPENDIX TO FIRST REPORT-SECTION B. 


Returns relating to Students of Trinity College, Dublin, and Degrees conferred 
by the University of Dublin. 

{Submitud by the Provost of Trinity College in rejjly to Letter No; (2), seepage 1.) 


Retuhn I. 


RETuaij showing the average annual number of students, classified according to religious denomina- 
tions, who have entered Trinity CoUeg^, Dublin, during the periods of ten years, 1860-1870, 1870- 
1880, 1880-1890, and 1890-1900 respectively, ■ and tlie actual number of students who entered during 
each of tiie six years 1900-1 to 1905^. 


1. Average number of students for periods of ten years. 2. Number of students for each of six years 1900-1906. 



Rurunu II. 


Retues showing the Ntocbee of Dzgbees Cooterbed by the Univeraity of Dublin for the six years 1900-1 
to 1905-6 inclusive (exclusive of ad eundem and Honorary Degrees.) 
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Ret-oen III. 


RETTiaN showing tlie number of B.A. Degrees conferred by the University of Dublin for the five 
years 1901 to 1905 indnsive, on students who kept the whole number of terms required for the Degree 
by Examination only. 


Tear. 


Nuiaher Number 

Degrees. Degrees- 


1901, . 

1902, . 

1903, . 


29 1904, . 

21 1905. . 

21 


22 

21 


Exiuen IV. 


Retuhn of the number of students on the books of 
Trinity College, Dublin, for the six years 1001 to 
1906, indusive, sliowing the number who resided 
outside the College, ana the number who resided 
within the College. 


Retuen showing the number of the various religions 
on the books of Trinity College, Dublin, on July 
1st, 1906. 




Eetuun V. 

RiTtTEN showing the average annual number of students from Leinster, Ulster, Mvnster and Con~ 
naught who entered Trinity College, Dublin, during the six years 1900-1 to 1905-6 inclusive ; also the 
annual average number of such studmits whose home addresses were situated in the coun^ and city 
of Dublin ; also the average annual number of such students whose home addresses were situated out- 
side Ireland. 



Rbtton VT. 


"Women XJndeegeadDwIIEs in Teinitt College, Dublin, 


Since issue of Eling’s Letter to July 1st, 1906, 
Entered by passing Entrance Examination, . 48 
Entered as 'Sdiior Iheshmen from R.U.I., . . 11 

Entered as Junior Sophisters from R.U.I., . . 22 

81 


Number oa the College books July 1st, 1906. 

Junior Ereshman Class, 

Senior Freshman Class, 

Junior Sophister Class, 

Senior Sophister Class, . . . . . 


19 

22 

15 

13 


69 
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APPENDIX TO FIRST EEPORT. 


JOIKI 

Statsuxst 


APPENDIX TO FIRST REPORT-SECTION C. 


Joint Statements submitted by certain Members of TrinityijCollege, Dublin, and 
the University of Dublin, 


statement submitted by the Provost, Six Senior Fellows, Twelve Junior Fellows, and Twenty-nine 
Professors, Assistant Professors, and Lecturers and Members of Council 


{Hecdved 30iA J‘uly, 1906.) 


We, the undersigned, are strongly opposed to the 
propcsals which liave been made to introduce into the 
University of Dublin a separate foundation intended 
for the special benefit of one religious denomination. 

The Tests Act of 1873, which was supported by the 
authorities of the Universi^, was based on the prin- 
ciple that no religious qualifications should in future 
be required for any position in the University, with 
the . exception of Professorships and Lectureships in 
Wyinity. That Act has been loyally carried out, and 
Trinity College does not withold from. any denomina- 
tion advantages which another denomination pos- 
sessM : and it is our desire that these advantages 
should be enjoyed by members of all creeds and classes 
alike. 

_ It would be inconsistent with the spirit and inten- 
tion of the Tests Act to incorporate in the University 
a Coll^ created expressly to satisfy the requirements 
of a single religious denomination. In any such Col- 
access to the Teaching Stafi and the Governing 
Body would depend, either in theory or in practice, 
not merely on literary and scientific attainments, but 
also on considerations of religion. 

We protest^ against any such attempt to reconcile 
within the University two incompatible ideals. A 
College such as is proposed would, we believe, be sub- 
ject to powerful ecclesiastical influences, internal and 
external, and, therefore, would not possess the sMue 
intellectual freedom, either in kind or in degree as 
prevails in Trinity College. ' 

Experience sho^ that such a measure would intro- 
duce into the University party dissensions, till now, 
happily, unknown ; it would impair public confidence 
in the fairness of elections and examinations; it 
would thereby serionsly lower the educational efficiency 
of the University ; and would tend to perpetuate, in- 
■ stead of helping to remove, the social and religious 
cleavage, which is one of the main hindrances to the 
prosperity of Ireland. , 

In the year 1903 the following resolutions were 
agreed to bj the Board of Trinity College, and sub- 
sequently adopted by the University Council;— 

“ The Provost and Senior Fellows of Trinitv Col- 
lege consider it would be most injurions to the 
inter«ts of higher education in Ireland, and to those 
of Tnnity College, that there should be incorporated 
in the University of Dublin a Roman Catholic or 
other denominational Coll^, in which access to the 
teaching staff and governing body would depend, 
either in theory or in practice, not merely on 
literary and scientific attainments, but also on re- 
ligious denomination. 

"The authorities of Trinity Collie, who Lad long 
been anxious to extend the benefits of its education 
as widely as p<wsible, gave strong support to Mr 
Fawcett’s Act of 1873, which removed all religious 
disqualifications, and in the thirty years since have 
thoroughly acted on these principles, in spirit as 
well as in letter. 

“ Whilst strongly opposed to the introduction into 
the University of Dublin of a College whose funda- 
mental principles in this respect would differ from 


^ose of Trinity College, the Provost and Senior 
Fellows desire to express their readiness to provide 
facilities for the catechetical and religious instruc- 
tion of Roman Catholic students by lectures, ex- 
aminations, and the supervision of their religious 
observances by clergymen of their own Church.” 

The Provost and Senior Fellows. 

Anthont Traill, Provost. 

J. W. Barlow, fioe-PTorosi. 

Benj^c. WiLLUMSOiT, Auditor. 

T. E. Abboto, Senior Proctor. 

Thomas T. Gray, S'cnior Dean and Catechist. 

Fras'cis a. Tarleton, Bursar. 

R- Y. TraHELL, Bepisfrar. 

Junior Fellows. 

William Ssow BuEysriiE, Erasmus Smith's 
Professor of Mathematics. 

Frederick Purser, Vniversity Professor of 
Natural Philosophy. 

William R. Wesihopp Roberib. 

AiEXAifDEE C. O’SuLLrvAir, Lecturer in 
Pathology. 

Robert Russell, Donegal Lecturer in hlathe- 
maftcs. 

Hesrt Stewart Macean, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy. 

Edward Johs" Gwykit. 

William Edward Thrift, Erasmus Smith’s 
Professor of Natural and Experi- 
mental Philosophy. 

Regis-ald a. P. Rogers. 

JoHH Fraser. 

Ersesi H. Alxox. 

Robert M. Gwynh. 

Professors, and Members 
of the University Council. 

JOHS Gwyn.s-, Regius Professor of Divinity. 

John H. Bernard, Archbishop Kinefs Lec- 
turer in Divinity. 

Hugh J. Lawlor, Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History. 

Edward H. BENi-ETT, Professor of Surgery. 

Edward H. Taylor, Depitty Professor of 
Surgery. 

A. Francis Dixon, Professor of Anatomy 
and Ohirurpei-y. ^ 

Emil A. Werner, Professor of Applied 
Chemistry. 

Henry W. Mackintosh. Professor of Zoology 
and Comparative Anatomy. 

Henry H. Dixon, Professor of Botany. 
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"W ULiAM H. Thompson, Finn’s Professor ef 
Insfitutcs of Medicine. 

Walteii G. Smith, Kinifs Professor of 
Materia Medico and Pharmacy. 

John M. Finny, Sink’s Professor of Prac- 
tice of Medicine. 

H. T. Bewlet, Lecturer in Medical Juris- 
prudence. 

H. Brougham Leech, Ee^ius Professor of 
Laws. 

George V. Hart, Ecrjius Professor of Feudal 
and English Law. 

Charles F. Bastable, Professor of Jurispru- 
dence and International Law- 

Pi. G. L. Leonard, Jici'f Professor of Penal 
Const/tufiojial and 
Crimi?ial Law, and Law of Evi- 
donee. 

Edward Dowden, Professor of English 
Literature, ana Erasmus Smith’s 
Professor of Oratory. 


Albert M. Selss, Professor of German. Jonra 

James E. H. Murphy, Professor of Irish. SiATKuaifT 

John H. Wardell, Erasmus Smith’s Pro- 
fessoT of Modem History. 

Thomas Alexander, Pnfessor of Civil En- 
ffineering. 

John Joly, Professor of Geology and 
Mineralogy. 

John W. Moore, knt., Member of Council. 

Lecturers. 

T. Sterling Berry, Assisiani Divinity Lec- 
turer. 

James G. Carleton, Assistant Divinity 
Lecturer. 

Newport J. D. White, Assistant Divinity 
Lecturer. 

Charles I. Graham, AsJisfont Divinity Lec- 
turer. 

Samuel Peenter, Presbyterian Catechist. 


II. 


Statement submitted by Ten Junior Fellows, One Retired Junior Fellow, and Six Professors as 
undermentioned. 


Joint 

Statbiobt 

n. 


(Seceived 30<A July, 1906.) 


“ We, the undersigned, are strongly opposed to the 
proposals which have been made to introduce into the 
University of Dublin a separate foundation intended 
for the special benefit of one religious denomination.” 

Charles Bunt Ball, Knt., Eegivs Pnfessor 
of S’urgery. 

John Isaac Bears, Eegivs Professor of 
Greek, Fellow. 

Edward Fabnaxl Culverwell, Professor of 
Education, Fellow and Tutor. 

Gerard Albion Exham, Fellow and Tutor. 

Matthew Wyatt Joseph Fey, FeZZouj and 
Tutor. 

William Alexander Golighee, Professor of 
Ancient History, Fellow and Tutor. 

William Kennedy, Fellow and Tutor. 


Lucas White King, Professor of Arabic, 
Persian, and iftndusfant. 

James Little, Eegius Prof essor of Physic. 

Arthur Yeenon Macan, Knt., Xing’s Pro- 
fessor of Midwifery. 

Arthur William Panton, Senior r-ufor. 
Fellow. 

Louis Claude Purser, Junior Bursar, 
Fellow. 

Robert Russell, Fellow and Tutor, Donegal 
Lecturer in ilfatAcmatic*. 

J. Gi lbar t Smyly, Professor of Latin, 
Fellow. 

John Paterson Smyth, Professor of Pastoral 
Theology. 

William Joseph Myles Starece. Ex-Fellow. 

Sydney Young, Professor of Chemistry. 


III. 

Statement submitted by Twelve Junior Fellows, One Retired Junior Fellow, and Eight Professors 
undermentioned. 


Joint 

Statement 

in. 


Scheme for widening the Constitution of Trinity College, Dublin. 


We, the undersigned Fellows, Ex-Fellows, and Pro- 
fessors of Trinity College, and the University of Dub- 
lin, desire to submit to the Royal Commissioners the 
following outline of a scheme, the objMt of whicli is to 
modify the constitution of Trinity College, so that it 
may become the National University of Ireland. 

(a). An Advisory Committee shaE be formed, con- 
sistii^ of six persons, of whom four shaE be laymen, 
the &st six to be named as part of the settlement, 
and vacancies, as they arise, to be filled by co-option. 
They shaE have certain duties which should be dearly 
defined, relating to the faith and morals of Roman 
Catholic students. This Committee shall, when oc- 
casion requires, report to the Governing Body upon 
matters relating to the duties assigned to them. 
Should difficulties incapable of amicable settlement 
arise at any time between the Advisory Committee 
and the Governing Body, the Advisory Committee 


may caU for a visitation by tlie Visitors of Trinity 
CoUege, who shall, for the consideration of such 
special reference, have the assistance of an Assessor, 
to be nominated by tlie Roman Catholic Bishops. 

(6). If the Advisory Committee so desire, second 
professors shaE be appointed in Mental and Moral 
Science and in History, subject to the veto of the Ad- 
visory Committ^; and the Professors of these sub- 
jects thus appointed shaE be under the supervision 
of the Advisory Committee. 

(c). Provision shaE be made by the Governing Body, 
with the approval of the Advisory Committee, for the 
religious instruction of Roman Catholic students by 
clergymen of their own Church, upon equal terms with 
those arranged for students of other denominations. 

Should the Roman Catholic Bishops so desire, a 
Roman Catholic Chapel shaE be established within 
Trinity College. 
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Slioiild the Roman Catholic Bishops so desire, a 
faculty of Tlieology under their direction shall be es- 
tablished in Dublin University. 

We think that provision for religious instruction, 
public worship, and University D^;rees in Theology, 
should be made for students of any other religious 
denomination, the controlling authorities of which 
may so desire. 

(d). It seems to us certain that- no settlement in- 
tended to make Trinity College a National Universi^ 
would meet with Roman Catholic support which did 
not provide for immediate representation of Roman 
Catholic interests on the Governing Body. But any 
such provision should be regarded merely as a tem- 
porary and artificial means of meeting a special con- 
dition of circumstances, and not as an_ arrangement 
which could remain permanently. It is only as a 
temporary expedient, for a transitional period, that 
we can recommend the appointment of such a nomin- 
ated body as is described in (1) below. 

In order, then, to afford an immediate representa- 
tion of Roman Catholic interests on the Governing 
Body, and at the same time to secnre that the go- 
vernment of tire University shall,' after a definite 
period, be placed on the basis of academic merit alone, 
without distinction of creed, we make the following 
proposalsi— ... 

The present Board shall be replaced by a new Go- 
verning Body, mainly elected, the elections to take 
place at definite intervals, and as vacancies arise. 

(1). There shall be formed a nominated Electoral 
Body of fifty members, of whom forty at least shall be 
laymen, who shall, during a transitional period of 
twenty-five years, have the right to elect twenty-five 
per cent, of tiie Governing Body, exclusive of the 
Provost ; the first fifty to be named as part of the 
settlement, and vacancies to be filled by co-option. At 
the end of twenty-five years this Body shall cease to 
exist, and the seats on the Governing Body, up to 
that time occupied by their nominees shall be dis- 
tributed amongst the other bodies entitled to repre- 
sentation. 

We think it premature to formulate any final plan 
as to the further constitution of the Governing Body, 
even in regard to its total number or the mode of 
its election. There is, however, one principle which 
we consider essential, namely, that Roman Catholics 
should be afforded an opportunity, within a reasonable 
time, of obtaining adequate representation on the Go- 
verning Body, according to number and academic 
merit ; and it has been thought desirable to indicate, 
as an illustration, one — ^not necessarily the best — 
among the possible methods by which this object might 
be attained. 

There might be the following additional electoral 
Bodies: — 

(2) . A Body consisting of the Fellows and Pro- 

fessors of longest standing. 

(3) . A Body consisting of the remainder of the 

Fellows and Professors. 

N.B. — The question, what Professors should be 
included in (2) and (3) is left undecided ; but it 
is not intended to include in them Professors ap- 
pointed under private trusts. 

It is evident that Roman Catholics must, for a 
number of years, be in a minority among the 
more senior of the Fellows and Professors ; hence, 
some such division would serve to give due weight 
to the votes of Roman Catholics who, during the 
transitional period, obtained Fellowships or 
Professorial Chairs. 

(4) . Another Body, consisting of those who obtai'n 

Senior_ Moderatorships in and after 1912, 
by which time, if the scheme be a success, 
it may be assumed that a large proportion 
of Senior IToderatoiahips will have been 
obtained by Roman Catholics. 

Sappoio the Goversiag Body to consUt of the Fn>vo«t and 
tweaty elected mem'bera. Of these Utter, ftve would, for 
twenty-Sve years, he elected by die Electoral Body is (1), 
At the coramencement of the tvente-Kve yean ihe suisbera 
to ha elected by the Bodies (2) and (S) might be dgUt and 
leves respectively. After the fonrth Elector^ Body num- 
bered one hundred, they might elect one member of ibe 
Goversiag Body, leaving the second and third eleotoral 
bodies seven membeis each. When their nuruher readied 


two hundred, die fourth Electoral Body might elect a second 
meraher of the Governing Body, leaving the seconij and 
third Bodies with seven and six meinliers respectively. 
When their nnmher readied three liuudrod, the fourth Elec- 
toral Body might elect a third member, leaving the other two 
sx members each, so that tlia Governing Body would still 
cohtain twenty elected memhere. SuchdutribntiO'i of repre- 
santationroightflontimte until the lapse oftlietwenty-Kvayeiin; 
and thereafter the numbers elected bytlia second, thirtl, and 
fourth Electoral Bodies might be, seven, seven, nnd six mem- 
bers, respectively, the live members previously elected by the 
first Ele,:toral )>ody being distributeii as follows : one eacii to 
the second and tliird Bodies, and three to tlie fourth Body. 

(e). We tliink it most desirable that the Cecilia 
Street Medical Scliool should be brought into the 
proposed settlement. 

(/). We consider that no appointments to teaching 
posts, except those in the faculty nf Theology, or those 
entirely endowed under private trusts, should be made 
by external and independent bodies. 

N.B.— The provision in (f) is not intended to deter- 
mine in any way the mode of appointment of Pro- 
fessors and ^lecturers in the present Divinity School. 

In conclusion, we think it right to state that our 
support of any scheme for the alteration of the con- 
stitution of Trinity College on the above or similar 
lines will entirely d^end on the adoption of the prin- 
ciple that, while each Electoral Body shall be free to 
choose its own representatives on the Governing Body, 
the profession of any particular form of religious 
belief shall not be a necessary qualification for 
membership of the Governing Body, our aim beii^ to 
provide a constitution which shall be based solely on 
academic merit. 

(Signed), 


Fclloici. 

Fuedbuick PcmsEE, XTnirersHji Processor of 
Natural Philosophy. 

Louis Ciatoe Puesee, Junior Bursar. 

Edwabe Paes’ail Culveewele, Professor of 
Education. 

John Is.<ac Bears, Professor of Greek. 

Robeet Russeij., Donegal Lecturer in. Maffie- 
matics. 

Gebaed Alston Exk.^IiI. 

William Euwabd Thrift, Erasmus Smith’s 
Professor of Natural and Experi- 
mental Philosophy. 

J. Gilbabx Smtlt, Professor of Xoiin. 

William Kejtnedt. 

William Ale^sdee Golighee, Professor of 
Ancient History. 

John Fbaser. 

Eenesx Henry Alton. 

William Joseph Myles Starkie, Ex-Fello^o, 
Member of Academic Council, and 
Pesident Commissioner of National 
Education in Ireland. 


Professors. 

George Vaughan Haht, Bej/ius Professor of 
Feudal and English Law. 

Charles Beni Ball, Knt., Begins Professor 
of Surgery. 

Arthur Vernon Macan, Knt., King’s Fro- 
'fessoT of Midwifery. 

Edmund Taylor Whittakee, Boyal Astrono- 
mer of Ireland and Andrews Pro- 
fessor of Asironamy. 

S'YDNEY Young, Professor of Chemistry. 

Emil Alphonse Weehee, Professor of Ap- 
plied Chemistry. 

Thomas Alexander, Professor of Engineer- 
ing. 

Robert Galloway Louis Leonard, Retd Pro- 
fessor of Law. 

July 24t/i, 1906. 
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Statement submitted by Members of tie Professoriate of tiie University of Dublin. 
(JSeceivcd 30ih July, 1906.) 


Mbmobial or the Peoitessoei.\te or the Univeesitt (2) In most cases the tenure of the Professorship is 
or Dublis and of Triiott College. terminable, periodic le-election being necessary every 

five or seven years. The Professor possesses no means 
In 1877 the Professoriate of the University of Dublin of redress should arbitrary dismissal ensue ; nor has he 
and of Trinity College addressed a Memorial to the necessarily any knowledge of an intention to dispense 
Royal Coinmission then inquiring into certain matters with his services uutfl airotlier has actually been 
i-elating to Trinity College, Dublin, consequent upon appointed to his Chair. He has no means of defence 
the passing of the Irish Cliuixih Act, and of theUniver- on the occasion of such a dismissal, unless he finds 
sLfcy of Dublin Tests Act. The Memorial set forth tlie a champion upon the Board, or upon the Board and 
disabilities attached to the Chairs, and gave weighty Council, who mav act on his behalf. 

“ wasiinfortim»«,r«led (3 ) ko pensim is att.d.rf to the Ch.iis; osd as 
in the Emort of the Commission™, that the subject j, i„p„,eible 

was outside the terms of referenco. Professor to make provision for retirement, 

Nothing has been done since to remove the grievances either from ill-health or old age. 
then set forth ; but rather these have, with the rapid 

growth of modern scientific education, increased in ur- . The Woek of the Peofessoeiate rs the 
genoy and gravity. Uxiversitv axu os its behalf. 

So recently as April, 1905, the Professors liolding the (4) The Professors carry out a considerable part of 
principal Chairs again made protest — this time to the the teaching in Arts, and almost all the teaching in 
Board of Tiinity College — and, in November, 1006, Modern Science. Their classes are usually large — 
sent in an additional Memorandum, followed in in some cases far the largest in the College. Tlie sub- 
January of this pitsent year by a corrected actuarial jeets dealt with generally exact careful previous pre- 
statement as to the cost to the College of the changes paration of experiment, exhibits or material. The 


proposed. The consideration of the application was 
not proceeded with by the Board, as they considered 
the matter must come before the present Commission. 

We now, again, after nearly thirty years, address 
oureelves to a Royal Commission. We submit our 
earnest application under the terms of refeivmce to in- 
quire into (i.) the present state of Trinity College, 
Dublin (ii.) and of the University of Dublin ; m- 


Coui-ses in the Schools extend outside the duration 
of the ordinarv Arts Term, often exceeding the latter 
in length as tliree to two. 

The Professors also are responsible for part of the 

E ost-graduate instruction in the Medical School, and 
ave their share in the preparation of classes for the 
Indian Civil Service. 

(5) Some of the most important administrative 


eluding (in.) the revenues of the College and their ap- of College is carried out bv the Professors, 

plication and_(v.) the method of government of the Tlie Departments of Chemistry, Anatomv, Physiology, 
Uiuversity (vi.) and of the College, (xii.) and the Engineering, Botanv, Geology, and Zoology, as well 

stens Tironei' to be taken to increase tlieir usefulness . r _i°. x i._U" x. xt -n 


steps proper to be taken to increase tlieir usefulness Laboratories ’attach^ to these Departments, 

to the conntiy. are under their care and direction ; so als<J are the 

On each and all of these matters the present state several valuable Museums of the College, 
of the Professoriate possesses intimate bearings. We (5) members of external Public Institutions, 
submit that no reforms, whether internal or relating Boards, and Committees, or as examiners in other 
to the usefulness of the Uiuvewity to the country, can Teaching Institutions, they assist in briiming the 

be complete or fully effective which do not confer voice University into toucli with outside influences and 

and status on a body of men who have in their charge extend its educational usefulness, 
almost the whole modern side of the University, who x, x i.- j i- 

am yet helpless as to Governmental control, and who , (?) >otwitiistanding the many teaching-duties 

possess neither means of defence nor redress should claiming their first attention, the Profe^rs have 


they be arbitrarily dismissed from office. ; rrv'xi — ^' x j ' a ix 

The Chairs of the Univei-sity and of the College learning with which they are as^iated- As a result 


endeavoured to carry on research in the branches of 


(other than those held by Fellows) are of two kinds, 
between which a distinction must necessarily be ^awn. 
Some are Chairs held by men whose whole time is 
devoted to the discliai^e of their professorial duties; 


a not-inconsiderable amount of originally work has 
appeared in the Journals of learned societies and in 
book form. 

For lack of proper equipment and assistance, 


devoted to the disdiai^e of their professorial duties; For lack of P^-oper equipment ^ assistance 
others are Cliaii-s hefd bv Profekonal men. and research has hitherto been much hampered m the 

exacting but a share of the Professors’ time. The ^veral scientific_ departments, and m some has only 


exacting out a snare 01 tiie rroiessors time. xne - , j*n5„ix:„, 

principal Chairs of the University are of the fii-st been conducted in the face of grave difficulties and 

cl™. These oi-e-so far as the pjesent Memorial is 1>J' nmch sacmfice of labonr, time, and money on the 
concerned — eleven in number, viz. Anatomy,* P®*"* “ Professor. 

Botany,* Chemistry,* Applied Cliemistry.t English (8) Tlie Professors have ever been active, by their 
Literature, + Geology and Mineralogy, + Physiology, J initiative and urgency, andby many personal saci-ifices, 


Literature, + Geology anci Mineralogy, + Physiology, J 
Romance Languages.+ Zoology, t Civil Engineering,-}- 
and the Chairs of Political Economy and Jurispru- 
dencet at present held by the one Professor. Three of 


in promoting the development of the Departments 
entrusted to them, as weU as the educational useful- 
ness of tlie modern side of the University. Among 


the principal Chairs are, in the case of their present recent instances they may cite as mainly due to their 
occupants, now under pension, and are held for life, initiation or promotion-.— 

viz. : — English Literature, Romance Languages, and The project of Scientific Development which has 
Civil Engineering. Chairs filled by Fellows are held lately taken shape through the enlightened 
under difierent conditions of tenure. advocacy and generosity of the Chancelkr of 

the University, the munificence of Viscomt 
Pbesemx Position of the Psofessoeiati. Iveagh, and of other benefactors of the Uni- 

(1) The Professors are not members of the Corpora- ^eisity. Through this projerf, ^d 

tion of Trinity College. They possess, therefore, no actively promot£by one of the Professors. Urn- 
voice in the control of College .LU, .nfl can take no |oj tjo tot time m >« tottry ^ 

part in the aUooation oPits funds. The, hold font Ehyaical Labotatoiy and a 

seats on the jScadfmic Oonnoa-o body of seventeen egnipment and annuBi snslentalion commensurate mill 


possessing powers in relation to the Curriculum and *benee^ of its students. _ nf atxJ; 

In the election to certain Chairs, but which is to a .The Postgraduate Courses m the School of Medi- 

large extent subordinate to the Board. This is the , nr j- t r« 

only governmental privilege appertaining to the Pro- The Army M^eal Conrses. 

fessoriate. Professors who hold Degrees of the Uni- The School of Dentisti^. 

versify, and are of M.A. standing, can, of course, sit Development of Practical ’ 
upon the University Senate, but the powers of this Departments of the Medical 1 
Body are practically nil. Geology, and in the School oi 


“The appointment is vested Is the Boajd of Trini^ College. 
tThe appointment is in the hands of the Aoademio ConnoIL 
X The appointment is vested in the Eoyal College of Physicians 


The School of Dentistry. 

Development of Practical Teaching in the several 
Departments of the Medical School, in the School of 
Geology, and in the School of Chemistry. 
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The FitzGerald ilemoiial Scholarship. 

The Diploma in Commerce. 

The opening of the Library in the erenings for the 
use of resident students was due to the suggestion of a 
Professor, and to his actiTity in urging this beneficial 
reform upon the authorities; and, again, the impor- 
tant reform of shortening a len^hy summer-closing 
of the Library was effected at the instance of another 
Professor. 

Finally, we claim with pride a share in the work of 
bringing the student into closer relations with his 
teachers. One of our number initiated the Social 
Lantern Evenings, which now for fourteen years have 
proved an attractive feature of student life, and a 
means of friendly communication between student and 
teacher. We have endeavoured also to support the 
College Scientific Societies, where student aud Pio- 
fessor meet to discuss matters of interest to both. 

iMJttBIOCS EfPTCTS of THE DlSlBILITIES OF THE 
Pbofesbobiate. 

(9) The condition of exclusion from participation 
in the government of the College attached to the Pro- 
fessors who are not Fellows, while possibly no con- 
spi^oos evil a century ago, to-day entails the extra- 
ordinary result that the Governing Body are neces- 
sarily out of personal touch with a large 'share of the 
CTeat interests they control. For, although the 
Board is recruited from men greatly distinguished in 
the older branches of learning, the Facultiw of Science, 
in the modem sense of the term, find practically no 
representation upon it. It must be borne in mind 
that the Departments in which these Faculties carry 
on their work are pre-eminent in the University as 
regards number of students, activity, and progress. 
They stand in need of continual fostering, develop- 
ment, and co-ordinated central administration of a 
kind capable of evaluating the comparative merits of 
their claims to financial support. Where expert 
knowledge is deficient, personal influences from with- 
out, or from within, are likely to affect the judgment 
of the Governing Body, and, with the best intentions, 
pievances are created in the minds of those who 
believe their claims have not been fully considered, 
or that a wiser application could have been made of 
financial outlay. 

IFe state our earnest conricfion tTiai these evils will 
not he removed until there is some direct representation 
of the Professoriate upon the Governing Body, and 
the Faculties are organised and plated in connexion 
with the central ^ocernmenf as advisory bodies. 

_We do_ not wish to appear to ignore the sympathy 
with which the members of the Board listen to our 
representations, the consideration which they give to 
them, aud the practical measures which often result. 
Nor can it be omitted that individual members of 
tte Board have extended the most generous support 
from their private means to the recent scheme of 
Scientific development to which we have referred, and 
have taken the most active interest in it, and that 
almost the entire body of Fellows have made eeserous 
sacrifices for it. 

(10) A further evil arising from the disabilities of 

the Chairs is the want of coalition between the Fel- 
lows and Professors. We speak of no personal 
Repwaten^, but of a divergence of sympathies fos- 
terc-d by di^arity of privileges and status which we 
ttiink injuriously affects our common consideration of 
mattps of intended policy. The degree of contention 
which here and elsewhere will probably prevail for 
Jong between Arts and the Schools we recognise as in 
many respects a healthy element of Dniversitv life 
But we cannot think it other than evil that the 
champions of either side shonld be sundered by arti- 
ficial conditions, and the contest heightened by a 
sense of divergent personal interests and ineqnalitv of 
privileges. ^ •' 

Here again we believe the m can only be removed 
by maJang the Oiairs a part of the Corporation of 
tlie College, and by establishing an elective Board, 
upon which the Chairs should find representation on 
perfect equality with the Fellows. %e add wi*h 
particular pleasure, that we have reason to know that 
not a few of the most distinguished of the Fellows 
share out views. 


(11) Lastly, ws must briefly refer to the effects of 
the more material disabilities of the Chairs. Several 
brilliant men have, within recent years, resigned their 
Chairs and accepted positions of more permanency 
and dignity elsewhere ; and if these withdrawals have 
not heen more numerous, it is to be ascribed — at least, 
in one case — to the feeling towards an a/iiia mater 
who has extended to us a home from our earliest under- 
graduate years. It is also a matter of knowledge 
that when vacancies occur, many who hold permanent 
posts elsewhere, and live .amidst a more practical 
recognition of their work and distinctions, refuse to 
compete. Thus, the disabilities of a material character, 
apart from any plea on the score of equity, must bo 
far-reaching in causing injury to the University and 
to University education in Ireland. 


Suggested Remedies. 


(12) We respectfully submit the following remedial 
suggestions: — 

(o) The election to a principal Professorship to 
carry with it Membership of the Corporation of the 
College; in other words, the Principal Chairs to be 
embodied in the Corporation. 

(b) The several Fuevities of the University — Arts, 
Science, Divinity, Law, Medicine, and Pngineering, 
to be orjjonised and embodied as established farts of 
the Constitution of the College and University with 
cerfaia rights to advise the Central Governing Body 
on matters of crpeniUtuic, of currieulum, and of 
development. We think that these organised Faculties 
should replace the existing Academic Council. 

(c) The tenure of the principal Chairs to be made 
ad vitam aut culpam after a probationary period of 
three or five years. The interests of the Zfniversity 
to be protected bi/ powers of dismissal vested in the 
Board and Faculties {subfcct to right of appeal to the 
T wifors), should neglect of duties, etc., be proved 
against a Professor. 

id) .STome adjustment of existing salaries in cases 
where hardship exists. 

(c) Pensions of reasonable amount to be attached to 
the principal Chairs. We suggest that they should be 
of like value in each case, and that full pension be 
entered o-n at the age of sixty-five. That it be optional 
on the part of the Professor to retire at this age or, 
subject to the approval of the Board and Faculties, to 
continue in office till the age of seventy, when retire- 
ment is compulsory, unless by special decree of Hoard 
and Faculties. 


That a retirement allowance, in the event of inca- 
pacity through illness, be. provided, the amount of 
which should be graduated according to the n-umber 
of years of scrrice. 

We may add the actuarial statement by Dr C E 
HoweU that the annual cost to the College per one 
huntoed pounds pension per annum pay^le to tlie 
Prof^or at the age of sixty-five (assuming his 
appomtaent to be made in liis tlirt, eighth jeaf. and 
that the CoUege sets aside and invests such annual 
cost at three per cent, compound interest from the 
date of appointment) will be £8 10s. : 

Of the Professors not entitled to pension three are 
about thirty-eight years of age at the present date ; 

iorty-eight ; and one is fifty-eight years 

V concision, we would draw attention to the 

fact that elsewhere conditions generaUy prevail whicli 
are very different. 

On the questmn of representation it appears to us 
that in ^ similar institution is so important a body 
of educat^ omiuon left without repre^tation. On^ 
third of the Hebdomadal Council of Oxford is com 

FeUows ^im or elect the conncDs of the Colleses 
and she Council of the Senate includes a large pro- 
portion of Professors. “ ^ 

With regard to tenure: — 

At Ombridge the Chdia m for life, t,„ 
tions arise under the conditions of certain becraests 
which we learn it is now sought to set aside. 
ford aU the Chairs in Natural and Expeiime^al 
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Science are for life without exception, and almost all 
the others. In Livei'xjool all are for life. In Bir- 
mingham life-tenure is also the rule. The tenure in 
the Scottish Universities is ad vitam nu{ culpam, and 
carries right of pension. As an Irish precedent, we 
may instance the principal Chairs in the Queen’s Col- 
leges. 

These regulations prevailing elsewhere are doubtless 
based on the consideration that the mode of selecting 
the occupant of a Chair is of .such a nature as to secure 
an officer deseiwing of confidence, seeing that his cre- 
dentials as lecturer, organiser, colleague, and investi- 
gator are taken into account. He is thus engaged on 
the credit of a past career and on accomplished work. 

The absence of an old age or retiring allowance is 
recognised universally as a great hardship in such 
cases ; and every effort is made to mitigate it in similar 
institutions. There are various means for pension in 
the older English Universities, although apparently 
no systematic scheme is in operation. In Liverpool a 
retiring allowance is attached to each Chaii’. The 
same provision exists in the Queen’s Colleges and also 
in the Scottish Universities. The Board of Trinity 


College have themselves recognised the evil, and have jpjj^ 
in many cases generously pensioned valued servants SiAiEaBST 
of the College. iy_ 

(Siyned) 

Edwasd Dowdejt, Professor of English Litera- 
furs, ond Erasmus Smith’s Professor of 
Oraiory. 

H. W. Mackintosh, Professor of Zoology and 
Comparative Anatomy. 

C. F. B.AST.ABLE, Professor of Political Economy, 
and of Jurisprudence and Infemaiional 
Law. 

J. Jolt, Professor of Oeology and Mineralogy. 

■Wiixi-uu H. Thompson, King’s Professor of Insti- 
tutes of Medicine. 

A. Feancis Disox, Professor of Anatomy and 
Chirurgery. 

SruNZT Young, Professor of Chemistry. 

Henet H. Dixon, Pro/cssor of Botany, and Direc- 
tor of the Botanic Gardens. 

E. A. ‘WBUNEn, Professor of Apjdied Chemistry. 


V. 

statement submitted by Seven Junior Fellows, One Retired Junior Fellow, and Thirteen 
Professors, as undermentioned. 


JOBT 

Statehekt 

V. 


Memorial ok Suggested Refohms in the Constitu- 
tion op THE UnIVEBSITT OP DUBLIN AND OP 
Trinity College. 

To the Members of the Boyal Commission on Trinity 

College, Dublin, and the University of Dublin. 

Gentlemen, 

We, the undersigned, feel that internal reforms in 
the constitution of the University of Dublin and of 
Trinity College are urgently necessary ; we therefore 
submit, under Clauses V., VI., IX., X., XI., and 
XII. of the Terms of Reference, a statement of our 
views as to the nature of the changes we deem desir- 
able. We believe the scheme preserves what is best 
m the existing constitution wliile tending to remove 
its defects in government, in the mode of election to 
Fellowship and in the status of the Professoriate. In 
stating that reforms are necessary we mean no reproach 
against those who have served on the Governing Body 
faithfully and well. It is the system with which we 
find fault. 

The proposed institution of Readerships is intended 
to promote post-graduate study and research and to 
increase the usefulness of the University to more bril- 
liant students. At the same time w© believe it will 
co-operate beneficially with the proposed new condi- 
tions of election to Fellowship. 

We offer some suggestions for dealing with the 
period of transition which we believe should not be un- 
duly curtailed. We are also of opinion that the sug- 
gested changes should be accompanied by the equit- 
able satisfaction of existing claims. 

_We subscribe to these proposals as embodying our 
views as to the general unes upon which reforms 
should be made. While our opinions may diverge 
somewhat on matters of detail, we are unit^ in re- 
spect to the broad features of effiange set forth in our 
statement. Suggestions offered as to the mode of elec- 
tion of the Governing Body, their number and condi- 
tions of tenure of office, are, not to be read as put for- 
ward in ^position to proposals which may be laid be- 
fore the Commission, dealing with the question of how 
the constitution of Trinity GoUege may be modified 


to make it acceptable to Roman Catholics, about which 
we hei’e express no opinion. 

We ate. Gentlemen, 

Tour obedient servants. 

ChasTjES Bent Ball, Begins Professor of Surgery 
and University Anaiomui. 

C. F. Bastable, Professor of Political Economy 
and of Jurisprudence and InternaiiontA 
Law. 

E. P. CuLVEEWELL, *FeIlow of Trinity College and 
Professor of Education. 

A. Fr.ancis Dixon, Professor of Anatomy and 
Chirurgery. 

Henet H. Dixon, Professor of Botany, and Direc- 
tor of Botanic Gardns. 

Edward Dowden, Professor of English JAieratuTe 
and Erasmus Smith Professor of Oratory. 

Edward J. Gwtkn, Fellow of Trinity College. 

John Jolt, Professor of Geology and Mineralogy. 

H. J. IiAWtOE, Professor of BccfesioAticoI History. 

R. G-. L. Leonaed, Reid Professor of Penal 
Legislation, the. 

Henrt W. Mackintosh, Professor of Zoology and 
Comparative Anatomy. 

L. C. Purser,'* Fellow of Trinity College. 

R. A. P. Rogers, t Fellow of Trinity College. 

Robert Russell,* Fellow of Trinity College. 

W. J. M. Starkie, * Infe Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege; Member of the Academic Council. 

A. C. O’S'oleivak, FeiZoMi of Trinity College and 
Lecturer in Pathology. 

E. H. Taylor, Deputy for the Professor of Sur- 
gery. 

W. H. Thombson, Xing’s Professor of Institutes 
of JfetKeine. 

William E. Thbut,* Fellow of Trinity College 
and Erasmus Smith Professor of Natural 
and Experimental Philosophy. 

Sydney Touno, Professor of Chemistry. 

E. A. Werner, Professor of Applied Chemistry. 

July, 1006. 


* Signed subject to the modifleations wbisb must necessarily 'be Introduced in connection witb Uie proposals made In the dooument, 
dated July 24tb. 1906, but as being in fall sympatby vrlth most of the proposals here made. Fiofessor OnlverireU's position is more 
clearly expressed in the separate statement he has submitted. 

t Subject to reservations with regard to ceitoin partlcnlara in the mode of election to Fellowship herein proposed. 
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APPENDIX TO FIRST REPORT. 


SrQGESXIOSS rOE a RETOEilED COSSTITUTION. 
(Bc/errerf to in foregoing Letter). 


The proposed constitution involves, as leading fea- 
tures : — 

(A). Tlie Senate, as at present, but with some in- 
crease of influence in that, upon its own requisition, 
the Chancellor or Vice-Chancellor may call it together 
on matters of University policy or on other business. 
It elects one representative from among the Fellows 
to sit upon the Board. It also receives au annual re- 
port from the Board and an audited financial state- 
ment. 

(B.) An elective Board, who hold office for three 
years and are eligible for re-election. The duties and 
powers of tlie Board are much as at present. The 
Fellows elect from among themselves six members of 
the Board, the existing distinction between Junior and 
Senior Fellows ultimately disappearing. 

(C.) The Faevlfic *. — These are Arts, Science, 
Divinity, Law, iledicine, Engineering, and are com- 
p^osed of the essental teachers in each divison. The 
Faculties select among candidates for Fellowship in 
those cases where the appointment is made on the pub- 
lished work and credentials of the oaaididate. The 
Board elect on the final recommendation of the Faculty 
concerned. 

The other duties of the Faculties are to advise the 
Board on matters of expenditure, extension, co-opeva- 
tion, etc., in the various Departments, and on changes 
in the_ curriculum. The Faculties take the place of 
the existing Council. Standing Committees are elec- 
ted by the Faculties to assist them in dealing with 
matters of detail. 

(D.) The Principal Chairs (t.c., those which exact 
the whole time of the occupant) are held by Fellows : 
that_ is, a Fellowship is necessarily attached to the 
Chair ; and in virtue of it, the Professor-Fellow may 
serve upon the Board, and vote in the election of the 
Board. 

(E.) Election to Fellowship may be on the published 
work and credentials of the candidate, or by examina- 
tion. _ The first mode of election wiU generally pre- 
vail in the case of the Professor-Fellowships. There 
will be (under normal conditions) an annual election 
to Fellowship as at present. The subjects of exami- 
nation are annoimced one year in advance. The Board 
may raspend tliis annual election if desirable. "When 
selection is made by examination, the Board act upon 
the final recommendation of the Examiners. An age 
limit is imposed upon candidates who compete for 
Fellowship by examination. 

(F.) A Fellow or Professor-Fellow is elected for a 
probationary period of three years, at the end of which 
period, if reflected, the tenure is ad vifam aui 
eulpam. This re-election is in the hands of the Board. 

(G.) A Fellow may retire at the age of 66 on a pen- 
sion, or may be retired by the Board. At 70 retire- 
ment is compulsory, unless the age of retirement be 
extended by the Board. 

(H.) Each year not more than four Readers are 
elected on the results of the Moderatorship Examina- 
tions, and taking into account the previous career of 
the candidates. A Readership is tenable for three 
years ; and a salary of £150 per annum is attached 
thereto, along with rooms and commons. The tenure 
may be prolonged under special circumstances. The 
duties of a Reader are to teach in the ^hools or assist 
in the Arts teaching. 


The Senate. 

1. The Constitution of the Senate shall remain as 
at present ; and it shall occupy the same relations to 
the new Board as it does to the existing Board, save 
so far as herein expressly stated. 

2. The Senate shall elect one representative from 
among the Fellows to sit upon the Board. 

3. The Board shall annually report to the Senate as 
to the academic work and progress of the year, and pre- 
sent an audited financial statement. 

4. In the event of the Senate desiring to approach 
the governing body of the College, or to express their 
views on matters of University poliew, it may, on a re- 
quisition signed by not less than thirty members, be 
summoned by the Chancellor, or in his absence by the 
‘Vice-Chancellor. 


The Board. 

5. The government of the College shall be by Pro- 
vost and_ Board, the Faculties ha^ng such powers as 
are herein defined. 

6. Tlie Board shall consist of ten, inclusive of the 
Provost. The members of the Board shall receive no 
remuneration as such. The Fellows shall select, from 
among themselves, six representatives to sit upon the 
Board. The Senate shall elect one inemher of the 
Board from among the Fellows. Tlie Bursar and 
Senior Lecturer shall be cx officio members of the 
Board, and shall be additional to those elected from 
among the Fellows. The Provost shall be Chairman, 
or in nis absence, the Vice-Provost, who shall be one of 
the seven elected members of the Board. 

7. Every elected member of the Board shall hold 
office for a period terminating in three years from the 
date of election. A retiring member is eligible for re- 
election. Of the members dected by the Fellows, two 
shall retire annually in rotation. 

8. The powers and duties of the Board, and the 
rules and regulations appertaining to it, shall remain 
as at present, save as modified by what is herein ex- 
pressly stated. 

9. Tlie Bursar and Senior Lecturer shall be ap- 
pointed by the Board, and the tenure of office shall 
be as at present. These posts shall be held by Fellows 
not occupying Chairs, who may be exempt from teach- 
ing duties. In the event of either of these officers 
being chosen from elected members of the Board, the 
vacancy on the Board shall be filled by a Fellow, elec- 
ted by the Fellows or by the Senate (according to the 
constituency represented by the officer), and the officer 
shall sit as cx officio member only. 

10. The Board shall appoint to such Chairs hikI 
Lectureships as are not held by Fellows, after consulta- 
tion with the Faculty most concerned. 

As regards the functions of the Board in election 
to FeUow^ip, see § 16, below. 

11. The posts of Registrar and Auditor (internal) 
may be discharged by a paid official not a Fellow, 
whose status shsdl be such as to secure the faithful dis- 
charge of the confidential duties assigned to him. He 
shall attend ex-officio, the meetings of the Board, but 
shall not vote. 


The Faculties and Standing Committees. 

12. The Faculties of the University shall, for the 
time being, consist of Arts, Science, Divinity, Law, 
Medicine, and Engineering. 

All Fellows and Professors, and such other Lecturers 
as ate responsble for the Courses delivered in the De- 
partments of a Faculty, are members of the said 
Faculty. The Board shall define the Faculty or Faeul- 
Fellow, Professor, or other Lecturer 
shall-be assigned. However, in the case of the exist- 
ing Faculty of Divinity not more than two persons 
may be nominated by the Bishops of the Irish Church, 
^on the invitation of the Faculty, who may vote with 
the Facnliy in recommendations for the election of Pro- 
fessors and Lecturers of the School of Divinity. An 
^alogous provision, if deemed advisable, may be adop- 
ted in the case of other Faculties. ^ 

13. The duties of the Faculties shall be as 
loilows : — 

They shall report to the Board on the merits of Can- 
Lerture^^ election to Fellowship, Professorship, or 

Th^ shall report to the Board on the expenditure re- 
quired for up-keep, iimtoumental equipment, struc- 
tural alterations or additions to laboratories, museums 
the merits of such outlays ; on the pos 
Mbihties of extension, development, or oo-operation of 
Departments ; and, from time to time, on any detail 
of administration with which the Board should be no. 
quainted. 

They shall report to the Board on the desirability of 
new Courses of study ; on changes'in existing Courses 
^d generally as advisory bodies in touch with the 
details of administration. 

A paid Secretary sliall be attached to each Facultv 
who shall be selected from the members of the Facultv 
and who shall have power to vote. 
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14. Each Faculty shall elect, from among its mem- 
bers, a Standing Committee to assist the Faculty in 
dealing with inattei's of detail. 

It will be seen (§ IS and § 16, below) that the 
Faculties possess importaut influence in the elec- 
tion to the Fellowships, Professorships, end Lec- 
tureships filled according to procedure (a). On 
this matter the judgment of a Faculty is the best 
in the University, The Faculties cannot enforce 
Courses of study, etc., although they can suggest 
them ; because questions of r^atioiiship and pro- 
portionality arise which are best known to the 
Board. It must be borne in mind that upon this 
last-mentioned body the Faculties will be largely 
represented. 

Fellows. 

15. Election to Fellowship shall be (o) on the pub- 
lished work and credentials of the candidate, or (b) on 
the results of an examination, the date and scope of 
whicli shall ha announced by the Board at least one 
year in advance. 

The examination for Fellowship shall not be open 
to candidates over 27 yeain of age, unless the oandi<fate 
holds a Readership, when the age may be extended to 
30. 

The existing competition between candidates 
ansivering in quite diffei-ent Bubjects is obviously 
objectionable. The evil can only be removed by 
previous announcement of subjects to which the 
examination will be confined. The suggested 
changes must bo considered along with the institu- 
tion of Readerships. (§24 and §25, below.) 

16. The election shall be in the hands of tlie Board, 
who shall, in the case of election according to (a), 
confer with the Faculty (or Faculties) most concerned 
in the election as to the qualifications of the candi- 
dates. The Faculty shall report to the Board on the 
merits of each candidate, recommending the candidate 
deemed by the Faculty most suitable, and arranging 
the others in order of merit. Tlie Board shall elect 
the candidate recommended by the Faculty, unless it 
appears to the Board that facts or circumstances of 
importance have been overlooked by the Faculty, when 
the Board may refer the list back to tlie Faculty for 
reconsideration. In case the Board refuses the final 
recoiumendation of the Faculty, the decision shall be 
left to the Cliancdlor. 

In the case of election according to (b), the Exami- 
ners shall report to the Board, arranging the candi- 
dates in order of merit ; and tlie Board shall elect in 
accordance with tlie recommendation of the Exami- 
ners. However, the Board may refer back the recom- 
meudation if tliey think fit, and, if they then refuse 
the final recommendation of tho Examiners, the deci- 
sion shall he left to the Chancellor. 

17. Fellowship shall be for a period of three years, 
at the end of which time the Fellow may be re-elected. 
If re-elected, the tenure shall be nd viiam aut eul^m. 
(The Fellow before re-election is known as a “Pro- 
visional Fellow” in what follows.) 

18. A Fellowship shall be attached to each Principal 
Chair. By a Principal Chair is understood one which, 
claims from tlie occupant his entire time, and the in- 
come from which constitutes his sole professional in- 
come. 

19. Any appointment to a Principal Chaii shall be 
for a period of three years, at the conclusion of which 
period the appointment may be made ad viiam aut 
eulpam. 

The Cliairs at present in existence which con- 
form to the above definition, and which are not al- 
ready held by Fellows, are English Literature, 
Romance Languages, Anatomy, Botany, Geology, 
Engineering, Physiology, Chemistry, Applied 
Chemistry, Political Economy, Ecology. This 
list is not necessarily permanent. (The Faculty 
of Divinity is here not included: the Chairs 
attached to it appear to require exceptional treat- 
ment.) 

The system of confining Fellowship to tlie Arts 
School appears to have been abandoned everywhere 
except in Trinity College. The Professor-Fellow 
of Oxford or Cambridge is appointed in every 


branch of learning, in accordance with the more jorar 
extended scope of University teacliing whch the gTiTBHEsr 
progress of knowledge has necessitated. Our -7. 
needs will not be met oy merely widening the scope _L 
of examination. Tlie consensus of authoritative 
opinion at the pi-esent day appears to be opposed 
to filling important scientific posts by examina- 
tional test. 

If, further, it be conceded that the important 
Cliairs sliould have a right to paiticipation 
in the government of the College, it would appear 
a desirable distinction between them and those 
lesser ^sts held by professonal men and others 
that a Fellowship should be attached to the impor- 
tant Chair. Thus Fellowsliip would, as at pre- 
sent, alone confer the right to sit upon the Board. 

The existing want of unity and homogeneity — 
which is much to be deplored — would be once and 
for all removed by the suggested change. 

20. In making an appointment arZ vifam aui culpam, 
whether in the case of Fellowship, Professorship, or 
Lectureship, the Board shall confer with the Faculty 
most concerned. 

2L Thci'e sliaU be, as a general rule, an annual 
election to Fellowship according to method (b), (see §16 
above). However, the Board Stall have power to sus- 
pend one or more elections if in their opinion advis- 
able in the interests of the University. More than 
one Fellow may be elected annually if necessity arises. 

The number of Junior Fellows under the pre- 
sent system appears fo be about 25. On the sys- 
tem of annual elections, if tlie retirement regula- 
tion (see § 22, below) be taken as equivalent to the 
attainment to Senior Fellowship, and the age of 
election be earlier than at present, there would be 
in the future a number of Fellows (elected on the 
(b) mode of election) voi less than now make up 
the body of Junior Fellows. It would probably He 
deemed desirable to retain the existing number. 

Of tliese, three would be Provisional Felloivs. As- 
suming the same distribution of posts as at pre- 
sent among tliese Fellows, there would be the same 
luunerical teaching strength in the Arts School 
as now, except that two of the number are pro- 
bably exempted from teacliing duties, in order to 
fill the posts of Senior Lecturer and Bursar. The 
deduction of tivo is, however, made good by the 
fact that a certain number of Readers will be 
available to assist in teaching in Arts. 

inclusive of the Chairs cit«^ above (§10), as in- 
corporated among the Fellowships, there would be 
a total of about 36 acting Fellows. 

22. At the age of 66 a Fellow may be retired by the 
Board, subject to the approval of the Faculty con- 
cerned, or may voluntarily retire. At the age of 70 
retirement shall be compuiory, unless it be deemed by 
the Board that it is desirable the Fellow should con- 
tinue in office. Upon retirement a Fellow shall re- 
ceive a pension, the amount of which shall be gradua- 
ted according to his years of service, a_ certain mini- 
mum period of office beng required to entitle the Fellow 
to full pension. In the event of illness necessitating 
retirement at an age before 65, and after the tenure 
has b«ome life-long, a pension which is graduated 
according to his years of service shall be paid to the 
Fellow. In the estimate of service the probationary 
period shall be included. 

There shall be not less than five Tutor-Fellows who 
shall act as Tutors and perform no other duties, save 
lecturing not more than twice daily during Term and 
examining. A Provisional Fellow shall not act as 
Tutor. 

Headers. 

24. Each year the Board sliall, after consultation 
with the Examiners, elect not more ^an four_ Readers 
on the results of the Moderatorship Examinations, 
and also having regard to the previous career of the 
candidates. The subjects upon which these elections 
sliall be made diall depend mainly upon the require- 
ments of the University at the time, and in part upon 
special merit shown by the candidate. The tenure of 
office of a Reader shall be three years ; and the salary 
attached thereto shall be £150 per annum, along with 
rooms and commons. 
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At the conclusion of tlie three years, the Readership 
shall become vacant ; but in cases of special merit, or 
■where it is deemed desirable to encourage the holder 
to go on to Fellowship, the tenure of office may be 
renewed by the Board upon the recommendation of the 
Faculty concerned, and an increase of stipend given, 
if good reason arises. 

25. The duties of a Reader shall consist in teaching 
in Arts or in acting as Assistant to any of the Chairs. 

There are at present a large number of Assis- 
tancies attach to the Chairs; in -time, many of 
these would be taken up by the Readers. Of the 
ten or twelve Readers ■who might be in office at one 
time, some five or sis would probably be assigned 
to such duties. The remainder would be available 
for teaching in Arts. 

The value of Readership as an endowment of 
post-graduate work is evident. The institution of 
such a body would undoubtedly attract students to 
the University. 

In answer to the objection that the institution 
of Readers would weaken public confidence in the 
teaching of the University, it may be pointed out 
that the number of Readers teaching in Arts would 
be small, and that the eaistence of Assistants lec- 
turing in the Professional Schools has not led 
to any loss of public confidence in the teaching of 
the Schools. 

The existing Studentships would naturally be 
merged in the Readerships. 


The Pen'od oj Transition. 

On the question of immediate reforms (a) to (c), and 
the safe-guarding of vested interests (f) and (5), we 
offer the following suggestions: — 

(a) The enactment of sections 1, 3, and 4 affecting 
the &nate. 

(h). The institution of the Faculties, with their 
powers and duties, as defined in sections 12, 13, 14. 
This involves tlie replacement of the existing Council 
by the new Bodies. 

(f). The enactment of sections 15, 16, defining the 
new mode of election to Fellowship, and 17, 19, 20, 
21, referring to the probationary period attached 
thereto, etc. Also section 18. that is, Fellowship to be 
attached to the I’rincipal Chairs when occasion for 
future appointments arises. The immediate right to 
vote for and seiwe upon the Board to be conferred on 
the Principal Chairs. 

(d) . An addition of two to the existing Board 
elected from the Junior Fellows and Principal Chairs, 
to hold office for three years, when there will .be an 
election of as many as may be required to make up the 
number of the Board to ten. The final arrangement 
of retirement by rote, two each year, to come into 
force only when six are elected. “When more than 
six are required to fill vacancies upon the Board, 
section 2 to come into force, whereby the right of 
election of one member devol'ves upon the Senate. 

(e) . The Readerships to be instituted so far as funds 
permit. This involves sections 24 and 25. 

(/) Section 22 to be accepted by the Junior Fellows, 
subject to the next c!a\ise {5). 

(p). Adequate compensation to be made to the exist- 
ing Junior Fellows (in the form of an annuity) for 
their Icks of prospective right to Senior Fellowship. 


Financial. 

The method su^ested above for dealing witli vested 
interests during the transitional period involves pay- 
ment of compensatory annuities to the present Junior 
Fellows- 

On the complicated financial claims -which arise 
under this mo^ of compensation, the professional 
advice of Dr. C. E. Ho-weli, A.I.A., has b«n taken. 
The annuities are, of course, variable with the age 
of the Junior Fellow. The claims of those at the 
head of the list — the four most senior — are, for sim- 
plicity of calculation, assumed to be met by a per- 


petuation of the existing system of promotion so far as 
financial benefits are concerned. The average age of 
accession to Senior Fellowship is taken as 64 ; and_ it 
is assumed also that the pension to be paid to Junior 
Fellows on retii-ement at 65 is £800 per annum, ths 
compensatory annuity then ceasing. On these data 
Dr. Howell arrives at the approximate estimate that 
the annuities amount at first to a total of £2,745, 
which sum would gradually diminish according as 
each annuitant attained the pensionable age. 

The necessity of borrowing to meet this annual 
demand would soon cease. For each Junior Fellow 
who became pensionable a permanent saving of £550 
per annum is effected; i.e. the difference between the 
present income of a Senior Fellow and the pensiort 
proposed. Thus after the four most senior of th© 
present Junior Fellows have been promoted to the 
financial position of Senior Fellowship, each retire- 
ment among the Junior Fellows — accompanied, as it 
normally •would be, by a vacancy among the seven 
Senior Fellows — is attended by this saving to the 
College. This condition holds for the first seven 
Junior Fellows retired ; so that the saving finally 
amounts to nearly £4,000 yearly. It follows fliat in a 
few years the University will be in a position to meet 
the claims for annuities arising each year, and have- 
a considerable surplus. 

"Vnien the new scheme is completely in force the fol- 
lowing statement would represent, approximately, th© 
financial position. The expenditure arising uiider 


tlie proposed regulations would he : — 

£ 

Readerships, ten (say) at £150, ... 1,500 

Rooms and commons for Readers, ... 500 

Registrar, salary, as a maximum, ... 600 

Bursar, salary, additional to Fellow- 
ship, 300 

Senior Lecturer, salary, additional to 

Fellowship, 200 

Secretaries of Faculties, five at £30, ... 150 

Minor Offices, 250 

Cost of Pensions (say), 5,000 

Early Retirements (say), SOO 

Total, ... £9,000 


To meet these additional outlays there will be the? 
retrenchment effected by the institution of an unpaid 
Governing Body. And as it is proposed to merge the* 
present University Studentships in the Readerships, 
the annual outlay on these must also be taken into 


account. "We have then; — 

£ 

Salaries of Board, 

0,480 

One Retirement Allowance, 

1,100 

Ten Studentships (say), ... 

800 


Total, £11,380 


It appears, then, that a saving would be effected 
which would gradually become available. For some 
years the greater part would be absorbed in the extinc- 
tion of vested interests. Existing anomalies o£ 
salary, which, are many, might, after that, have somis- 
prospect of being removed. 

The payments to meet vested interests m-ust, in our- 
opinion, take precedence of any outlays to be incurred 
under the new scheme. It will be noticed, for instance, 
that it is not proposed to establish more Readerships 
than funds permit. The number of these might, at 
first, not exceed the value of the existing Student- 
ships. 

We think that much would be gained by the adop- 
tion of an insurance system of providing pensions, 
whereby annual payments from date of an appoint- 
ment, are invested at compound interest. Such a system, 
must effect a large saving over that now in force, and 
might well be commenced with appointments mad© 
under the new constitution. 
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VI. 

statement submitted by the Heads of the Scieatiac Departments in Trinity CoUege, Dublin. 


Report on the Protision for PosT-GaAnuATB Study, 
AND FOR TrfE EkCOUKAOEMENT OF HeSEARCH [IX. 
anti X. of Terms of Reference.] 


TO TUB MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION. 

Gentlemen, 

I have tlie Jionour — in my capacity as Secre- 
tary — to preface tlie following Reports from tlie Heads 
of the several Departments in which Scientific Re- 
, search might be undertaken with a few remarks by 
way of summary. It will be noticed that certain 
deaderata are repeatedly referred to in tliese Reports. 
These are : — 

1. (Spccta! aecomoclaiion for Bcsearch worlt. 

2. Endowni&iit of EeseareJi. 

3. Instrumental outfit and plant. 

The want of accommodation is in the case of tlie 
School of Experimental Physics about to be made good 
— at least for existing demands — by the completion of 
the new Laboratory olitained under the recent public 
movement. Under the same scheme the accommodation 
for the School of Botany will be largely increased. The 
School of Geology and allied Sciences will shortly 
receive some extension of room. 

There are demands for increased accommodation for 
Research from the Departments of Chemistryj Astro- 
nomy, Botany, Anatomy, Physiology, and Mechanical 
Engineering. 

Regarding tlie second requirement, viz., Endow- 
ment of Researcli, suggestions are made for the insti- 
tution of Readerships, open to brilliant Graduates ; 
and for tire provision of extra Assistants ; and, again, 
for the establishment of a fund, receiving an annual 
CTant from the College, from which financial aid could 
be obtained. _ It is to be observed tlrat the institution, 
of Readerships, some of whicli would be open to Gra- 
duates desirous of pursuing Research, would in many 
cases sufficiently meet the demand for extra teaching 
assistance, for it would be in every way desirable that 
Readers should discharge certain teaching duties, In 
some Departments of Researcli more highly skilled 
assistance would, however, bo requii'ed. 

It is probably beyond the existing resoui'ces of tire 
University to provide any substanti^ financial endow- 
ment of Research. Supposing, however, the requisite 
funds forthcoming, the administration of a fund for 
tile purpose of Research must involve expert opinion 
upon, or in toucli with, the Governing Bo^, or the 
institution of a body of experts to deal with applica- 
tions. If the several Scientific Faculties of the Uni- 
versity were organised, these ivould be very proper 
bodies either to have charge of a Research Fund or to 
advise the Governing Body. 

The institution of a Research Fund would assist 
towards meeting the third requirement, seeing that, 
in most Researches, special apparatus is best pur- 
chased according as necessity arises ; the latest forms 
of apparatus ara thus procured. The Research Fund 
would be more especially allocated to such uses, or 
to tlie purchase of material for the various require- 
ments of experiment. 

Over and above special apparatus, certain plant or 
apparatus proper to their subjects are needed in several 
■Departments. It would be difficult to estimate the 
®*Pital outlay required; but the amount would pro- 
bably be considerable. There is a consensus of opinion 
among tliose_ concerned that, in tlie event of financial 
aMistance being obtained from the Government on any 
of University Reform, this important matter 
SMuld form the subject of special inquiry and report, 
■ihe needs_ in respect of accommodation would also 
probably involve an outlay beyond the existing 
resources of tlie College, and could only be met by 
'jovernmont intervention. 


It should be pointed out that certain branches of 
Science are too much neglected, or not considered at 
all, among tlie Scientific studies of the University. 
Thus Spectroscopy, Radio-activity, Seismology, Atmos- 
pheric Electricity, Meteorology, Geodetics, and Geo- 
graphy are but little encouraged. It would be in 
many respects desirable that the first of these should 
find some provision at Dunsinlc, where it might he 
pursued in connexion with its Astronomical bearing. 
The last four might be advantageously represented by 
a Lectureship in Geophysics. 

The important question of the endowment of the 
Dunsink Observatory is brought forward in the Report 
from the Observatory, herein included. 

It is satisfactory to add that, notwithstanding the 
embaiTassment arising from insufficient or unsuitable 
accommodation, want of skilled assistance, and lack of 
appliances, a considerable body of Research work has 
come from the Scientific Departments of the Univer- 
sity within recent years. 


I 


Juhj 27th, 1906. 


am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. Jolt, 

Hon. Secretary. 


Reports of Heads of DEPARTMEsra, 

School of Anatom]]. 

Except in the case of Medical practitioners who 
have been qualified for some years, and who desire, 
for purposes of practice, to revive their knowledge, or 
obtain information -regarding recent advances, it 
seems unnecessary to consider separately post-graduate 
and research work in Anatomy. 

The subject of Anatomy is, as a rule, taken only by 
Medical students as a part of their intermediate train- 
ing. .Recently-qualified Medical men, having already 
spent five years in an arduous and expensive Medical 
course, are, for the most part, compelled to take up 
remunerative private practice, or enter one of the 
Medical services. Hence the number of individuals 
likely to be able to devote themselves to research work, 
without endoivment, in such a subject as Anatomy, is 
necessarily small. Nevertheless, a considerable amount 
of investigation and important research work is from 
time to time carried on in the School of Anatomy; 
and, as far as is possible, opportunities are placed at 
the_ disposal of students and graduates for such work. 
It is hoped that the recent institntion by the Univer- 
sity of an Honors Degree (Moderatorship) in Natural 
Science in which Anatomy forms a part, will give a 
stimulus to, and lead to an increase in, the number of 
students capable of undertaking research work in 
Anatomy, including Embryology and Anthropology. A 
small room has lately been fitted up for Embryological 
work in the Anatomical Department ; and this room 
will, during the greater portion of the year, afiord 
sufficient space for at least two students, should such 
offer themselves for research work. The Dublin 
Anthropometric Laboratory, wbich is included in the 
Department of Anatomy, and which was, for the most 

S art equipped by a grant from the Royal Irish Aoa- 
emy, also has been proved to afford valuable oppor- 
tunities for research work in Anthropometry. To 
make proper use of the opportunities available, an 
increased staff and research endowments are urgently 
needed. In the Science Scheme drawn up a few years 
ago, fairly satisfactory provision for affoiding teaching 
and opportunities for research work in Embryology 
was put forward. Unfortunately, the money suo- 
scribed has not been sufficient to enable the committee 
responsible for carrying out the scheme to undertake 
the part dealing with the Department of Anatomy. 
This is the more to be regretted, as Embryolo^ must 
be regarded as one of the most fruitful fields of 
anatomical research. 
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One of tlie most important functions of a Depart- 
ment of Anatomy is concerned witJi providing oppor- 
tunities for Medical men of do\’ising, or perfecting, 
operations for tlie relief of diseased conditions ; also a 
stimulus and an increased vitality will always be given 
to the work of a dissecting-room by the presence of 
Medical men who are strmng to perfect their know- 
ledge of the anatomy of the various parts or organa of 
the body, oi' to test the anatomical basis of various 
Surgical and Medical procedures, or inferences. 
Trinity College is fortunate in being able to ofEev 
excellent facilities to a large number of such Medical 
men, and in being able to assist them in tlieir work. 
The many published papers, containing the conclu- 
sions and facts arrived at as the wsult of work done in 
the dissecting-room, amply testify to tho advantago 
taken of tlie opportunities offered. 

In speaking of research work in Anatomy at Trinity 
College, one must not fail to note the powerful stimu- 
lus given to the study of Descriptive Anatomy and 
Morijhology by tlie work carried ou there for so many 
years by Professor Cunningham, the influence of 
which is so plainly visible in the various papers and 
theses publishetl by lii.s pupils. 

In conclusion it may bo said that (1) the foundation 
of research scholarships, (2) the provision of a fund 
for apparatus and equipment, and (3) the endowment 
of achlitional assistants, must be regainled as necessary 
parts of any satisfactory scheme for the promotion of 
research work in Anatomy. Tlie first ami third of 
these reqiiiremejits would be suitably met by the insti- 
tution 01 readerships, such as have bi-esi i)ropc>se<l in 
another place. 

A. Fbaxcis Dixox. 

School of Botany. 

Up to the present, the opportunities for research in 
the School of Botany can only be regarded as unsatis- 
factory. The space available consists of two small 
rooms, which have also to servo as class-rooms for the 
Arts Students in Botany. These rooms were originally 
constructed as dwelling-rooms, and, after successive; 
alterations, were partially adapted for use as class- 
rooms, and were fitted with bendies for microscopic 
work. The incompleteness of the arrangenient may 
be judged from the fact that water is laid on to only 
one point in tlie two rooms. 

The instimmcntal equipment for research is meagre : 
the teacliing apparatus only, when not in use of the 
classes, being available for research, together with 
those instruments which have been purchased by the 
Professor and his Assistant. 

Ill connexion with the School of Bntany there is a 
fine Herbarinm, which has not only been much used 
in researches carried out in the Trinity College School, 
hut has also afforded .assistance to investigators of 
other countries in the prosecution of their researches. 

A good working Library, which contains valuable 
works of reference and series of Botanical Journals, 
has been presented to the School by the cx-I’rofessor, 
Dr. E. Perceval Wright. 

The Botanic Cardens are also a most valuable asset 
in the matter of research, and have supplied much 
material used in Physiological, Anatomical. Histolo- 
gical, and systematic Botanical research. They also 
afford opportunity for the investigation of the various 
problems of plant Biology. The usefulness of tlie 
Gardens has, however, been hampered by the want of 
a preperiy-equippod laboratory within the grounds. 
There is no doubt that the ^uipment of such a labo- 
ratory would not only facilitate the carrying out of 
work for which the Gardena are at present used, but 
would also render investigations feasible which ate, 
under the present conditions, practically impossible. 
The need of one or two propagating houst-s and addi- 
tional workmen also preclude tlie full use of tiie 
Gardena for important experimental work. 

In 1892 the Board of Trinity College appointed an 
assistant to the Professor of Botany to help in the 
working of the School and to give time for research. 
The post of assistant had to be discontinued during 
the years 1904 and 1905, owing to the lack of working- 
room. A subsequent airangement has partially fi-eed 
the rooms alluded to above from dass-work ; and the 
Board have re-appointed an assistant this year who, 
when not occupied in teaching and preparation for 
classes, will be able to devote himself to the prosecution 
of research. i , 


In recent times the Professors of Botany have dmu- 
their best to encourage the spirit of research in the 
stuflenta who come under their direction ; thus the 
ex-Professor annually awarded a prize for research 
work eavrietl out in tho Senior Sopluster year ; 
and at tlie piesvnt time half the marks at the Modera- 
torship examination arc assigned to research work 
carried out in the final year. 

In this connection it should be mentiojicd that 
Botany labours under I ho saiiu? disudvantago us tho 
other Natural Sciences in Trinity College; — viz., there 
are no substantial prizes awarded in tlu’se- sabjeet.s. 
Consequently few students can affoi’d to devote tlu-ni- 
sclves mainly to the Natural Sdeiicos iluriiig their 
undergraduate carwr. The coinploti; absoiKW of 
sciiulai'siiixjs and exhibitions, wiiioh would liolp to sup- 
port a student after graduation, vonder advaiieud re- 
seai'ch in almost every east; impussible. Thiaa; is no 
doubt that the foundation of prizes and i-xhibilions, 
which might entail a certain aiummt of teaching woric 
ou tho winners, would be a powerful and much-needed 
encouragement to research in all the N atural Sciences. 

It is pleasant to be able to state that tho facilities of 
the School of Botany for research will (through tin- 
generosity of the same Benefactors, who have endoweil 
the Univereity with the new Physical Lab.oratory) in 
the near future be largely increased by tho erection, 
equ^ment, and endowment of a good working Bfitani- 
cal Institute in the College. In this Institute will be 
found suitable space; and equipment for the teaching 
needs of the School of Botany, and a certain amminl; 
of provision f<jr researeh in physiological, auatumical, 
and cytological Botany. The two student-doinmistm- 
toi'ships provided by this gift to tho Colloga will Iv 
awardi'd to brilliant stnik-nts, and will, it ifi lioju'd, 
act as an incontivo to study and as an cudownu'nt to 
research. 

Since 1892 about twenty-five researches emanating 
from the School of Botany of Ti'inity College have been 
published. Most of these papers, togulher with no- 
enunts of the general work cf tlu; Herbarium, have 
appeared in “ Tlie Notes from the Botanical School 
of Trinity College, Dnbliu,’' which were published 
periodically at tho expense of the ex-Profossor. 

Henuy H. Dison- 


Scltool of Chemical Science. 

Ill considering the facilities allorded for resoavch hy 
the University in the very wide department of Chemi- 
cal Science, it is impossible to avoid pointing out, iiv 
the first instance, that the department m very aoriousiv 
handicapped in affording any facilities for resoareli 
by tho very limited money-grant supplied by tlio Uni- 
versity. 

There are at the present time twenty different elasa» 
carried on in tho School of Chemical Science, for which 
practical Laboratory work has to be provided. Tlio 
total number of stuctents working in these classes dur- 
ing the last Academic year was 174. 

The sum of £126 por annum granted by tho Univer- 
sity to the Chemical Department is already insnlli- 
cieut for tho general upkeep of tho laboratories in pro- 
viding for the various requirements of all the ordinary 
classes. It is obviously quite useless to provide labora- 
tory accommodation if the students desiring to entry 
on resoareli work cannot be supplied with the neces- 
sary apparatus and materials. 

Moreover, the fact that the University does not give 
any substantial prizes in Experimental Scienco dis- 
courages students from taking up Experimental Re- 
search for lack of funds. The absence of any Research 
Scholarships or prizes for the continuance of reaearch 
by advanced students in the University, to our min^, 
nullifies any facilities which might, and can ba, other- 
wise offered. 

As regards the existing facilities for conducting re- 
searches in the Chemical Department, apart from what 
has just be^ stated, these may be briefly summed up 
as follows : — 

(o) The chemical laboratories are fairly well equip- 
ped with all the ordinary modem apparatus constantly 
rsquir^ in conducing chemical work. 
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(b) The supply of certain modern appliances for 
making accurate quantitative measurements is de- 
ficient. 


_ (c) While the laboratories are spacious and veil ven- 
tilated, and well suited for the requirements of class 
work, a few special rooms for carrying on research 
work, without the interference of the general students 
is badly wanted. 


(d) We have no room suitable for 
optical chemical worlc generally. 


spectroscopic and 


(fl) The e.xistiiig room for conducting ultimate or- 
gaiuc analysis, etc., is not very well suited to the re- 
quirements. 


(/) At present the time and energy of the three 
teachers arc quite fully taken up with lectures, demon- 
strations, and oxaminatioiis. At least one additional 
demonstrator is required to help in the work of the de- 
partment to allow of research work being carried on bv 
members of the staff, and to permit of careful superin- 
tendence of students’ investigations. 

(ff) A small lecture-room for advanced lectures is 
greatly needed, as at present it is impossible to deliver 
all the different Honor Lectures 'during the Michael- 
mas and Hilary Terms in the one lecture-theatre. The 
Professor's private laboratory has to be used as an im- 
provised lecture-room for certain Honor Lectures. 
This is, of course, very unsatisfactory, and a great 
drawback to the carrying on of research work. 

(h) The want of a small library of clieniical works 
of reference and periodicals is sadly felt. At present, 
with a few exceptions, all the books at the disposal 
of the students are our own private property. The 
Library of the University supplies the Anatomical, 
Pathological, and Physiological Departments with alj 
the chief publications which it receives in these sub- 
jects. This practice has not been extended to the 
Chemical Department. 


Since 1887, twenty-soven original Memoirs have been 
issued from the School of Chemistry. 


Stdnex Young. 
Emil A. WEBSia. 


School of Hi'perimental FJiijsics. 

In view of the gi’eatly increased accommodation 
which will shortly be available for this Department, 
it is hardly profitable to refer at length to ])ast or 
present restrictions which have hampered teaching 
and research work. 

The new buildings arc, both in design and fittings, 
in every respect up to date. The cost for building and 
permanent fittings will amount to nearly £16,000 of 
the £16,500 given for the building by the Eight Hon. 
Viscount Iveagh. The Laboratory will afford some 
special rooms for research in addition to such accommo- 
dation for teaching as will meet the requirements 
of the University for many years, unless some con- 
sidei-able increase in the numbers of students takes 
place. The Lecture Tiieatre will seat about 130 stu- 
dents. There is a large class-room lor practical ele- 
mentary instruction capable of receiving about 50 stu- 
dents. There are also special rooms for advanced 
studies in Electricity. Magnetism, Heat, and Optics. 
In these a certain amount of research could be carried 
out by students, as well as in the special rooms pro- 
vided for the purpose. 

In the past tlie prosecution of research has been 
muoli hampered bv tlie inadequate accommodation and 
equipment available, as well as by the amount of rou- 
tine work that devolves upon f^e staff, which has much 
increased in recent years. Nevertheless, a not incon- 
siderable record of past successful work — now become 
historical — is associated with the old Laboratory. 

Apart from difficulties which might present them- 
selves in the event of any large increase in the numbers 
of students, the more immediate necessities of the 
future will arise in connection with lack of endowment 
for Research by Graduates who have distinguished 
themselves in their studies, but are unable to continue 
them for lack of funds. The students of the College 
are almost invariably under the necessity of seeking a 
means of livelihood as soon as possible ; and they can- 


not afford to continue at research work without pecu- Jonrr 
luary assistance. Readerships or Studentships entail- •STiTEiiEMT 
ing some teaching duties, and having attached an in- t-^ggSVI. 
come sufficient for the support of the holders, would ■ 
not only provide welcome help to the teaching staff, 
but would assist forward brilliant young men. The 
only existing endowments of the sort are a Scholarship 
m Experimental Science, value about £18 per nTiim m 
for five years, with rooms and commons free, and gene- 
rally won by an undergraduate ; and the FitzGerald 
Memorial Prize, value £55 for one year, awarded, in 
Experimental Phreics, on the results of the Modera- 
torsliip Examination. The award in this examination 
depends, in part, on some original investigation car- 
ried out by the student during the preceding year. 

The fund contributed bv the benefactors of the Uni- 
versity in connection with Lord Iveagh’s gift will pro- 
vide an income of £350 per annum additional 
to that paid by the College. Some of- this -will be 
available for research, and should do much to meet ex- 
penses arising in connection with any research involv- 
ing moderate outlay ; but most of i-fc is earmarked for 
special purposes, and for some time to come there will 
be a hea-vy demand upon it to meet- the requirements 
of tlie Laboratory for instmmental equipment of the 
more standard description. 

The present prospects of this Department must be 
considered, on the_ whole, satisfactorj-. 

W. E. THHirr. 


School of Geology, ^linemloij]]. CrystaVopTn'phy, 
Fcilaordoloyy, mil yiininQ. 

Tlie Department of Geology and allied Sciences pos- 
sesses, at the present time, but one room available for 
research, and no proper equipment. "Under these con- 
ditions experimental research is at the present time 
being earned ont, mainly by help of a Government 
Grant received through the Royal Society. This work 
js, however, in the hands of the Professor, and cannot 
be said to increase the educational value of the Depart- 
ment to the students b^ond what they may gaim as 
spectators. For any additional work of resear^ there 
is no accommodation. Recently, when a distinguished 
Graduate desired to pursue certain experimental work 
in conjunction with the Professor of Geology, it was 
found necessaiy to transfer the work to the prerais« 
of the Royal Dublin Society. The case serves to illus- 
trate the existing limitations of research in this De- 
partment. 

It is the more regrettable that accommodation and 
equipment are not available because of the wide field 
of work open at the present time in Physical Geology. 

Although, according to present intentions, a part of 
the accommodation set free by the removal of the 
School of Experimental Physics to the New Buildings 
will be allocated to the Department of Geology, no pro- 
vision has, as yet, been made for meeting the cost of 
alterations and of the equipment -which will be re- 
quired. 

There is no Assistant attached to the School of 
Geology — no help beyond a small grant for student as- 
sistance. X first condition for any considerable 
vol-ume of work being done in the several branches of 
Science in the University of Dublin would ^ sufficient 
assistance. A scheme for the encouragement of Re- 
search in the University, by a certain endowment of 
post-graduate work, would probably place at least one 
worker at the disp<»al_of the Professor of Geology. As- 
suming that the requisite accommodation and equip- 
Dient were also secured, it might be reasonably antici- 
pated that good work wonld be forthcoming. 

The institution of an annual endowment of research 
in the form of a snm— not necessarily a large sum- 
paid into an endowment fund would greatly assist the 
carrying out of r^arch work in Trinity College. The 
fund should be in the control of the Faculties of 
Science. 

Some twenty-four original Memoirs have been issued 
from the School of Geology since 1897. 

John Joit. 

E 
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The il/cc/ian?'cal Engineering Lciboraiory. 

The present Laboratory was finished and opened for 
the training of students nearly two years ago, the 
equipment tnereof being essentially of such a Rind as 
would be useful for teaching purposes, and no pro- 
vision was made at the time for carrying out research 
work. Its ^uipment includes a 10-ton Wicksteed 
testing machine, a looomotire boiler and compound 
condensing engine, of 30 H.P., a 8 H.P. Crossley gas- 
engine, and a 4 H.P. Tangye oil-engine. The Sle- 
chanical Workshop is fitted with lathes, shaping and 
drilling machines, and other machine tools for the pre- 
paration of specimens for testing aud other mechanical 
work. A part of the Laboratory is fitted up for the 
testing of cements : its equipment includes a tensile 
testing machine and otlier apparatus used in the 
preparation of samples for testing. 

Under the present conditions tlie students have no in- 
ducement to carry out research work, and with the 
courses as arrang^ no spare time for such work. The 
only feasible plan which would give time for this would 
be to establisli a post-graduate coui'se, and to allot such 
a sufficient grant of money ns would ensure of its being 
carried into effect. Tlve Lsboratory at present can 
only accommodate a very limited number of students ; 
and a further enlargement of the Laboratory, together 
■with more plant, would be required. The lines on 
which research work could most beneficially be carried 
out are on the materials of construction and the 
strength of structures. 

For this purpose a larger testing-machine, together 
with the necessary plant, are required. There is a 
vast field for research work on the strength of the 
materials of construction and the strength of struc- 
tures ; and given a sufficiently powerful machine, to- 
gether with a sufficient endowment, there is no doubt 
that useful work could be accomplished. 

Since the inception of the Laboratory research work 
has been carried out on the strength and the economic 
design of columns, the results of which were pub- 
lished in the Pi-oeeedings of the Institution of Me- 
chanical Engineers and of the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers of Ireland ; also on the stresses on the web of 
plate-girders, and on the strength of the materials of 
construction now in course of p^lication. 

W. E. Lilly. 

Medical SehoaL 

Post-Graduate Classes in preparation for the Royal 
Army Medical Corps, the Royal Naval Sledical 
Service, and the Indian Medical Service 

Just three years ago the Board of Trinitv College 
approved the formation of, and subsidised classes for, 
qualified Medical men wishing to enter the Royal 
Army Medical Corps, the Royal Navy, and the TT'd ian 
Medical Services. The courses of instruction are held 
twice yearly, and are given by Graduates of the Uni- 
versity. The Lectures and practical classes are held 
in the Departments of the M^cal School. Trinity Col- 
lege, and the Clinical instruction is given in the Royal 
City of Dublin Hospital. 

The classes have been well attended, not only by our 
own Graduates, but also by young Medical men from 
other schools in Ireland and Great Britain. The re- 
sults are shown to be most escellent. 

The numbers attending these classes have been as 


follows : — 

1904 {first session) ... 7 

1904 (second session) ... 11 

1905 (first session) ... 14 

1005 (second session) ... 24 

1906 (first session) ... 27 


Post-G-vaduaic Ctasset in Medidne. 

Some three years ago the Board of Trinity College 
sanctioned a scheme, . put forward by the Medical 
School Committee, for post-graduate instruction for 
Medical practitioners. The scheme, which has been 
carried out in each of the last three years, in- 
cludes instruction in the following subjects : — Surgery, 
•Clinical Surgery, Operations, Medicine, Clinical Medi- 
cine, Ophthalmolo^, Diseases of the Skin, Ear, Nose, 
and Throat, Pathology, Anatomy, X-Ray work, 
Oynrecology, '.and Cystoscopy. 


Distinguished practitioners in Dublin, most of them 
Graduates of the University, have generously given 
their services in carrying out the scheme, wliicli, with- 
out their help, would have been impossible. Trinity 
College has gained by enlisting the services of these 
gentlemen for its teaching work. The success which 
has attended the com-ses has been very marked, and 
the results obtained very gratifying. In many cases 
Medical men gave up their hard-earned summer holi- 
day to attend the classes, and came to Dublin from 
long distances. Each year our numbers have in- 
creased ; aud we have realised that we have come more 
fully into contact mid sympathy, more especially witli 
the practitioners from the country districts of Ii-eland. 
Educationally, we believe tlie courses have been a dis- 
tinct success. 

The numbers attending the courses were as fol- 
lows ; — 

1904 17 

1906 21 

1906 22 

- A. C. O’Sullivan. 

A. F. Dixon. 


School of Pathology. 

The provision for research in Pathology is exceed- 
ingly inadequate. There are Medical and Surgical 
Travelling Prizes — awarded in alternate years — of 
£100 each. The prizemen are required to furjiish to 
the Regius Professor tlieir formal report on the hospi- 
tals attended by tliem ; but it is not made a condi- 
tion that research work should be done, and, as a rule, 
it is not done. 

There is a Stewart Scliolarship in Mental Disease 
awarded from “time to time.” the last two awarded 
were of value £50 per annum, tenable for three years, 

In the Pathological Department there is an Assist- 
ancy of £50 a year, which is intended for the en- 
couragement of research. 

The present holder of this post has published eight 
original papers since his appointment in 1904, the 
Pathological work for which was carried out in this 
Laboratory. 

A prize, called the Reuben Harvey Prize, is given 
every three years, under the management of the Col- 
lie of Physicians, for a piece of original research. 
This prize, on the last two occasions, was awarded to 
students who had carried out their work in this Labora- 
tory. 

The expense of the research was in one case partly 
defrayed lay a grant from the British Medical Asso- 
ciation ; in the other case it fell directly on the 
Laboratory. 

There are plenty of young men here able and willing 
to do ori^m. work ; but tliere is no provision to assist 
them to live while they are doing it. In consequence 
of this most of the clever men t^o to grinding, with 
bad results to themselves and to the scTiool. I think 
the success which has attended the one experiment 
which has been made, viz.— the institution of the £50 
Assiatantship in Pathology, would justify an exten- 
sion of a similar kind. If we had three or four 
Readerships or Scholarships of £50 a year, given on 
condition tliai the holder should devote his time to re- 
search, I believe that excellent work would be done in 
this Laboratory, 

No funds are provided for the purpose of defraying 
the cost of rerearch. The grant of £100 given by the 
Board of Trinity College is, fully taken up by the ordi- 
nary Laboratory expenses. • 

A. 0. O’Sullivan. 


School of Physiology. 

The prosecution of research work in this Department 
■ is hampered by the fact that a large- part of the Pro- 
fessors’ time all the year round- is taken up with the 
actual routine* of Elementary Teaching.' 
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Two assistants ate provided ; but at least one other 
is necessary to secure ‘for each, at some one period of 
the year, a degree of comparative freedom from pre- 
paration and teaching-work, and so give opportunity 
for the oontinnous prosecution of a piece of research 
work. An inquiry well started under such conditions 
will be follow^ up throughout the remainder of the 
year, when a new piece of work would not be taken in 
baud. 


reduced with a view to tlie formation of catalogues of Jorai 
star-places ; durhig the last ten years three su<m cats- Stateubni- 
logues have been published, a fourth is ncrvv ready for VI. 

press, and the observations for a fifth are in progress. — - 

The total number of observations of this character 
made and reduced during the ten years is 21,777, in 
addition to the observations made for the purpose of 
determiniug the clock en'or and the errore of the in- 
struments. 


No siHcial funds are provided to meet the cost of 
research work. Nov is the School of Physic at all 
ade< 5 ^«iitel;y endowed witli post-graduate bursaries or 
scholarships to enable young graduates to follow up 
and extend their professional education by investiga- 
tion work. 

Additional space is also required to accommodate 
tliose engaged in research. The present Laboratory is 
fully occupied by undergraduates during the greater 
part of the year. 

At present investigations are in progress by (a) the 
Professor, (b) both the assistants in the Laboratory, 
(c) two young qualified Medical men in practice in 
Dublin. 

Since 1902, when the present Professor was ap- 
pointed, eleven ori^nal Memoirs have been issued from 
the Physiological Laboratory. 

W. H. TnosirsoN. 

School of Zooloijij. 

Facilities for Research. 

These are of tlve ordinary kind, a couple of good 
miri-oscoiws, microtomes for large 'or small sections, 
and such like. 

Lately there has been added a glass-house fitted with 
tanks ui which observations on the habits, life-bistory, 
and embryology of small terrestrial and fresh-water 
animals, could be can-ied out. Marine forms could 
be studied, but with greater difficulty, as there could 
be no constant supply of fresli sea-water — an essential 
condition for really useful work. Hitherto, the re- 
sources liave proved fairly sufficient, but obviously 
they can be largely increased, and should be, if tlie 
Department is to be properly equipped. 

H. W. Mackixtosh. 

15f7i July, 1906. 

The Obiervatory and Fo$t-Graduate TForit in 
Aitronomy and Spectroscopy. 

The Chair of Asti-onomy in the University of Dub- 
lin, wliich was established in 1783 by the bequest of 
Provost Andrews, was by Letters Patent in 1792, 
united to the office of Royal Astronomer of Ireland. 
A similar arrangement exists in Scotland, the As- 
tronomer Royal for Scotland being also Professor of 
Astronomy in the University of Edinburgh. 

The Royal Astronomer is Director of, and resides at. 
Dnnsink Observatory. Tlie regular Research work of 
iho_ Observatory consists of contributions to stellar 
positional Astrenomy, observations being made and 


Pile Observatory also furnishes a Time Service to 
Dublin, and is visited in the course of each year, 
either by day or on the Visitors’ nights, by upwards of 
800 persons. 

The Professorial Lectures of the Roj'al Astronomer 
are given in Trinity College. The enactments relative 
to the Professorship require that the lectures shall be 
open to the public ; but it has not been customary to 
give them a popular character. The present holder of 
the office proposes in the coming academic year to lec- 
ture on the “Theory of Optical Instruments,” and 
“Theoretical Spectroscopy and Astrophysics.” 

No practical .spectroscopic or astrophysical work is 
at present carried on at the Observatory (or elsewhere 
in the University), owing to the want o£ the necessary 
instrumental equipment. On account of the great im- 
portance of these subjects, it is very much to be de- 
sired that funds should be aUotted for supplying this 
deficiency. When this is done the Observatorv will 
be able to take a much larger share in the advanced 
teaching of the University than is at present possible ; 
for the investigations of star-places, to which the Ob- 
servatory is now mainly devoted, are of interest onlv 
to technical astronomers ; whereas Spectroscopy an5 
Astropliysies toucli a very wide circle. If equipment 
^vere provided for these studies it is proh^le that 
many of the more advanced students of Physics and 
Chemistry would wish to receive instruction or to un- 
dertake Research at the Observatory. This would be 
from every point of view desirable. 

With regard to the provision of funds for this aud 
the other purposes of the Observatory, attention may 
be called to a comparison of the mancii arrange- 
ments of the National Observatories of Ireland and 
Scotland. _ The Astronomer Ray.al for Scotland re- 
ceives a stipend as Professor in E^nburgh University, 
and also receives a stipend from the Goverument as 
Astronomer Roj-al. The maintenanco of the Edin- 
burgh Observatory and the purchase of new instru- 
ments are wholly undertaken by the Government. The 
Royal Astronomer of Ireland, on the other hand, re- 
ceives only a stipend as Professor in the University of 
Dublin ; and the whole cost of maintenance of ’the 
Observatory m borne by the University, which is ill 
able to surtain the burden. If this anomaly were re- 
moved by the institution of a Government grant to Ire- 
land sinular to that made to Scotland, it would be pos- 
sible to equip the Observatory as a centre of Research 
in Spectroscopy and Astrophysics, and so to make it 
an auxiliary of the highest value to the advanced teach- 
ing of the University._ It is hoped that the members 
of t^_ Royal Commission will favourably consider the 
possibility of making a recommendation to this effect. 

Edittod T. Whittaitee. 


VII. Joint 

SlATBUENT 

•VII. 

statement submitted by Members of the Staff of the School of Physic in the University of Dublin. 

(L)— Statement regarding the Medical School drawn up by request of the Staff. 

To the Members of the Foyal Commission. 


Qentlemeit, — At a meeting of the Staff of tire 
Medical School, held on July 26th, 1906, it was re- 
solved that we should be asked to draw up a statement 
of facts, regarding the Medical School for the infor- 
mation of the Cemmissioners. In accordance with 
this resolution, we beg to present the following state- 
ment, and, as requested, we indicate by reference num- 


bers the subjects with which our remarks are con- 
cerned. We do not think it necessary to give a com- 
plete account of the constitution and management of 
the School, particulars regarding which may be found 
in the University Calendar, hut we mermy include 
such facts as: have a special hearing on the questions 
put by the Commissioners. 

E 2 
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Joisr Subject of Inciuicy — Xo. TII. — Th« teachers who 

^State.hbst responsible for the courses of instruction given in 
%pd, 'V'll. M^cal Scliool belong to certain distinct classes: 

(1) L'nircrsifi/ Professors — constituted by Act 

25th, Geo. III., 1785 — in Anatomy and 
Surgery, Chemistry, end Botany. These 
are appointed by the Board of Trinity Coi 
lege, and hold office for seven years, at the 
end of wliich time they are ehgible for re* 
election. 

(2) Sifig’s i’ro/i’sso/s— Constituted by the same 

Act, and appointed by the Fellows of the 
Royal College of Physicians. They are ap- 
pointed for seven years, at the espiration 
of which the holders are eligible fer re-elec- 
tion. These Frofessorahips now are four in 
number, viz. : — (1) Institutes of iledicine 
(Phvsiology and Histology), (2) Practice of 
Medicine, (3) Materia Silica and Phar- 
macy, and (4) Midwifeiy. 

(3) Professors— Ap'painted by the Academic Cotin- 

cil, and approved by the Board of Ti-inity 
College, in Surgery, and in Comparative 
Anatomy (with which the chair of Zoology 
is combined). In the former the appoint- 
ment is made for seven, in the latter for 
five years, at the end of wliich period the 
holders ai'e eligible for re-election. 

(4) Zeefurers— Appointed by the Board of Trinity 

College, in Patholc^- and in Medical Juris- 
prudence and Hygiene. Tlje first of these 
holds office for life ; the second is re-elected 
each year. 

Medical students attend tlie com-ses given by the 
Hroimus Smith’s Professor of Xaiural onrl Bxperi~ 
mental Philosophy as the Physics portion of their 
curriculum. 

The Regius Professors of Physic and Surgery take 
no part in the actual teaching work of the School, and 
are mainly concerned with the conduct of the final 
examinations and the conferring of degrees. They 
are appointed by the Academic Council and approved 
by the Board of Trinity College. The Regius Pro- 
fessorship of Physic is a life appointment, that of 
Surgery is for five years, at the end of which time the 
holder of the Chair is eligible for re-election. 

Formerly it was a part of the duty of each of the 
Professors included under (1) above, to give Clinical 
Instruction in Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital. In 1867 
the duty of giving Clinical Instruction was, bv Act 
^ Parliament, transferred from the Professors of 
Clieraistry and Botany to the Professor of Sutgerv, 
and the Cniversity -Anatomist. Tlie part of the 
earlier Act which imjMses on the Professor of An- 
^omy the duty of giving Clinical instruction at Sir 
Patrick Dun's Hospital has not been repealed. The 
Board of Trinity College, however, do not consider the 
giving of such instruction to be consistent with the 
proper discliarge of the Professor’s duties in the 
t^ool, and so a substitute is appointed to undertake 
the clinical work, wliich should by Act of Parliaraent, 
form a part of the Professor’s duty. The University 
Anatomist was formerly responsible to the Board of 
Trinity College for a part of the teaching work of the 
Department of Anatomy. Recently this has been 
changed, and at present the University Anatomist 
disehar|« dinical duties only, and the office is held 
by the Regius Professor of Surgery. 

It is a part of the duty of the King’s Professors 
to give clinical instruction at Sir Patrick Dun’s Hos- 
ptal. In the can- of the Professor of raysiologv and 
Histology (Institutes of iledicine) a substitute Is ap- 
pointed to undertake the clinical part of Ms duty. 

With regard to the system of Instruction in the 
" College — All students who desire to take the M.B. 
Degree must, in addition, take the B.A. Degree in 
Arts, for which certain courses of instruction in Arts 
are required. Recently more complete courses in 
Mechanics, Physics, Botany, and Zoology have been 
instituted, and Medical students are permitted to 
count these as a part of their Arts course. In addition 
they are required to attend instruction, and pass ex- 
aminations, in Lcgics, Ethics, Astronomy, English 
Composition, and one lanCTage. The latter subjects 
are taken out by students during their Summer Medi- 
cal Sessions. Before beginning their Aledicai Course 
students are requited to pass a special entrance ex- 
amination in Arts. 


Subject of Inquiry — Xo. VIII. — Tile system of ex- 
aminations is as follows: — At the end of their 
first Medical year the students enter for the 
Preliminary Scientific Examination in (a) Chemistry 
and Physics, and (6) Zoology and Botany. 

All the subjects may be passed at the same time, or they 
may be passed in the two groups (a) and (i>). At the end 
of the second year students can enter for the Iiitcr- 
■mediflfe Examination. Part 1., but, before doing so, 
they must have completed the Preliminary Scientific 
Examination. The subjects are Anatomy, Histology, 
and Physiology (omitting the Physiology of the 
sense organs and of the central nei'vous system). Both 
subjects must be passed at the same cime. Tlie 
.ifc’cond Part of the Intermediate Examination may be 
taken at the end of the Ihivd winter, if all tlie pre- 
vious examinations have been passed, and the ueoes- 
savy course attended. The subjects are Applied An- 
atomy and Applied Physiology (iuciuding the 
Physiology of the nervous system and of the sense- 
organs). Both subjects must be passed at the same 
time. The Final Examination is divided into two 
parts. Part I. includes Patliolc^', Materia iledica, 
and Therapeutics, and 3Iedical Jurisprudence and 
Hygiene. Tliese subjects must all be passed at the 
same time. If the Intennediate Examination has 
been completed, and all the necessary instruction has 
been taken out. Part I. of the Final may be taken at 
the euil of the fourth Medical year. Part II. of the 
Final Examination includes (fi) Medicine, Clinical 
Medicine, and Mental Diseases ; (h) Surgery, Clinical 
Surgery, Surgical Operations, and Outhamic Surgery ; 
(f) Midwifery and Gynaecology. All the subjects may 
be taken at the same time, or in the groups indicated. 
The examination cannot be completed before the end 
of the fifth year. In eveiy case the student must have 
attended ail the prescribed courses of instruction be- 
fore presenting himself for any examination. The 
M.E., B.Cli., aud B.A.O. Degrees are awarded to 
students who have taken their B.A. Degree in .Arts, 
and passed all the subjects in the Final Examina- 
tion in Medicine. 

The Deg^ of Doctor in Medicine (M.D.) is, in 
practice, invariably awardeil for a Thesis read 
publicly before tlie Regius Professor of Physic. The 
Degi^ of Master in Surgery (M.Ch.) is given on 
passing an examination. 

The Examiuere at the Preliminary Scientific Ex- 
^ination are (1) the University Professor of 
Clieraistry, (2) tlie Erasmus Smith’s Professor of 
Natural and Experimental Philosopliy, (3) the Pro- 
fessor of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy, and (4) 
the University Professor of Botany. 

The Examiners at the Intermediate Examination — 
Part I. — are the Professors of Anatomy and Physiology 

and two external Examiners — one in each subject 

who are called University Examiners. 

The Examiners at the Intermediate Examination — 
Part II. — are tiie Professors of Anatomy and Physi- 
olc^- 

The Examiners at the Final Examination— Part 
I.— are the Professor of Materia Medica and Thera- 
jjeutics, the University Lecturers in Pathology, Medi- 
al Junsprodenee and Hygiene, and the University 
Examiner in Pathology (extwnal). 

The Examin^-rs at the Final E.xaminatiou in Medi- 
cine art the Regius Professor of Physic, the King’s 
Professor of Practice of Medicine, two University Ex- 
aminers in Medicine (external), and the University 
Examiner iu Mental Diseases (external). 

The Examiners at the Final Examination in 
.Surgery art the Regius I’rofessor of Surgery, the Pro- 
fessor of Sui^ery, the University Examiner in Surgery 
(external), and the University Examiner in Opli- 
tlialmic Surgery (external). 

The Examiners in the Final Examination in Mid- 
wifery and Gyuracolc^ are the Professor of Mid- 
wifery and GjTuecoIogy and the University Examiner 
in Midwifeiy (external). 

Subject of Inquiry VI. — The government of the Medi- 
cal School is in the hands of the Board and Council. 
There is, however, a representative lOommittee — the 
Medical School Committee — presided over by a mem- 
ber of the Board, whose duty it is to report to the 
Board on all matters referred to it, and to arrange 
all matters of detail in connection with the manage- 
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menfc of the_ School. This Committee also makes 
recounneiKlations to the Board as occasion reqniies. 

The Professors, as a body, meet periodically to re- 
commend external Examiners, to he appointed by the 
Board, and to transact other business. The Body of 
Professoi-s is presided over by the Regius Professor of 
Physia 

Subjects of Inquiry IX. and X. — Observations con- 
cerning the matters included under these headings 
have ali-eady been supplied to the members of the 
Commission in another paper, entitled, “Report on 
the Provision for Post-graduate Study and for the 
Encouragement of Research.” 

Subject^ of Inmiiry No. XI . — The position which 
the Medical School of Trinity College occupies 
as an organ of Medical Education among the 
Schools of Great Britain and Ireland could, 
we beliew, best be shown by stating the number cf its 


^aduates who hold Hospital appointments in Ireland, 

England, and abroad, who are Fellows of the Royal statsuskt 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, and who are viL 

serving in the Army, Navy, and Indian Medical Ser- 

vices. These number's we have not been able to ascer- 
tain completely, but we hope to do so before the Com- 
niiMioners sit, in October. 

Your obedient Servants, 

A. C. O’STOLIVAX, iT.D., F.T.C.I>., 

University Lecturer in Pathology. 

A. Fraxcis Dixos, M.B., SC.D., 

University Professor of Anatomy and 
Chirurgeiy. 

Medical School, Trinity College, Dublin, 

Juhi 2Sfh, 1906. 


(li.)— Statement submitted by three Members of the StaB of the Medici School, as undermeDtioned. 
To the Members of the Boyal Commission. 


Gestiemek, — We, the undersigned, beg to offer the 
following remarks regarding the statement of facts 
concerning the Medical Scliool whicli has been sup- 
plied to the members of the Commission, Subject of 
Inquiry FII * (see also preceding document). 

It is desirable that aU heads of teaching depart- 
ments should be appointed by the same governing 
body, and that the title “ Lecturer,” in con- 
trast_ to “University Professor," should not be 
applied to such subjects as Pathology and Hygiene. 
It is also desirable that the heads m important de- 
partments who devote their whole time to their 
teaching duties, should not be subjected to periodical 
re-election, but should, as in the case of Pathology, 
be life aiipointmenfs, or as suMested in another place, 
be appointed ad citam ant cul^tm after a probation- 
ai-y period. 

It should not be a part cf tlie duty of the Professors 
of Anatomy and Physiology to give clinical instruc- 
tion, and they should net be placed iu the false posi- 
tion of haviiig to “ neglect ” a part of their duty. 

The present aiTancwnent, by which the Professor 
of Surgery and the King’s Professors are necessarily 
clinical teacliers at Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital, is 
open to criticism. For instance, such Professom can- 
not i-esign without at the same time losing theii' hos- 
pital appointments. 

Under existing conditions. Professors appointed by 
the Fellows of the Royal College of Physicians are, 
lu-cessarily, dependent for opportunities, and facilities, 
to lecture, on the Board of I'rinity College, to whom, 
in individual cases, their appointments may be un- 
grateful. 

We believe that the title of University Anatomist 
should be abolislied. 

Subjects of Inquiry III. and IV . — We believe that 
the incomes of the teachers should be fixed, with the 
exception of smaE capitation fees, the total of which 
wouul depend upon the number of students in their 
classes. 

We think tliat each important Chair should have 
a suitable income assigned to it. 

We believe that the administration and government 
of rhe Medical School would be improved by the in- 
stitution of a Faculty of Medicine, on the lines in- 
dicated in a paper entitled, “ Suggestions for a Re- 
formed Constitution,” signed by ns, among others, and 
forwarded, to the Conunission. This Faculty should 
have the rights there indicated, and have facilities 
for consulting with the other Faculties in the Uni- 
versity. 

Subject of Inquiry VIII . — ^We believe that the 
method of conducting the M.D. Examination should 
be modified, and we desire to mention that it is in- 
tended, at the earliest possible date, to put forward 
suggestions for changing the method of awarding this 
degree. The matter has been recedving the attention 


of the Regius Professor of Physic, and of some other 
Professors in the School, for some little time past. 

Subject of Inquiry XII. — As regards the steps 
proper to be taken to increase the usefulness of 
Trinity CoDege to tlie country, we believe that the 
most important step that could be taken for this pur- 
pose would be the adequate endowment of research. 

We desire to see the infiuence of the Medical School 
extended, among other ways, by the institution of a 
Department of Preventive Medicine ; the founding of 
degrees in Veterinary Science, on somewhat similar 
lines to those on wliich degrees in Dental Science have 
recently been established ; the endowment of a la- 
boratory of Physical Anthropology, with a stafi capable 
of undertaking such work, for instance, as an in- 
quiry regarding physical degeneration ; and the in- 
stitution of a Department of Experimental Phar- 
macology- 

While we are in sympathy with the endeavours to 
make Trinity College acceptable to the Catholic laity, 
we feel that there are very strong abjections to a 
schemeput forward in a paper dated “ Oaunoil Room, 
July 24th, 1906” [see Statement No. III.] with this 
object in view : 

(1) . Unless, for instance, the functions of the Ad- 
visory Board were so restricted that the published 
work of the staff were completely outside its con- 
sideration, it would exercise an injurious effect on 
freedom of speculation and research. We also think 
that if its members should have any power of inter- 
ference with scientific lectures it would be exceed- 
ingly detrimental to the teaching of the University. 

(2) . The proposal to introduce into the Governing 
Body a proportion of persons who may be uncon- 
nect^ with the work of the CoUege, and who may 
have no direct interest in its success, is likely to 
create dissension, rather than harmony, in that 
body, and to interfere seriously with the proper 
discharge of its functions. 

(3) . We think that the desirability of bringing 
the Cecilia Street Medical School into the proposed 
tottlement is own to question, and that the pro- 
posal is hedged round with difficulties which have 
been very insufficiently considered by the Committee 
which recommends this change. 

{.Signed), 

A. C. O’ShEIITAX, M.D., F.T.C.D., 

University Lecturer in Pathology. 

A. Fnajfcis Drxojr, m.b., sc.n., 

Universify Professor of Anatomy and 
Chirurgery. 

Httn-by H. Dixosr, sc.d., 

University Professor o£ Botany. 

Medical School, Trinity College, Dublin, 

July 28th, 1906 


* See Statement VI. 
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APPENDIX TO FIRST REPORT —SECTION D. 


University of Dublin. 

{In repl^ io Circular Letter i\’o. (3), see page 2.) 


Statement submitted by the Rev. James W. Barlow, M.A., S.F.T.C.D., Vice-Provost of Trinity College. 

Dublin. 

Obsebvakoss rel-.itive to some of the subjects suggested in the Oircdar Letter sent by the Royal Commission 
on Ti-inity College, nnd the University oi Dublin, on June 22nd, 1906. 


‘Subject of In<iuiry — No. XI. Our iailure to conciliate the Hierarchy sufficiently 

TV, 1 - V. rr - r. ,1 explains the scarcity of our Roman Catholic students. 

Tiw place whiA Trimty <^lkge, Dublin, now holds In fact, a liberal Roman Catholic father who wishes 
as an organ of the higher education in Ireland. to send his son to complete liis education with us has 

NIany years ago — long before the University Tests formidable battles — he must fight the 

Act was passed, and wliile the Roman Catholics were niother, and he must fight the priest. He asks hini- 
stUl inadmissible to the Fellowships and Scholarships youth worth all tms?” If his decision 

01 Trinity College — a well-known Roman Catholic "yw.” and if he is a strong man, his son comes to 
judge, at a large meeting in one of our College Jiails, tisually does veiy weU. But men who are 

spoke to this effect:— ‘'The Government may set up i'®a^ly strong are few, so our R.C. students are much 
any number of Queen’s Universities, Royal' Univer- fewer than we might reasonably expect them to be. 
sities. National Universities, or whatever thev may ^ f®* from agreeing with some who hold that, 

please to call them: still every educated Irishman ^“smuch as the ratio in Ireland of Catholics to 
knows that the great National University is Ti'inity Protestants is at least as three to one, we should have 
Collie, Dublin.'' This is just as true now as when as many Catholics as Protestants in 

Judge Keogh ; and precisely the same These persons quite ignore tlve fact 

Mlief is involved in a speech made elsewhere, about great Catholic majority mainly consists of 

same time, by a very high dignitary of the ignorant peasants ; and I think that to 

Roman Catholic Church— this, too, he gave as a facilitate the university education of a poor and per- 
re^on for utterly destroying our College Trinity stupid youth by paying his college fees, and 

College must be destroyed,” said his Eminence ; “ Par- supporting him by means of some non-competitive 
iiament are able, if they please, to turn out the e^luDition or bursary, is but a cruel kindness. I 
present Provost. Fellows, and Scholars — they can put would gladly see a clever boy helped through his 
places— they can make over to us aE course— and our present system of sizarships does tliis 
t he College binl^ngs and revenues, and leave us also extent— but a stupid or even mediocre youth, 

the name of Trinity College — but the prestige of the f»rned, by charitable assistance, into a profession 
ancient Elizabethan CoUege is nntransferable, and ™^y likely starve, and, if he did not emiarato 

^e institution must be utterly destroyed.” Such sub- become a discontented and possibly dangsrons 

stantialij was his statement ; and it assuredlv is a ^cniber of society, instead of reroainine a useful 
strong tertimony on the Cardinal’s part as "to the agriculturist as, but for misplaced charity, Iw roicbt 

exalted place held by Trinity College as an orean of turning universities into 

of Tiie higher education in Ireland. And this exalted chanty schools, as has been done by Mr 

place It stiU maintains. Carnegie, may be successful in Scotland, but certainly 

would not suit the atmosphere of Ireland 


Subject of Inquiry— Xo. XII. 

The steps proper to be taken to increase the useful- 
ness of Tnnity College to the country. 

u important subject, is exceed- 
ingly diffi^lt to handle That Trimty CoUege is, and 
hM long been under the ban of the Romah CathoUc 
Church IS well known. This opposition is fay far the 
most senous impediment in the way of the increased 
usefulness of *e College. So that I do wLt w^ c^ 
to get nd of it is plainly our hounden duty, and we 
Tv, “T- “8^*^ rt. Very soon after the passing 
^the University Act. a deputation from ouf 

Skv C athoUc .Archbishop 
of £ubbn (Dr. Cullen), and sounded him on this 
question.— Supposing the Board of Trinity CoDeze 
ST™ T religious teaching fir 

Roman Catholic s^dents by members of tbeir^own 
Church— on prwisely similar terms to those on wS 
^igious teaching is given to the students of the 
Arehbishop consent to 
nominate the teachers ? He received the denutafioTi 
very cou^usly but his answer was ?neS?2lf S 
the negative. It was to this effect That ini 
mod. ju Cilholk stadmte m Trinity CoS, S 
iwe.ving Iter rfncation in that institution if dSS 

Churoh, he must d«hne interfering in any way in 
’’12* instaction/ Be“ 

most mfortnna.fely, the matter terminated, and .I 
the mtemew with the Archbishop wa. qniti priv’,“ 
the tacts remained tor a long time nnliown.’^ 


Still, confining ourselyes to tho middle classes, the 
numhers of onr S.C. stndents are very far from satis- 
iacto^;_so, various schemes have b«n suggested for 
conciliating the Hierarchy, and thus lessening their 
antagoni^ to Tnnity_ College. The most prominent 
of these is the foundation of a Mediseval College, side 
^ side Trinity College, in the Univereiiy of 
I^blin. This would be simply the lienvama 
of our ^llege, and only a milder form of expressing 
tJie u^r destiuction” demanded by the Cardinal 
fr^ whose spe«h I have already quoted an extract. 
At the first University Degree Examination, the 
whole siffieme would coUapse. It has, indeed, been 
suggMted that the governing body of the new CoUege 
should contain a large majority of lay members— 
nn* jnstance, nineteen laymen and one bishop. 
But we all know that in a society consisting of nine- 
teen sheep and one <mllie dog, the minority would do 
what he pleas^— and so would the bishop. The new 

"S' UoUege is quite free from clerical 

\ ^ between the two Colleges 

th ^7 the extinction of Sae 


Subject of Inquiry— No. VI. and No. VII. 

The method of government of the College, and the 
the system of instruction is cem- 
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The governing body consisting of the Provost and 
the seven Senior Fellows, and coniiuonly called the 
Board, enjoys the perhaps undesirable privilege of 
being the most heartily and universally abused body 
in Ireland. This is no peculiarity of tlie present 
Board; unpopularity seems to be an essential at- 
tribute of a Senior Fellow; ray own personal know- 
ledge of this sad fact goes ba^ as far as 1843, in 
which year 1 was a Junior Freshman, and I have 
rarely heard tlie “ Board” spoken of without the pre- 
fix of some uncomplimentary adjective. 

And yet it is a notable fact that, notwithstanding 
incessant attempts by our enemies to reform us, no 
reconstruction, or even substantial amendment, has 
yet been proposed, which seems to have satisfied any- 
one. The late Professor Fit^erald, one of the most 
energetic of men, and, I may add, one of the most 
bitterly hostile to the College government o’f his day, 
admitted that he had at various times invented some 
twenty different forms of government to replace our 
present constitution, but none of them pleased him. 
My belief is that, bad as the existing Board may Be, 
OUT reformers would make a much worse governing body. 

To account for this tenacity of life, it must be ad- 
mitted that the Board has at least a few redeeming 
points. The mere fact that it is a small body (eight 
members) is a great advantage to an executive ^ard. 

I was for many years the Secretary of our Council, 
which consists of seventeen members ; much time was 
wasted owing to the loquacity of some councillors ; 
and the feeling of personal responsibility is certainly 
weakened with every increase in the number of the body. 

Subject of Inquiry — No. Til, 

To explain the main advantage of our governing 
Board, I must say a few words on No. Vn. of the 
subjects set forth by the Cbmmissioa — “ The teachers 
by whom instruction is conducted.” 

Of these teachers we have two very distinct classes 
— ^the Junior Fellows and the Professors with their 
assistants. We thus combine the systems of the 
English and the iScotch Universities — ^the tutorial and 
the professorial. Now, as the Board is composed ex- 
clusively of the Provost and Senior Fellows, it is 
plain that the Professors can have no place on it ; 
and accordingly one of tlie gravest assaults on the 
present Board is based on this exclusion. Primd 
facie this objection has no small weight ; the pro- 
fessors. are an exceedingly important body of men, 
and that they should have no part in the executive 
government of tlie College certainly requires explana- 
tion — and the explanation is simply this: the Pro- 
fessor is, and must be a specialist ; and a specialist, 
as a general rule, is unfit to be a member of the 
governing body. Here, again, I have had abundant 
opportunities for observing this fact. I was for a 
considerable time Bursar, and thus had charge of 
all the -College revenues, so that if a professor wanted 
money for liis own special business, as he very often did, 
lie had to come to me for it ; and I gradually arrived at 
the conviction that the more devoted the professor 
was to the special work of his own chair, and thus 
the more useful he was as a professor, the less fi-fcted 
he was for taking part in the general government— 
he would be quite profuse in his expenditure of the 
College funds on his own business, and quite careless 
as to what becomes of the rest. “ Fiat my special 
work — mat everything else,” would be his motto. 

Another serious objection to the present Board is 
the advanced age of the Senior Fellows. Here, again, 
I can speak from personal experience, inasmuch as I 
am the Senior Member of the body. T am seventy- 
nine years of age, and am several yearn older than 
our present Provost. I was a Junior Fellow for 
no less than forty-three years, having been elected a 
Junior Fellow in 1850, and not having been co-opted 
as a Senior FeDow till 1893. In justice to myself I 
may state that, long ago, I gave notice to the Board, 
that if, at any time, the Provost and majority of 
the .Senior Fellows (3) came to the conclusion that it 
is desirable for the welfare of the College that I should 
place my name on the retired list, I should at once do 
80 . . But they have not as yet come to any such 

conclusion — in fact, I am still quite competent to dis- 
charge the duties of a Senior Fellow. 1 may indeed 
add that if the CJivil Service rule of compulsory retire- 
ment at the age of sixty-five had been bi force in my 
case it would, have cost the College, up to present 
date, more than £16,000, and I don’t know what good 
they would have gained. 


As the advanced age of the Senior Fellows has statbubht 
been noted as a crowning grievance, I may mention VUI. 

an occurrence which took place in 1873 soon after the 

passing of the University Tests Act. It was then Bev. J. tV. 
quite evident that, in consequence of the admission Barlow, m.a., 
of all religious denominations to all College offices, s.r.r.c.n. 
some important changes in our oonstitntion had be- 
come necessary. But what these changes were to be 
was quite unknown. The College was in a ferment. 

For many weeks meetings of the Board were held 
nearly every day ; similarly meetings of the Junior 
Fellows ; similarly of the non-FeUow Professors ; 
similarly of the Senate. Every conceivable scheme, 
possible or not,- was discussed ; and at one of these 
meetings the Professors agreed unantjnously to the 
following . Resolution, and sent it to the Board; — 

“ That while we make no objection to the present 
system of government of the College by the Provost 
and .Scjiior Fellows, we must energetically protest 
against being placed under the government of the 
Junior Fellows.” This shows that the Professors at 
that time were satisfied with the government of the 
Board. 

But the age of the Senior Fellows is not a matter of 
primary importance — except perhaps to the Junior 
Fellows who are not unwilling to step into their 
shoes. The real crux in o-nr system is the mode of 
electing these Junior Fellows, which is at present 
most unsatisfactory, and yet any reform in it is beset 
with many difficidties. 

I believe that the most importa-nt function of the 
University of Dublin is tbe higher education of the 
upper and middle classes of the Irish people — ^not 
by any means confining its attention to youths of 
exceptional ability — -though this indeed, on account of 
the prestige acquired from the successes of brilliant 
young men, is a very common mistake in Universities. 
Encouragement of research and post-graduate studies 
are not to be neglected. Still it ^oald be remembered 
that the general higher education is the primary func- 
tion to be discharged by us. 

If this be admitted, it is evident that the office of 
Tutor must be one of very high importance, A reaEy 
good Tutor is not easily found. The College Tutors 
are all taken from the Junior Fellows, and most 
certainly the present Fellowship Examination is not 
well adapted for securing a man possessed of the 
rare tact which is indispensable in an efficient College 
Tutor. Of late years this Examination has become 
of colossal magnitude; and yet, year after year, -we 
find Examiners clamouring for additional " papers” ; 
and as these necessarily involve additional time, we 
may hope by-and-hy to be able to compete with the 
famous Chinese examination for literary degrees, 
which sometimes lasts for months, and in the course 
of which it is not uncommon for several candidates to 
die. Our examination has not yet reached this ter- 
rible extension ; but it is sufficiently cumbrous in some 
cases to wear out the candidates, and almost always to 
protract the period of their candidature to a mischeivous 
extent. It was not so in former times. In 1850, 
when I was elected a Junior Fellow, the examination 
lasted but four days, and, as a general rule, was 
practically over in two. It was nearly all oral, and 
open to the public, and so much weight was then 
given to pure and mixed mathematics, the examina- 
tion in which was over on the second day, that the 
new Fellow or Fellows were usually known by that 
time. I think that the Fellowsliip Examination, if 
still to be kept up, should be greatly shortened. 

But I should much prefer to see it abolished alto- 

g 'her, and that full power should be given to the 
ard to dect on the results of our Iktodeiatortiup 
Examinations, which are analogous to the Tripos 
Examinations at Cambridge, and are by far the 
best we have here. At present a candidate for the 
B.A. Degree may go out in Honours in nine subjects, 

I should require as a qualification fen a Fellowship 
two Senior Moderatorships ; and, this qualification 
being obtained, the Boanf should have power to elect, 
from time to time, persons who might he required to 
act as Assistant-Tutors, and might at the end of two 
or three years, if they were fonnd to have discharged 
this duty in a satisfactory manner, and if their ser- 
vices icere required by the • College, be elected to 
Fellowships. The present statute, which compels the 
Board to elect one Fellow ^arly, whether there is a 
vacancy ox not, is most mischievous, and should be 
repealed. 
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Should this suggested reform in the mode of elect- 
ing the Junior Fellows be adopted, we should at least 
have some evidence of a man's suitability for the 
tutorial office, which no competitive esamination can 
ever give. The ‘‘Competition ITallah,” in India and 
elsewhere, has done good service in the way of check- 
ing jobbery and nepotism : but it has been abundantly 
shown that he is by no means an unmised boon to 
society. I do not wish to abolish, competition ; I 
wouli only put it into its proper place as a quali- 
fication for something further and hrgher; and such 
an amount of competition would be f^y supplied by 
our various lloderatorship (Tripos) Examinations. 

I cannot trouble the Conimission by going into de- 
tails of the methods by which this reform might be 
carried out, or of the various trays in irhich these netc 
J'unior Fcllotrs miijhf 6c employed in our College 
tcork. I may note that if it came into operation we 
should have secured that our Junior Fellows had 
made very brilliant undergraduate careers in Trinity 
College, and had given some evidence of their fitness 
for -tutori.-il work. This, again, might aSord a pre- 
sumption that in the course of years they may become 
fit to be admitted to the governing body of the College. 

There is little to object to in the mode of election of 
the remaining class of teachers, namely, the Professors ; 
most of these are nominated by the Council ; and I 


should leave to the Council a perfectly free hand to 
select the bes: man tliey can find for the vacant post, 
no matter where the candidate may come from. The Pro- 
fessors are quite a difieient class from the Fellows ; 
they are not elected by a competitive examination ; 
they are usually of maturer age when elected than 
the newly-elected Fellow ; and they have already made 
their mark in the scientific or literary world. When 
they come to us, they are generally made the lieads 
of difierent departments in the College ; but inas- 
much as they are necessarily specialists, they are not, 
in my judgment, well fitted to be members of the 
Executive Board. 

[In these observations I have confined myself to 
subjects of which I have had long pei-sonal ex- 
perience. As thei-e is only one Vice-Provost, I am 
constrained to send a separate paper, instead of mak- 
ing a joint commrrnication, as suggested by the Com- 
missioners.] 

J. W. BARLOW, 
T’icc-Pi-oi'OSf of Tnnity College. 


•July 23i'J. 1906. 


SliTSMSST 

IX. 


IX. 


C. F. 
Baatable, 
Esq., LI-D. 


Statement submitted by C. F. Bastable, Esq.. LL.D., Professor of Political Economy and of 
Jurisprudence and International Law in the University of Dublin. 


IT , -iter's Position. 

_I_have been Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Dublin for 24 years, and also Professor 
of Jurisprudence and International Law since Decem- 
ber, 1902. I have been Lecturer to Trinity College 
Candidates for the Higlier Civil Service (Home. In- 
dian, and Colonial), in the subjects of Political Eco- 
nomy, Economic Historv, and Political Science, since 
1895. 

I am at present External Examiner in Economics 
in the University of London, and also in Ihe Victoria 
University of Manchester. I iiave been Examiner in 
the University of Wales (1897-1902), and the Roval 
University of Ireland (1887-91 and 1893-99). 

I held the post of Professor of Jurisprudence and 
Political Economy in the Queen’s College, Galway, 
from March, 1883, to February, 1903. I have also 
examined for the Civil Service Commission and the 
Iri^ Intermediate Board. 

Stefentenf of Tietrs. 

1 desire _at the outset to express general concurrence 
with the views contained in three documents which are 
to be fiabmi^ to the Commission, and w’hich T have 
taken part in preparing, viz. ; — 

(p A protest against the establishment of a denomi- 
national College in the University of Dublin. 

(2) The suggestion for a reformed constitution, 
drawn up by a number of Junior.Fellows and Profes- 

(3) A Memorial of the Professoriate stating their 
case for unprovemMit of states and recognition of their 
position. I am prepared and desirous to give evidence 
in support of the views expressed in the above. 

_ On general points I have only to add the follow- 
ing ; — 

Subject of Inquiry Ko. III. 

It is impossible for anyone who is ignorant of the 
amount of the University or College revenues to criti- 
cise their employment efiectively. I can only say that 
an essential requisite is the publication of the finan- 
cial actants, showing the allocation of the funds be- 
tween the several Departments. 

Subjects of Inquiry -Vos. VII. and Vlll. 

One ereat need of the Universitv is the establish- 
ment of a properly-organised central office under the 


charge of an officer (Registrar or Secretary) who has 
been trained in business methods. Owing to tlie in- 
troduction of new subjects and the iiici'eased number 
of examinations gi-eater care in arranging them is re- 
quired. A Superintendent of Examinations, who 
would be responsible for providing proper accommo- 
dation for candidates, adequate “ invigilation,” supers 
intending the issue and timing of papers, etc., is 
required. This officer would undertake the routine 
duties of the Senior Lecturer. 

The concentration of the offices of the University' 
and College in a single building would assist in dealing 
with business, and would relieve students of a good 
deal of trouble. 

I am specially interested in three departments of 
the University’s work — viz, (1) tlie teaclimg and study 
of Economic and Political Science, (2) the scientific 
teaching and study of Law, and (3) the teaching and 
study of Modern History, and I desire to state the 
views which I have come to in respect to the position 
and needs of each. 

Economic and Political Science. 

As the only teacher in the University of these sub- 
jects, I am particulply anxious to press the claims of 
this gi'oup of studies^ for further cousiderafcion and 
attention. The Chair of Political Economy was 
founded by Archbishop Whateley in 1832. In conse- 
TOence of the founder’s distrust of the disposition of 
the then Board it was arranged that the Professor 
shoifid be appointed by competitive examination. This 
Chair enjoys the unique distinction of having been, 
always free from religious tests. It has been occupied 
by two Catholics and by two Presbyterians. The other 
occupants have been of various political parties, and 
no difficulty has ever arisen in connection with the 
teaching of the Professors. A considerable amount of 
literary activity has always been associated with this 
Chair, in spite of its very inadequate endowment. 

Daring my tenure the subject of Political Economy 
(as a part of Political Science) bae been introduced 
into the ordinary course of the final (Senior Sophister) 
year. The special subject of Economic Histo^ as a 
part of the Honors Course has been recognised in the 
sophister years. Quite recently an Examination for a 
Diploma in Economic and Commercial Knowlec^e has 
been established. (The first Examination will be held 
in October.) 
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But it must be confessed that far too little attention 
has been paid to Monomic and social studies in the 
tJniversitj of Dublm. Tliis is in some measure due to 
the fact that tliese subjects are not represented in the 
Fellowship Course, and are therefore not studied by 
the Fellows of Trinity College (Dr. Ingt-am, an ex- 
Fellow and tlis late Dr. Shaw are exceptions). 
It is only natural that men otherwise highly 
educated should regard a subject which they do 
not know as not worth knowing. The result is a 
somewhat contemptuous disregard of an important 
class of inquiries that have received recognition in in- 
creasing degree in the University courses <i the Con- 
tinent, the United States, and Great Britain. This 
is peculiarly mifortunate when we call to mind the im- 
portant contribution to economic and social science 
made in former years by members of the Univei-sity of 
Dublin. (Longfield, Cairaes, Cliffe Leslie, and \V. E. 
Hearn are conspicuous examples.) 

Tlie cliief defect in the present position is the sub- 
ordinate place of economic and social studies which 
liinders the student with genuine taste for these sub- 
jects (and I have had several such students) devoting 
liis attention to them. The regulations for ordinary 
examinations, tlio want of elasticity in the Honor 
Coui'ses, and tlie small amount of reward for successful 
work ill economic, political, or social Science are draw- 
backs which produce serious effects. 

Anotlier point of much importance is tlio close con- 
nection of economies and its kindred subjects with the 
higher commercial education, which is now justly re- 
garded as forming one of the departments with which 
a University should be equipped. On this point I may 
refer to the valuable evidence placed before the Royal 
Commission on University Education by Frofessor 
Conner (Appendix to 2nd Report, pp. 74-88), with the 
substance of which I entirely agree. The recently in- 
stituted Diploma in Economics and Commercial Know- 
ledge was intended to lay a basis for developing a more 
complete PiChciue ; but the difficulties which Iwset any 
further advance arc considerable. The revenues of 
the University and College are already appropriated 
for other purposes, and the prejudice in certain quar- 
ters against the formation of a real economic and com- 
mercial !?ohool or Faculty is vsry strong. 

There is, however, little doubt that with reasonable 
aid and consideration from the University authorities 
a creditable department could be built up. Bj' revision 
and re-gx'ouping of the hfoderatorship courses, and by an 
extension of the existing ordinary courses in Political 
Science, in connection with the Diploma Course in 
Economics and Commercial Knowledge, it would be 
easy to form a suitable curriculum in Economics and 
the higher commercial subjects, which would not, to 
say the least, be below the nsual “ Arts ” standard, and 
which ought to attract students looking forward to 
business life. Should the Commission feel it unde- 
sirable to enter into matters of Departmental refomn 
I would respectfully urge that an expression of their 
views on this matter would necessarily have great weight 
with the authorities of Trinity College. 

The Teaching of Law and the Law School. 

(2) The second University d^artment with which 
I am specially concerned is the School of Law. I was 
a student in that School in 1878-80, _ and I have been 
lecturing on Jurisprudence, International, and Roman 
Law in Queen’s College, Galway, for twenty years. 

The Dublin Law School has been in partnership 
witlr the Hon. Society of King’s Inns for the puroose 
of providing instruction for Irish law students. Part 
of^ this work is done by Trinity College, part by the 
King’s Inns Lecturers. The Univeraiy Degrees in 
Law are not required for call to the Bar, and the 
examination for them in fonper years has been of a 
comparatively low grade. One serious difficulty of the 
School has lain in the fact that the Professors have 
all been engaged in practice or have held important 
administrative posts (e. j., the present Regius Professor 
of Civil Law has been for many years Registrar of 
Deeds, and before obtaining that appointment he was 
Examiner of Titles to the Land Commission). 

It would be impossible to require from men in such 
positions the amount of attendance that the stud^t 
who is taking up Law as a scientific study needs. The 
condition of the Law School and the Law Courses was 
investigated by University Committees which sat in 
1901 and 1902. In consequence of their ^porls a new 
Honors Course (with Moderatorship) in Legal and 
Political Science was instituted, _ and the Profess^^p 
of Jurisprudence and International Law (which had 


been amalgamated with the Chair of Civil Law in 
1888) was revived. Since then the Coui-ses for the 
Law Degrees have been completely remodelled. The 
Course for LL.B. now, practically, requires the passing 
of two distinct examinations, instead of one, and the 
LL.D. Couree exacts a higher standard of knowledge. 
The gi'anting of this Degree “ by Thesis ” lias now been 
placed on a proper basis. The natural course of de- 
velopment will lead to further improvement in this 
direction. 

The number of ordinary lectures in Law has been 
increased, and Honor lectures have been instituted in 
Jurisprudence, Roman Law, Constitutional Historj-, 
Equity, Common Law, and the History of Eng lish 
Law. 

Amongst serions defects which still survive, the fol- 
lowing are particularly grave, viz. ■ 

(1) The fact that the possession of a Law Degree 
confers no privilege on the holders with respect to prac- 
tice. Tills may be said to be a matter for arrangement 
between the- Hon. Socie^ of King’s Inns and the Univer- 
sity, but there is no doubt that the present position is 
unfair to tlie University. 

(2) The absence of due relation between the Lec- 
tures and the Degrees. Attendance on lectures is not 
required of candidates for Degi-ees, and the lectures are 
only partially co-ordinated to the Degree courses. 

(3) The lecturing staff is not complete, and the work 
is not distributed in the most economical way. 

(4) The system of examinations, which practically 
comprises tnree different sets, viz. — (a) Term and 
General, (b) Honors and Moderatorship, (c) LL.B. 
and LL.D. exams., needs better organisation. 

Two further questions inevitably arise in connection 
with the Law School. 1st. Whether the student who 
is taking Law and Political Science as his special sub- 
jects should not in his later years be relieved from or- 
dinary examinations. This privilege, if given, should 
only tie given to bonn fide students who want all their 
time for their selected subjects. 2nd. Whether fees 
should not be cliatged in connection with the Law 
School. It may be said that instmetion, if worth 
getting, is worth paying for, and that the fees in Arts 
might be reduced for the Law student, as he will not 
require iffie same amount of Arts lectures. This, ox 
course, raises the whole question of “ Arts ” fees. The 
existing system is certainly unsatisfactory. 

At all events, the Law School and its students should 
receive as distinct a position as that occupied by the 
hledieal or Engineering SchooL 

It is also important to insist on the fact that the 
Dublin Law School is not merely a place of training 
for Irish barristers. Its students often go to the 
Colonies or to India. Many of them enter the pnblic 
service or engage in business. Some may take up 
scientific teaching or investigation. For these reasons 
fuller equipment and greater elasticity are needed. 

In particular, the Faculty of Law should be able to 
get aid from, and afford it to, other f acuities^ with 
which it has natural affinities. (Constitutional History 
is both an Arts and a Law subject. International 
Law is a desirable, if not a necessary, part of 17th, 
18th, and 19th century history. Commercial Law is 
at once a legal and an economic topic). This is one of 
the. strongest reasons in favour of the creation of dis- 
tinct faculties (as proposed in Statement T., sections 
12-14). 

Modern Hixtory. 

The third subject on which I would desire to offer 
some observations is that of Modem History. 

The Professor of Modern History will naturally ex- 

lain to the Commission what has been, and what in 

is opinion should be, done in bis Department. But 
I woidd like to dwell on the close connection of History 
with Jurisprudence and Economics. Mediseval His- 
tory is complicated with all sorts of legal and economic 
problems, while the history of later tunes has to deal 
with like matters. For this reason it is hardly pM- 
sible to over-estimate the importance of a proper his- 
torical department in the modem University. More- 
over, Histo:^ leads on to Political Science, and a long 
experience in lecturing and examining has convmced 
me of tlie interdependence of economic and political 
questions. 

It is most desirable that the Modern History 
teachers should be in close touch with those engaged 
in teaching Economics and Political Science, and if 
possible that Economic History should receive recogni- 
tion as a distinct subject requiring special attention. 

F 


STiTEnENT 

IS. J 

C.P. Bistable, 
Esq., LL.H. 
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SiATEMENT proposal wlucli has been recently made in re- 

IX. spect to ilodern History seems to be peculiarly open to 
-11 objection — I refer to the proposal for creating what 

C. P. Esstable, are described as •' dual Chairs of History.” The idea 
Eeq., LL.D. at the root of this proposal is evidently that there is no 
snch thing as historical truth, but only different kinds 
of falsehood. This idea is absurd, and would, I be- 
lieve, be so regarded by eve^ real student of history. 
The true view has been aon.irably stated by tfie 
Catholic Bishop of Limerick iu his evidence to the 


Commission on University Education (Appendix to 
First Report, page 27). 

If there ate funds to establish two Chaii’s of Modem 
History (which appears to be inconsistent with the 
present paltry endowment of one Chair) it would be 
wiser to assign distinct subjects to the Professors, and 
appoint the nest men ; or if ?Iodem Histoiy be re- 
garded as a "dangerous” subject, it would be better, 
to adopt Gladstone’s method, and exclude it from the 
list of University studies. 


X, 


Staebjient statement as to Reform within the University of Dublin submitted by the Very Rev. John Henry 
^ Bernard D.D., D.C.L.. Dean of St. Patrick’s Cathedral and Archbishop King’s Lecturer in Divinity 

J*HBeraard ^ University of Dublin j Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin (1884-1902) j Member of the 

D.E., D.O.L. University Council j Commissioner of National Education, Ireland (1897-1903); Warden of 

Alexandra College, Dublin, and Visitor of Queen’s College, Galway. 


I. lly views as to the present position of the Di- 
vinity School, and the need for reform in the con- 
stitution of its Governing Body, are set forth in the 
statement presented on whalf of the Church of Ire- 
land. In regard to this matter, I am commissioned, 
with others, to represent the Church, for the puiiJoses 
of the Inquiry. 

II. In regard to the more general question of Re- 
form in the Administration of Trinity College, I 
speak for myself only, as an Irishman, with some ex- 
perience of education, who has been associated for 
thirty years, as Scholar, Fellow, and Professor, witlr 
Trinity College, sind in response to the invitation of 
the Commissioners. 

Subjects of Inquiry F. FI. — Method of Government of 
the Z'niversify and of the College. 

Tljis is the most important matter, in my opinion, 
with wliich the Commissioners have to deal. The 
efficiency of the University and its general useful- 
ness to the country depend directly upon the constitu- 
tion of the Governing Body. Were this satisfactorily 
defined, all necessary and! desirable reforms would 
follow in due course. But so long as the present 
system is permitted to continue, no well-considered 
measure of reform can be expected. 

At present the College (and, for all practical 
purposes, the University as well) is govemed by the 
Provost and the seven Senior Fellows, who have 
absolute control of the finances, and who divide among 
themselvffi the duties of administration. The average 
number of years that have elapsed since these eight 
gentlemen graduated is 60.6 — and thus their average 
age is something over seventy. A Board constituted in 
this way (a) cannot be alive to the necessities of 
modern education, and (6) cannot be expected to be 
equal to the discharge of lahorious offices of adminis- 
tration. I desire to make no reflection upon the 
capacity of the present members of the Board, who 
have for so long enjoyed the respect of their col- 
leagues ; but it is necessary, if this Inquiry is to be 
of any use, that it should be stated plainly that the 
system of government in Trinity College is quite nn- 
equal to the task that is laid npon the Governors, 
and that it is viewed with grave dissatisfaction by 
many of the best friends of the University. 

The essential conditions of Reform are: — 

(i.) That the Board in future shall not he ap- 
pointed on grounds of semority alone, but 
that it shall be an elective body. 

(ii.) That it shall be representative of the 
various Faculties. 

(iii.) That, while retaining the ultimate con- 
trol and apportionment of the revenues, it 
shall be assisted in its duties by Syndicates 
of the several Faculties, whose decisions in 
regard to their respective departments shall 
be subject to veto, but not to amendment, 
by the Board. 

(iv.) That the post of Regirtrar be held by a 
paid official, not a member of the Board. 


Should snch a Refoniied Board be established, the 
necessity for the University Council would disappear. 
At present it diseha^es a useful function, not onIy_ in 
tile nomination to Professorships, but in the review 
of recommendations as to courses of study wliich are 
made by the Provost and Senior Fellows. But suclr 
a system of dual control is cumbrous, and will be un- 
necessary if the Reformed Governing Body is assisted 
by Syndicates, as has been suggested above. 

_ I desire to associate myself with the general prin- 
ciples laid doivn in certain Su^estions for R.^orm 
submitted to the Commission by a number of Fellows 
and Professors, although I do not pledge myself to all 
details therein set forth. 

The recommendations of (1) a superior age limit 
for election to Fellowship ; (2) an age limit for re- 
tirement therefrom ; (3) Section on the result of pub- 
lished work, witliout examination ; (4) election of 
Professors as such to Fellowships ; (6) appointment 
of Readers for a limited period, have my sympathy, 
and I concur in them. 

The general principle, underlying the Reforms in the 
Governing Body which I have indicated, is that de- 
tails of administration shall be committed in every 
case to Syndicates or Committees composed of persons 
who have the authority of knowledge. 

Catechetical Lectures — The College Chapel. 

I desire to lay stress upon this principle, in 
regard to_ the arrangements for the “ Cateclietical” 
or Religious Instruction, and for the services 
of the College Chapel. The existing Board is 
not a STUtaole body to control the former, for 
reasons similar to those which the Special Com- 
mittee of the General Synod of the Church of 
Ireland have put forward in their memorandum 
upon the Divinity School. The new Divinity School 
Council or Syndicate might be entrusted with the 
supervision of Catechetical Lectures and Examina- 
tions, and the appointment of Lecturers and Ex- 
aminers ; and the control of the Uhapel should be 
committed to the Regius Professor of Divinity, sub- 
ject to the financial authority of the Board. A lay 
Provost, who may not he a Churchman, and who is, 
in any case, unSer no obligations of loyalty to the 
principles of the Church, such as are imposed upon 
all clergy, is not a suitable Ordinary of Services whidi 
are for the special benefit of members of the Cliurdi. 
The Provost, as such, is no better qualified to control 
the Chapel of the Cffiurch of Ireland than he would 
be to control a Roman Catholic or a Preshyterian 
Chapel, should such be established. The natural per- 
son to act as immediate Ordinary is die Regius I’ro- 
fessor of IHvinity, and the Committee whioh would 
most fitly make Chapel appointments would be the 
Governing Body of the Divinity School. The Chapel 
dees not odong to the Divinity School, but the 
efficiency of Ime School depends in large measure, 
upon the_ snitahility of the services in the Chapel ; and 
a Committee composed solely of Churchmen is neces- 
sary if the Chapel is to be made more useful to the 
members of the University who are Churchmen. 
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Siiljeci of Inquinj VII. — Tutors. 

The system of Tutorial Lcctares might he improved, 
Ly making the office of Tutor elective, and not (as at 
present) an office to which a Fellow succeeds as of 
right. 

The Assistant Lecturei-s iji the several Faculties 
sliould he appomtecl on the recommendations of the 
i-espective Sj'iidicates, and not (as at present) by the 
Board, independently. 

• TFomcn T’ndcrgraihiatcs. 

^Tlie provisions for the admission of women to 
Undergraduate Lectures^ are, in my opinion, unsatis- 
factory. It is not desirable that women and men 
shoiilil attend “ Pass” Lectures in the Freshman yeara 
togethi-r, and it would Irave been ninch wiser, when 
women weiv admitted to the University, if separate 
Lectures had been arranged for them. 

Tlie recognition by the University Authorities of 
some of the lectures delivered at Alexandra College, 
and the provision of Lectcrei-s from the Alexancha 
College staff for the ueerls of women Undergraduates 
would go far to meet this difficulty. As tilings stand, 
Alexandra College, which was the pioneer in Ireland 
of the movement for the Higher Education of Women, 
is being injured, from a financial point of view, by 
the detenninatioii of Trinity College to reserve all 
the tutorial fees of Women Undergraduates for the 
Tutors. And not only is this the case, but tlie with- 
drawal of the Women Undergraduates from the social 
life of a Women’s College is disadvantageous to their 
best interests. It would be a simple matter to ar- 
range a scheme by which the great benefits of a 
Women’s College, in this regard, could be secured to 
the Women Undergi-aduates of Dublin Univei-sity pro- 
vided that the Univereity Authorities were willing to 
relinquish a small fraction of the fees paid by women. 

Subject of Inquiry VIII. — Ordinary Examinations. 

The number of University Examinations is too 
great. These should be reduced in number, and con- 
cluded with greater strictness. Tlie courses are long 
and difficult, and the Examiners are men of great 
ability and impartiality ; but, in my opinion, better 
results would be obtained if the set courses were 
shorter, and if a higher standard of answering were 
exacted of the candidates. The system of post-mortem 
examinations by which a candidate who has failed in 
an important subject is granted a re-examination after 
a short interval, at the discretion of the Senior Lec- 
turer, tends to laxity, and to the ultimate lowering of 
academic requirements. 

Lectures Ee^uirci? of all Btudeiiis. 

No student should he pemitted to take a degree 
who has not attended at least one full course of 
Lectures, 

Subjects of Inquh-y VII. and VIII . — Celtic 
Languages. 

The establishment of a Jloderatorship in Celtic 
Languasffs and Literature, and the entire separation 
of the Professorship of Irish from the Divinity School 
are measures which ought to be taken in hand. Irish 
Literature can never replace English Literature even in 
nn Irish University, any more than the Irish 
L^cuage can supersede English ; but, none the less, 
Irish studies should be fostered with care, in order 
that oppoi'tiuiity and encouragement may be given 
to young Irishnien to learn something of the past 
history of tiieir country. 

Subject of Inquiry XII. — Secenf PropoiaJ* and 
Se/orms. 

Were such internal reforms as have been suggested 
above carried into effect, the usefulness of the Uni- 
versity and College would at once be enlarged, with 
benefit to the country. But certain proposals have 
bee]i made of late years which have in view the pos- 
sibility of rendering the University more acceptable to 
the Roman Catholics of Deland, and upon these I 
submit the following observations : — 

(1). No scheme for a new College or University, or 
for a reformed constitution of Trinity Collie, can 
be expected to provide the benefits of University 
Education for Irish Roman Catholics, which does not 
receive the. unqualified approval and public assent of 
the Roman Ca&olic Bishops. They have control of the 
situation, as has been shown many times. It was 
owing to their opposition that the Queen’s Colleges 


failed to provide a satisfactory settlement of the Uni- Statement 

versity Question. It is at this moment due to their x. 

commanding influence that Roman Catholics do — 

not come, except in a small number of cases, to Trinity Fery Rev. 

College. And no future project for Roman Catholic Bernard, 

education which has not their support is likely to n.o.L. 

succeed. From time to time, Irish Roman Catholic 

laymen may have expi-Ksed, in private, their desire 

that a different policy should be adopted by the 

leaders of their Church ; but they have consistently 

followed, in public, the authoritative counsel of the 

Bi-shops, and tliey would not be acting in conformity 

with their own principles did they set that counsel at 

defiance. It is vain to suppose that any scheme will 

secure the public and pennaaent support of Irish 

Roman Catholic laymen which does not meet with 

the approval of their Bishops. 

(2) , Liberal Education, as it is understood in the 
University of Dublin, implies absolute freedom of 
research and discussion on the part of both teadiers 
and taught, in regard to Science, Philosophy, and 
History. It is foreign to the spirit of Trinity Collie, 
and inconsistent with the principles, in the develop- 
ment of which it has reached its present position, 
that investigation should, at any point, be silenced or 
checked by the voice of ecclesiastical authority. Anri 
it would be inconsistent with Fawcett's Act, under 
which Trinity College has been at work since 1873, to 
introduce considerations of theological profession 
when official posts in the University are being filled 
other than those in the Divinity School. 

Neither of these principles can be reconciled with 
the claim whicli has been i-epeatedly and consistentlv 
made by the Roman Catholic Bishops, that it is within 
their province to determine wliether a scientific 
teacher has exceeded the limits of orthodoxy in his 
lertures, inasmucli as they are the guardians of the 
faith and morals of their people. 

Both ideals — that of Trinity College, and that of 
the Irish Roman Catholics, as represented bv their 
Bishops — are intellidble, and I desire to spea'k with 
the utmost respect of both. But they are inconsistent 
with eacli other. Both cannot be followed in the 
same institution. And to attempt to combine both 
will satisfy serious men on neither side, while it vdll 
issue in cUsaster in the Institution which essays the 
enterprise. 

(3) . For these reasons, I hold that it would be in- 
jurious to the best interests of education in Irdand 
to establish within the Universiiy of Dublin, a second 
College under tlie control of the Roman Catholic 
Bisliops. Its ideals would be at variance with those 
of the older College ; the courses of study would, neces- 
sarily, be different, as would be the methods of ap- 
pointing Fellows and Professors. If the Institution, 
of which the two Colleges wei’e constituent parts, were 
to be a University in any real sense, it would, necessarily 
control the examinations, and other academic exer- 
cises precedent to degrees. A University pre-supposes 
a uniform system of degrees, and uniform standards. 

That could only be secured by a Central Council com- 
posed of representatives from both Colleges, to which 
the selection of University Examiners, and the ar- 
rangement of curricula would be entrusted. No one 
acq^uainted with the working of “ mixed” Boards in 
Ireland can doubt how such a system would develop 
itself. As in the case of tlie National Board, as in the 
case of the Intermediate Education Board,' so it would 
be here. When a University post fell vacant, the 
first question that would be asked would not be— 

“Who is the fittest man to fill it”? bute^'‘Is it the 
turn of the Roman Catholics or of the Protestants to 
appoint ?” That system which is the scandal of educa- 
tioninlreland, nndone of thecausesof its comparative 
failure, would be inevitably introduced into the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, were the scheme of two rival Col- 
leges adopted, one working on the lines of Trinity Col- 
lege, and the other working on lines laid down by the 
Roman Cathedio ecclesiastical authorities. 

(4) . On similar gronnds, I protest against any 
attempt to tamper with the free constitution of 
Trinity College, by providing two or three seats on 
the Governing Body for Roman Catholics, as such. A 
scheme of this kind has recently been put forward, in 
which it is suggested that a tempoi^ provision of 
this nature may be expected to satisfy the legitimate 
aspirations of Roman CathoDcs, nni^ the time has 
come_ when theix numbers within the University of 
Dublin are sufficiently laige to enable them to dispense 
with the privilege thus granted. Upon this scheme I 

F 2 
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44 APPENDIX TO 

•will onljr remark ; — (i.) It is inconsistent with Fawcett’s 
Act; (li.) it is abs-urd to suppose that privileges of 
the character suggested, when once conceded, can 
ever be recalled ; (iii.) there is no guarantee that such 
a concession -would satisfy the Soman Catholic ecclesi- 
astical authorities that Trinity College was a safe 
place for their youth to frequent ; and it is with, the 
Bishops, as I have already said, that it is neecssary to 
reckon, (iv.) Such a scheme -would intraduc© into 
Trinity College itsel-f the se^s of controversy, and of 
ecclesiastical dispute, from which its Scientific, Philo- 
sophical, and Historical Schools have hitherto been 
free. 

(6) I deprecate, therefore, any violation of the 
general principles of Fawcett's Act, either in regard to 
the University of Dublin, or in regard to Trinity Col- 
lege. I am convinced that nothing can be done for 
Irish Roman Catholics in the matter of University 
Education which will satisfy their leaders, short of a 
University practically under their own control. It 
would not be consistent for them to accept anything 
which did not give -them all the safeguards they desire, 
and tliey cannot have such safeguards in a University 
which does not recognise the title of the ecclesiastical 
authority to interpose whenever it is deemed necessary. 
I hold that the wise and statesmanlike course is to 
accept this fact, and to give to our Roman Catholic 
countrymen that for winch they have rei^eatedly 
asked, in the only way in which it eaii be given with- 
out injustice to the University of Dublin. 


FIRST REPORT. 

(6). Meantime, a small number of Roman Catholics 
is always to be found on the hooks of Trinity College, 
as at present constituted. Tli^ have come, despite 
the refusal to approve their action on the part of the 
heads of tlieir own Clrnrch. And although these mem- 
bers of the Universi^ are never likely to he numerous, 
their difficult situation is one to which the University 
autliorities should give sympathetic consideration. It 
would be quite coirsistent with the spirit of Fawcett’s 
Act (although perhaps inconsistent with its letter) to 
appoint Roman Catholic Professors of History and 
Pliilosophy, whose lectures Roman Catholic students 
might have no scruple in attending. To provide a 
Chapel and a Dean of Residence to minister to iheir 
religious needs may be impossible without the sanction 
of the Roman Catholic bishops ; but it is much to be 
hoped that such sanction will he given, under -what- 
ever qualifications may be deemed, necessary, and that 
the aiithoi'ities of Trinity College will allow no con- 
siderations of money or of etiquette to stand in the 
-way of tlioir supporting this proposal in a large and 
liberal spirit. Such concessions would not be suffi- 
cient as a settlement of the Irish University Question. 
That can only be brought about by a scheme such as 
that outlined in (6) ; but while granting of these lesser 
privileges may not lead to any large inilax of numbers 
it is a measure which ought to be supported on tho 
ground of its essential justice. 

J. H. BERNARD. 


xr. 


statement submitted by Edward P. Oulvetwell, Esq., M.A., P.T.O.D., Professor of Education, 
in the University of Dublin. 


I have already joined -with a number of my colleagues 
in presenting an Outline Scheme for widening Trinity 
College, and I have signed, with certain reservations, 
a “ Memorial ” presented by another group. 

On both these I have made certain observations under 
heading xii. ; in. the following statement I deal also 
•with certain other aspects under headings vii. and 
viii., which I do not find it easy to treat separately. 

The System of Insirueiion and EaominatioTi. 

To understand the present arrangements it is neces- 
sary to know something of their origin. 

At first, every student was required to attend every 
Term and to pass every examination ; tire rules, how- 
ever, did not explicitly require him to attend lectures. 
But he was required to pass every exam., and he was 
not admitted to any exam, unless he had attended the 
preceding Term’s lectures ; hence lectures were really 
compulsory on all students. But as each pupil was 
taught by his own tutor it became customary for tutors 
to accept excuses from their own pupils which they 
would not have accepted from anyone else’s pupil, and 
at last each tutor returned all his pupils as having 
attended lectures whether they had actually done so 
or not, and thus the system of giving Degrees by exam, 
alone arose. Of tire twelve exams., but eight were re- 
quired, -thus partially breaking the continuity of the 
^ucation. The decline in the attendance at lectures, 
when they were no longer compulsory, became so serious 
that it was necessary to devise some remedy, and so, 
about 1834, students were finally permitted to substi- 
tute four terms of lectures for four of the exams, they 
had previously been required to pass. That system has 
now been in. force for about three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, and, as I think, now requires some modification. 

For upwai-ds of 250 years a pupil received instruc- 
tion from Ms own tutor only, but in the middle of last 
century a private arrangement was made by two tutors 
that each would take the other’s pupils, all the science 
been taught hj.* one tutor to the pupils of both, and all 
the classics by the other. This arrangement was found 
so advantageous that other tutors adopted it, and it 
is the basis of the existing mode of distributing the 
classes among the Tutorial lecturers in Arts. This 
also seems to require some modification. 


In its original conception the system was excellently 
conceived, but while it readily lent itself to modifica- 
tion as other claims — c.g., professional studies — en- 
croached on the time originally devoted to the Arts 
course instruction, the result did not tend to consoli- 
date into a homoReneous and organic whole. The Arts 
course was reduced bjr tlie excision of four of the twelve 
terms originally required, and thus the proper sequence 
of the instructmn was jeopardised. Then, as the pro- 
fessional courses encroached still more on the time 
devoted to Arts, professional students were allowed to 
omit some of them. As a result of this conflict of the 
claims on the students’ time it is easy to understand 
that tlie various modifications (tending to follow the 
path of least resistance) were not always devised so as 
to secure a properly progressive course of studies — a 
fact of which there has been a growing recognition 
within College. This feeling led, last year, to the com- 
plete re-arrangement of the course for Medical stu- 
dents — the principle that a student in Arts should get 
ci-edit for liis “year” by keeping a number of 
“ Terms " was in their case finally abandoned in favour 
of a definite order of studies, extending over the year, 
tlie order of which is proscribed by the College. This 
principle should, I tliinlc, be extended in other direc- 
tiora, and, in particular, tho-e should he a greater se- 
curity for the proper sequence of studies in the case of 
the Arts student. Here the advice of the tutor is often 
required to secure that the student (who can, according 
to the letter of the regulations, omit arbitrarily certain 
tenns in a progressive course) takes all the steps neces- 
sary to the proper sequence of his studies, and that ad- 
vice is not always acted on by the student. There 
is here distinct room for improvement of the Pass Arts 
course. No doubt a large proportion of the Arts stu- 
dents are in the professional Schools or are reading 
for Honors, and their time is well and fully occupied. 
But more nriglit be (and, therefore, ought to be) done 
for the non-professional Aits student of considerable 
capacity, who, nevertheless, does not read for Honors. 
Tliat which is now left -to the advice of a tutor or the 
admonition of a parent, I mean the wise employment 
of time not required by the intelligent .student as 
preparation for the Pass course in Arts alone, might 
become part of the College scheme of work — in part, 
perhaps by the le-estahlishment, in a modified form, 
of the old system of publishing lists of those who were 
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“ RecoinmcncTed far Honors,” and tlie ‘‘Limited 
Honors.” No dorrbt in recent years there have been 
provided so many Honor couvsea that there is far less 
excnst' than there was for an intelligent student omit- 
ting them all. But such courses do not meet the cases 
I have in mind, since the diSerenee in standard be- 
tween the Pass and Honor Examinations is so great 
that the group of men between the mere Pass man 
and the Honor man is too large not to be recognised 
as having distinct needs. 

In this connection I thinlc there is a matter which 
might be usefully considered — viz., how far further pro- 
visiojr iniglit bo made in the Arts course for those 
wild intend to carry on a business rather than a pro- 
fession. We provide cour-ses specially intended for 
those who take u]i Divinity, Law, Medicine, or Engi- 
neering, but sliould not tliis be extended to the very 
important profession of commerce ? A beginning has 
already been made in a Diploma relating to that sub- 
ject. The University would ^jcrhaps have as much to 
gain by becoming less exclusively subject to tlie con- 
trol of the academic and professional classes, as the 
commercial classes would gain by the widening of their 
intellectual interests. 

Perhaps the greatest objection to the present system 
of exams, is the immense amoiuit of energy they re- 
quire. Roughly, it may be said that the Tutors teach 
for six weeks, and, examine for a month. There should 
be more teaching and less examining. This seems to 
be an csscmtial step. 

In closo connection witlr this is the question whether 
any University Degrees should be given on the re- 
sults of examinations alone — i.c., without attendance 
at lectru'es or residence. To insist on some measure of 
efloctive contact with collegiate life, in the case of all 
who get degrees, would not bo as violent a change as 
some might imagine, for according to a return pre- 
pared for (but not submitted to) the Commission of 
1901, scarcely more than 10 per cents of our students 
do, in fact, obtain degrees witliout soma such resi- 
dence, and I would strongly urge that a certain amount 
of residence and attendance at collegiate lectures should 
be made a necessary condition for the granting of any 
degrees in Ireland. 

So far as examinations alone ai-e to count for the 
keeping of Academic years, tliei'e is a great deal to be 
said in favour of our method of having more than one 
principal examination in the year. But modifications 
in OUT system aa-e urgency required, and, with_ longer 
courses of lectures, class examinations in which the 
lecturer took part should replace in part the present 
system of frequent Term Examinations. 

The prizes given at the various examinations usually 
represent roariy hard work, but they are in many cases 
gained by sons of wealthy pareints, and in so far they 
tlo not really constitute an endowment of education. 
Perhaps this undesirable system is so ingrained in onr 
national life that it cannot now he changed, but the 
advantage would be great if the system oi “ Loan 
Scholarships” could be at least partially introduced 
in its place— that is to say, if the prize.s were regarded 
as iielcl for tlic purpose of education alone, and to be 
repaid without interest when the student is able to 
earn enough to do so out of savings. Where this sys- 
tem is in force it works excellently. _ 

In a venerable system of examinations which, al- 
though modified from time to time in accordance with 
advancing ideas, lias never been revolutionised, the up- 
to-date critic will naturally find something to attack. 
In particular, he will probably say that far too little 
care is taken to prevent copying, etc. Yet, I think that 
there is more to be said in. favour of our comparative 
laxity tlian might appear at first sight. I have known 
several cases of men. copying, but I have scarcely ^er 
known a man not to own up when I have asked him 
straight out. I believe that whatever faults there may 
bo in our methods (and that they are capable of im- 
provement I do not deny), we do on the whole turn q« 
a set of young men who for straightforward inte^ity 
of character could not be surpassed anywhere. at 
any tiin© I suspect that a student has done something 
for which I ought to reprimand him. I always feel 
confident that he will own up without hesitation when 
I ask him, and I have very seldom found my confi- 
dence misplaced. , , . , 

The matter just alluded to is perhaps one which 
trenches on the subject of discipline, which is not al- 
luded to in tlie inquiries, but perhaps I in ay be mlowed 
to express my opinion that the absence of all iiTitating 
little punishments, and our general principle of treat- 
ing our students as honourable and self-respecting 
gentlemen, is productive of the best results. 


Sitb-hcading itniicr vl\.—The Teachers hy whom the 
Instruction ia Conducted. 

With regard to the Fellowship Examination, I liave 1 

expressed certain views mider heading xii. Here I E. P. Culver- 
only refer to “ gi’inders,” who, though not officially a well, k.a., 
portion of the staff, do in fact carry on a not incon- s’-r.o.n. 
siderable portion of the instmctioii of the students of 
the College, especially for pass examinations. 

In the early times tlie entire instruction of the pupils 
was given by the Tutor Fellows, but, as is well known, 
there was a period when public opinion, both within 
and without the Universities, was extremely backward 
in its ideas as to the duties of Colleges in respect of 
instruction. Attendance at lectures Wcame quite per- 
functory, and was merely undertaken with the view to 
the keeping of Terms, and pupils and lecturers alike 
preferred that tlie student should make his preparation 
for the examination with a grinder who, amongst other 
points, naturally made the peculiarities of the examiner 
a special study. Thus, a great proportion of the Col- 
lege teaching got into the hands of the grinders. Bnt 
for many years past there has been a growing improve- 
ment in the teaching of the College Tutors, and some, 
at all events, of the Tutois consider, as I do, that it 
would be a great advantage if the trajisfer of the 
work of instruction from the grinders to the tutors 
were to be far more complete. Custom, and the fact 
that College Tutors cannot give the “tips” on which 
so exaggerated a value is put ly the ill-prepared stu- 
dent, combine to place difficulties in the path of this 
transfer. But the most important cause of all is the 
long interval whicli elapses between the lectures and 
the examination for which they are intended to pre- 
pare the pupil. 

Since in any re-arrangement of the instruction the 
regular College teaching ought to occupy most of the 

E lace now taken by the “ grinding,” I think it would 
B only tight to consider how far the services of the 
existing grinders miglit be utilised. No doubt objection 
may be taken to this on the ground that much of the 
grinding consists rather of tipping than of teaching, 
but whatever truth there is in that is due m 
great part to the conditions under which tlie grinders 
work latlier than to any incapacity on their part — for 
they are necessarily men of marked ability and energy, 
and they have undergone a process of natural selection, 
which ensures tliat they shall all have, in a considerable 
measure at least, tire gift of imparting knowledge. 

ix. and x. — Fost-&raduate Studies and Research I 
will not discuss, as they are dealt with by others, and 
my statement is already so long. Something, how- 
ever, is said on this under xii. 

xi. — Undoubtedly Trinity College and Dublin hold, 
and deseri'edly so, the highest place in Irish education. 

The statement re the enlarging of Trinity College 
which I and a number of my cmleagues have signed, 
sliow that in our opinion its usefulness is not now as 
extended as it should be, from causes for which 
Tr'inity College cannot be held responsible. 

xii. — How in Increase the Vsefuhiess of Trinity 
College and- Dublin t'nireraity. — I will first, turn to 
the question, of widening the College and University, 

BO as to make it truly national. I use the word 
national in its true sense, and wholly without political 
signification — I use it because I recognise that, owing 
to tire unhappy circumstances of the past, tlrere are 
impoitant aspects of Irish thought, opinion, and 
culture, which are now insufficiently represented in 
the intellectual life of Trinity College or Dublin Uni- 
versity, which for that reason cannot be said to fulfil 
its functions as a national University, which should 
be at once the exponent and the mother of the in- 
tellectual life and interests of a nation. 

A University does not fulfil its function when the 
graduates whom it turns out differ little from non- 
Univershy men,, exc^t in the one respect, tliat they 
have been taught more. Many men by private 
study learn more, so far as mere knowledge is 
concerned, than the average graduate knows at the con- 
clusion of his course. But men cannot by mere study 
acquire those modilicatious of character which are in- 
sensibly caused by environment, and it is in its ety- 
mological sense — namely, as a “ Corporation,” that a 
“University” does some of its most efiective work for. 
the nation. The corporate life, the human environ- 
ment, these, rather than its text books, are the features 
of paramount importance in its education. When 
young men are brought into direct contact with 
teachers whose min£ are of a high order, uncon- 
scious imitation, as well as direct effort, secures that 
true ideals of knowledge are formed. T^en the best 
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Statement a country- mis togetlier at tlu' gi?neious 

age of youtli, frienilsliips which last for life .ire formed, 
— not only among thoae whose aapiratioiis are similar, 
E. P. Culver, but equally among those whose opinions on great snb- 
well, M.A„ jects are tire most opposed. This is a function whicli 
T.T.o.D. a Univervsity alone can fulfil. In schools tlie mental 

environment of the sons emphasises rather than softens 
the religious, social, and political diSerences of the 
parents. 

As it is evident that these considerations slioirld have 
special weight in any attempt to deal with the Irish 
University question, I assume that our object is not 
only to give a University education to Irishmen who 
requir-e it, but also to secun? that the best men of the 
countiy, liaring been united in youth by mutual com* 
preheusion of their various aims and ideals, and by a 
Iiealthy rivalry, not only in academic studies, but in 
the wider range of social and athletic pursuits — which 
are not the least valuable part of University life- 
may become accustomed to differ without asperity, to 
oppose without bitterness, and to imite easily where a 
common basis of action can be found. 

This object, of such jjaramount importance in In- 
land, cannot be adequately attained if the youth of 
separate religious denominations are sorted into 
different CcUeges, a sjwcies of separation which could 
Jiever afford a satisfactory basis for a uirion of Colleges 
into one organic whole, by membership of a common 
University, and, therofoiH?, I support as earnestly as 
I can the scheme for widening Trinity College, which 
I and a number of my colleagues have presented, but 
such support is necessarily dependent on the scheme 
being accepted by those whose wishes it is intendeil to 
meet. 

Nest, as to changes within the College, considei-ed 
apart from the larger question of widening its scope. 

I liavo ali'eady, under vii., indicated a number nriv- 
Bi>ects in which changM appear desirable, but all will 
depend for their effectiveness upon an active Govern- 
ing Body. I am, therefore, in hearty general accord 
with the " Memorial on Suggested Eefonus ” which I 
have signed. On points in which I differ, I quote 
from a proposal I circulated in November, 1905, 
certain general principles which, 1 think, should have 
weight in detennining any scheme of government of 
the College. Tliey are not mere abstract principles — 
each of them has been suggested by actual esi»rience 
within the College itself. 

1. An executive body, to be efficient, must be 
sviall. 

Tliis is universally acknowledged. 

2. Its members should not be markedly unequal 
in their qualifications for dealing with the matters 
which may come before them. 

For if a small body deals constantly with particular 
kinds of business in regai-d to each of which some mem- 
bers know but little, tbo result is either tliat the busi- 
ness in each department is left to the most expert mem- 
ber, while the others are more or less dummies — or 
else the othere, who are not equally well informed, al- 
ter or hairmer the member who does know. In tire first 
case, the Committee’s decisions are those of a despot, 
with great advantages or great disadvantages, as the 
case may be, — in the second, they are probably poorly 
conceived compromises. 

Hence in successful administration we find the exe- 
cutive authority exercised by small bodies of specially 
qualified men, whose general policy may be laid down 
by a larger body, but who, in matters of detail, are 
freed from the interference of those who know but little 
of the particular matters dealt with. 

3. It should not be composed chiefly of men whose 
age is over sixty-five. 

4. Such a body should be selected' so that, as far 
as possible, those who have the control should not 
be inferior in point of knowledge and efficiency to 
those over whom the control is exercised. 

For, unless that be the case, their deoisions do not 
cany weight when criticised, they are not loy^ly car- 
ried out, and very often they are made on the advice 
of someone who is not a responsible member of the 
Committee, but wliose judgment is accepted by the mem- 
bers of the Committee. Tliis is a real danger. Such 
advice is not given under a sense of responsibility ; 
there is no means of bringing the adviser to book, and 
it often gives rise to discontent and cliques. If it could 
be considered certain that such advice would be sought 


from the wisest and mo.st experienced of the experts 
not on the Committee, of course nch harm might re- 
sult. Even in that case, however, the obvious answer 
is that tliey ought to be on the Committee, and have 
to face the responsibility of their advice. But it is his- 
torically notorious that inesponsible advice is often in- 
fluential for other reasons. 

5. The effective control should be, to a consider- 
able extent at least, a ruprcseniative control. 

6. A laigo Committoo is capable of deciding 
general questions of policy, but cannot deal effec- 
tively with detail. 

The second point will bo at once admitted. In re- 
gard to the first, while it is quite true that a small 
body may possibly dome to a decision which, c.on- 
sidered apart from this inflnnity of mankind, might be 
better conceived, tho larger body is more likely to act 
in the way which will be approved by tho public 
opinion of thosts tliey represent, and anything that 
goes much beyond that is unlikely to succeed practi- 
cally. Moreover, tliere are now so many diverse inte- 
rests in a University that unless some are to bo left 
without any representation, tlie Board which determines 
policy must be a large one. 

Applied to the prablera of College, those considera- 
tions indicate that matters of detail in the different 
branches of activity slionld be settled by different de- 
2 >artmental Committees or Boards, composed of men 
specially chosen for their ability to deal with them ; and 
that all these Committees should bo subject to control 
by a General Board which would deal with points of 
policy rather than of routine. 

The details might be workod out on somewhat the 
following lines : — 

1. The routine administration of tho College might he 
carried out by Dopai-tmental Boards, which would re- 
port to, and be subject to the control of, tho General 
Board or Governing Body of the College. 

(o) Tite Boauq or FjXAi'CE, — This Board should haro- 
the care of tho College property, tlie responsibility for 
the acceptance and dne carrying out of all contracts and 
duties relating thereto, and the payment of all accounts. 
It would occupy the position of a trusted af}cni who 
looked after the pecuniary intereste O'f the College, but 
was subject to the direction of the Governing Body. 

(b) A Boaed op Discitlimi: and Intebnai. Admejis- 
TKATiON.— It would deal with the conduct of students, 
the appointments of the College as a houosehold, and 
the internal economy generally, including tiie giving 
away and fumisliing of rooms, and such questions as 
the .supervision of lodgings for students resident in Dub- 
lin. 

(f) A Board op SmoiES, with Committeea for Arts 
Studies and_ for the different Professional Schools {as 
there now is a Medical School Committee). These- 
Committees (not necessarily restricted to teachers in 
tfie Schools) correspond to the Faculties and Standing 
Committees in No. 12 of the “ Memorial,” and should 
have like i^owers and duties. From these C^inittees 
there would be found a Board of Studies, which would 
arrange courses of studies and lectures, and would ap- 
Ijoint the Senior Lecturer and Honor Lecturers, Ex- 
aminers, Demonstrators, etc., subject, of course, to the 
approval of tlie Governing Body. 

And last and final authority — 

The General Board ob Governins Body op the 
College, whicli would naturally consist in part, at 
least, of members sitting on the other BoskIs. 

It would, in a trae sense, be the Governing Body of 
the College ; but in practice its functions would be far 
more restricted as to detail tiian those of the Provost and 
Senior Fellows. _ It would not usually de^ directly with 
matters of detail, but would always decide large quea- 
tiona affecting the policy of the College — e.g., whether 
it was the more necessary tq spend money on building 
a Laboratory or a Hostel for Women Students, and all 
questions as to the general character of the University 
education. But, for instance, having decided that a 
Labora-bory was to be erected, it would not decide on 
the contractor to put it up, nor select the Architect, 
unless it gave special instructions to that effect, nor 
would it in the ordinary course decide on such details as 
what text-book was to be used in a particular subject. 
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■ fonn of goTcriunent iu pvefereuee to a single smaller 
Board whioh has on it a certain small number of Junior 
Fellows and Pi-ofeasors : — 

It enables the most suitable men to be chosen 
for each department, and thus avoids the jealousy and 
dissatisfaction w’hich would almost inevitably arise if 
one or two Fellows- or Professors were placed in a posi- 
tion of greatly superior authority as compared with 
their seniors or equals. 

If, say, three Fellows and a similar number of Pro- 
fessore were elected to sit cd the Board with the Pro- 
vost and the i-epmsentatives of other electoral bodies, 
it is almost certain tliat the Fellows and Professors so 
chosen, though they might be the best all-round niem- 
bei's who could be selected, will not be as competent as 
some of tlie other Fellows and Prtifessors in regard to 
any one of the special matters which may come before 
them. A Fellow elected because of his superiority 
in some department, or for some other reason, might 
give a wrong vote on a matter afiecting, e.g., the con- 
duct of a student brought before the Board by the Junior 
Dean, and, especially if it happens that in point of 
seniority he is Junior to the Dean, mudi irritation might 
result, and the decision, so far as it is due to him, will 
lack the authority which age and custom now associate 
with eveji erroneous decisions of the Board. 

At present Junior Fellows cannot agitate against the 
members of the existing Board ; tiiey must accept their 
decisions whether right or w'l-ong, unless there is an 
appeal to the Visitors ; but decisions considered wrong, 
and made by Fellows and Professors placed in authority 
by their colleagues, Avill give rise to much soreness of 
feeling, and waste of time and efficiency in the College 
work when the question of a fresh election is dis- 
cussed. Jealousy between Junior Fellows and Members 
of the Board is now, in this sense, almost impossible. 
It might become a most unpleasant and permanent 
factor in College life if two or three of our number were 
put in a position so much superior in power and in- 
fluence to that of their colleagues, and the objection in 
the case of the Professors is quite as serious. 


principle of the grouping of Fellows and eer- 
ta-in Professors together, and their subsequent divi- 

sion into two electoral bodies, But the furblier details 1 1 

of the scheme need caution. If, for instance, all the E. P. Culver- 

existing Divinity Schools in Ireland were to be brought well, u.a., 

under the scheme, and all the teaching posts were r-T.o.a 

treated as Professor.ships, then it would evidently be 

fatal to the lay element for all those Profesaoi-s to have 

votes. This might be met by naming tire Chairs to 

which votes should be attach^, or, perhaps better, by 

giving definite representation lo eacli of the Faculties, 

and then letting the teachers in these Faculties elect 

the men who were to have votes on its account. 

I strongly approve the idea of giving votes to Senior 
Moderators. But if it is quite uimsstricted, the body 
will become unwieldy in numbers, and, beuig dispersed 
over the world, it will get out of touch with the Univer- 
sity. This might be met by a time-limit and a resi- 
dence-limit. 

I am probably in a small minority in strongly urging 
that some direct representation be given to the stu- 
dents. Th^ might be restricted in the choice of their 
representatives, but I believe that a serious mistake 
been made in the past by letting the government of the 
College get out of touch with the students. It should 
be kept in close touch with both teachers and students. 

I believe that the efiect of such a course is not only to 
improve the government itself, but also to improve the 
teachers and the taught. 

AVith regard to the Advisory Committee, I would 
caU attention to an answer of Bishop O’Dwyer in his 
evidence before the late Royal Commission. It appears 
to me to lay down, better than I have seen it put any- 
where else, the proper relation between the control such 
a body should exercise and the freedom of a University 
Professor. He said (Q. 753) “ 1 believe the late Pro- 
fessor Huxley was an eminent biologist. If he was 
teadiing Biology he might teach it all his life, as long 
as hf confined himself to Biology. But if he gave his 
Lay Sermons to the students, and went on to show the 
impossibility of Revealed Religion and the impossi- 
bility of tilt* Superaaturel, t-hen I would stop him.” 


Under the proposed plan these difficulties would be 
reduced to a minimum. To be on one of the Depart- 
mental Boards would give one little power over- ojie's 
colleagues ; and that power would be exercised only 
by those who had been i-ecognised os the best men 
in the College to ereiuise that particular power, and it 
would be exercised in conjunction witli others equally 
expert. The emoluments, if any, would be very small, 
and would excite no envy, especially us they would be 
shared among BO many ; and, moreover, would be below 
rather than in excess of the payment for the time 
spent, the chief reward being the knowledge that one 
was serving tlie genei-al interest of the College. 

In regaa’d to some matters — e.g., the management of 
the property of tlie College— it would secure a continuity 
which is very necessary. There would, for instance, be 
no danger of such inconvenience as miglit result from, 
the sudden illness of a Bursar at a time when the details 
of a complicated transaction were being carried out. It 
would itsult in training up the most suitable men 
to take the responsibility of the care of the College pro- 
perty, a duty which is now necessarily thrown on one 
of tlie seven Seniore, who may have had no previous ex- 
perience whatever in regard to the management of es- 
tates or the investment of large sums of money. 

No doubt, those Fellows and Professors who were put 
on the Governing Body would exeiuise a certain amount 
of control over their colleagues, but as it would be 
chiefly a control in laiger matters, there would be none 
of the irritation which would arise under the system of 
one small Goweming Body, which determined all de- 
tails. 

By doing away with the present excessive difference 
in authority between Senior and Junior Fellows, and 
between Fellows and Professors, such a plan would 
render it possible and easy to introduce a Professor 
into the Body of Fellows without making him junior 
to the youngest member who has got it by examination. 
This is more fully dealt with imder the last heading 
— ^that of Finance. 

With regard to the elector^ bodies proposed in tlie 
scheme for widening Trinity College, which I and 
my colleagues have submitted, 1 approve the 


All Trinity Collt^e lecturers would welcome such an 
exposition of their rights and their duties, provided 
the words are used in their plain meaning, and that 
the lecturer would not be stopped unless he did go on 
to show the impossibility of Revealed Religion. 

In regard to Tutorial Lectures, I would go somewhat 
beyond wbat Bishop O’Dwyer says, especially in the 
Freshman years. In cases where the Visitors were 
satisfied that without e.vplicitly attactdng the doctrines 
of a particular Church, a lecturer yet taught in such 
a way as to undermine the faith of the students attend- 
ing him, I think it should he the duty of tlie College to 
arrange that students of that Church were not required 
to attend that lecturer. I surest this distinction 
because the relation between the keturer and the class 
is so much mote intimate in Tutorial than in Pro- 
fessorial lectures. 

With further regard to the '• Memorial on Suggested 
Reforms,” and which I have signed with certain re- 
servations — 

In tlie idea of toning down the line of demarcation 
between Fellows and Prof«sore I strongly approve the 
Memorial, as the separation of interests in the two 
branches of the Staff has for many years appeared a 
weak spot in the constitution. 

In the introduction of other methods of selecting Fel- 
lows than by examination I am also in full sympathy 
with the Memorial, since not only does the examination 
afford no test of fitness in some respects which are of 
hardly less importance than distinguished scholarship, 
but, by its very severity, it tends somewhat to defeat 
its own object. Competition is discouraged, and even 
witffi. those who are successful there is no guarantee that 
the -mental strain may not be itself injurious, and'tend 
to weaken enthusiasm for investigation. For it can 
hardly be doubted that while the pursuit of a line of 
study in which one is intereeted is almost always 
stimulating to the mind, ;he result c£ making up the 
same course again and again for the Fellowship exam., 
with all its attendant strain, is more likely to serve aa 
a deterrent than as an incentive to a life of research. 
But if the scheme for widening Trinity College, 
which has received such strong support, he adopted, I 
think the Commissioners ought la&er to mend than to 
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STiTBMBNT system. For it would then be almost im- 

XI. possible to over-estimate the advantage of a mode of 

— selection which cannot be challenged on either political 

B. P. Culver- or religious grounds. But if sucli a. scheme be not 
well.sr.A., adopted, I should disagree with (21) of the Memorial. 

F.T.aD. which advises that there should as a rule be an annual 

examination for Fellowsldp. Even if there were no 
other objection— and I tliink there ai-e serious ones— 
the competition is at pi'esent too small to justify the 
proposal. 

The su^ested le-aiTangemeni of the Tutorial system 
would also conduce much to economy of effort. 

In connection with this matter of economy of cfEoit, 
I think it is a great mistake to withdraw a Fellow 
from the teaching staff to fill the post of Junior Bursar. 
It will be found that for many years past one of the 
most capable of the Tutor Fellows lias invariably been 
taken from academic duties to fill a post which requires 


only probity, business accuracy, and moderate intelli- 
gence, but of which the salary is, nevertheless, higher 
Sian that of a Senior Grade Tutor, or Professor. 

Tliere are other matters, notably, that finance, 
which must necessarily come before the Commissioners, 
but my statement is already so long that I do not think 
it desirable to enter on them. In particular, I cannot 
accept responsibility foi* the statements on finance 
which are contained in the Memorial, as I have not 
fully considered them. 

But I must express my strong dissent from the pro- 
posal in (8) of the “ Period of Transition.” The in- 
terests of the College will not be properly served by it, 
unless the Commissioners themselves secure such large 
changes as are implied, c.g., in an alteration of the 
e.xisting system of short leetura Tci’ms with excessive 
time devoted to examination. 

EdWABD P. CULVUEWEIi. 


Statejic<t 
' XII. 


XII. 


Bev. Thomas 


T. Gray, 
6.T.F.CJ). 


Statement submitted by the Rev. Thomas T. Gray, S.P.T.C.D. 


I hoped that I should have been able before the 31st 
July, 1806, to have prepared a statement of my view.s 
on some of the most important of the subjects which 
the Royal Commission is directed to inquire into and 
report upon regarding Trinity College, Dublin, and the 
University of Dublin” But other engagements having 
prevented my doing so, I had intended at present 
merely to ask that I might be permitted to send in 
such a statement at a later date, and to supplement it fay 
I'ird voce evidence before the Commissioners when 
they meet^in October for the purpose of receiving 
sucii evidence. 

I became aware, however, that a document is being 
sent in to the Commissioners by certain “Fellows, 
ex-Fellows, and Professors of Trinity College, and the 
University of Dublin,” who “desire to submit to the 
Royal Commissioners tlie outline of a scheme the 
object of wliich is to modify the constitution of 
Trinity College, so that it may become the National 
University of Ireland.” 

It is against this scheme that I wish, at once, to 
enter my solemn protest, and for the following 
reasons : — 

(1.) It is in direct violation of our charters and 
statutes. 

(2.) It professes to modify-, but in reality it 
destroys, the constitution of Trinity College. 

(3.) It_ has no parallel, and would not be tolerated 
in any university in England, Scotland, 
or 'Wales. 

(4.) It is snbversive of all freedom of thought and 
fi-eedom of teaching, without which there can 
really be no higher education. 

(5.) It introduces into Trinity College and the 
Universi-ty of Dublin that curse of everything 
in Irdand, and especially in matters affect- 
ing ^ucation, the system, namely, of 
balancing one religion against another, and 
of making religion a qualification, nay, even 
the principal qualification, for office. 

(6.) No subject would be free from the interference 
of its Board of Invigilators, euphemistically 
styled “ An Advisory Committee.” 

(7.) Life and work in such a University would be- 
come unbearable. 

(8.) It wonld, in "the end, degrade the University, 
and kill higher education in Ireland. 

Again, the framers of this scheme carefully avoid 
any mention of, or even allusion to, the Crancil, a 
body which, under our statutes (vol. ii., pp. 349-3^), 
“oo-operates and has a share with the Provost and 
Senior Fellows in the regnlation of the studies, 
lectures, and examinations in the College, and in the 
appointment and election of Professora, and the 
regulation of the tenure of office and of the duties of 
Professors.” 


That men, some of whom are themselves members of 
the Council, should ignore the existence of so import- 
ant a body, is somewhat remarkable. Yet suim is 
the fact. A moment's consideration of the Council, 
its constitution, its duties, its powers' and its 
privileges, would have shown them that in it adequate 
pi-orasion is made for the representation of Roman 
Catholic, as well as of all other, interests on the 
Governing Body. Tliere has always been, evei’ since 
its foundation, at least one Roman Catholic on the 
Council ; and for the last tliirty years one of our two 
Visitors has been a Roman Catholic. Our Council, 
consisting of the Provost and sixteen elected members, 
resembles veiy closely, both in numbers and in tlie 
mode of its election, the Council of the Senate at 
Cambridge and the Hebdomadal Council at Oxford, 
the principal point in which we differ being that in 
all matters in which the Council co-operates with the 
Board the acts of each body are subject to the approval 
of the other. 

_ The object wliich this scheme professes to have in 
view is, to make Trinity College “ the National 
University of Ireland.” I confess I do not know what 
the word “National” means in this expression, which 
occurs more than once in the document. I never 
heard of the “National” University, or “National” 
Universities of England, or of .Scotland. But, assum- 
ing that this pompous expression merely means that 
the objMt of the scheme is to increa-se the usefulness of 
“the University of Ti-imty College” in the country, 
I maintain that the only obstacle to the more extended 
usefulness of Trinity College in Ireland is to be 
found, not imide the walls of Trinity College; nor 
in the constitution of its GoverninB Body, but in 
the action of the Hierarchy of the ^man Catholic 
Church, who have placed a ban upon Trinity College, 
and forbidden the Roman Catholic youth of Ireland to 
mix with their countrymen and to take advantage of 
privileges which their co-religionists in every other 
part of the kingdom have been satisfied to accept. 

And here occurs another most remarkable omission 
on tlie part of the framers of the scheme. They make 
no allusion whatever to the most important and most 
notorious fact connected with university education in 
Ireland, namely, this ban placed upon Trinity Oolite 
by the Bishops of the Roman Catholic Church. 

It is this “ stringent ecclesiastical pressure 
the freedom of Roman Catholic parents” which has 
created, and keeps alive, the so-called Irish University 
question. The simple solu-tion of the question there- 
fore is, “ '(\’'ithdraw this Ban." There is no violarion 
of principle involved. Oxford and Cambridge are 
more Protestant than Dublin. Tet Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are under no ban. Englidi Roman Catholics 
are permitted by the heads of their church to frequent 
these universities. Surely what is safe in Oxford and 
Cambridge cannot be dangerous in Dublin. 
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Catliolics form but a small proportion of tbo popula- 
tion of England. In Ireland the great majority are 
Roman Catholics. Consequently, one would expect 
that tlio Faith and Morals of Roman Catholics in 
England would need to be, if anything, more carefully 
Euardc'd than tlio Faith and Morals of Roman 
Catholics in Ireland. And accordingly an attempt 
was made to place a ban upon Oxford and Cambridge. 
But Englishmen would not allow any “stringent 
ecclesiastical preasure” to limit their freedom as 
parents. Tlioy appealed to Rome, and the ban was 
withdrawn. “Withdraw the Ban,” then, from Trinity 
College, JDublin, and the Irish University Question 
is solved. What was right in England cannot be 
wrong in Irol.and. I maintain tliat this solution is 
tho only solution which a staiosinan, who really has 
tho welfare of Ireland at lieiu-t, should adopt. All 
other solutirms are more makeshifts, satisfying no 
one, and only prelonging the agony. If tiiis solution 
were adopted, the University of Dublin would at once 
cease to bo tho battleground of political parties, its 
usefulness would iniTcaso, and its Fellows and Pro- 
fessors would be enabled to pursue their educational 
work in peiioo and quietness, 

Tho views I have expressed are based upon a long 
expei-ience of Trinity College, Dublin, and of Ireland 
in general. I have been a Fellow of Trinity College 
for foity-four years, and have had a larger and more 
varied share in the work of the place than most of 
those cannocted witli it. I have filled most of the 
important oflieos. In particular, I claim to possess 
a more iiitiniato Icnowledge of student life within our 
walla than any other member of our body, having had 
ior niuoteen years the whole discipline of the students 
in my charge as Junior Dean. 

Thomas T. Gray, 

Trinity College, Dublin, 

July 30f7i, 1006. 


P.S.— I beg to 'pointout that the Terms of Reference 
contain an entire misrepresentation of the most im- 
portant fact in the whole case. Both the Warrant of 
Appointment and tlie Circular Letter of June 22nd 
represent “ Trinity College, Dublin,” and “ the Uni- 
versity of Dublin” as two separate bodies or corpora- 
tions. This is altogether erroneous. For proof, I beg 
to refer the Commissioners to the elaborate judgment 
of the Master of the Rolls, delivered on June 2nd, 
1888, deciding that a bequest to “ the Corporation 
of the University of Dublin’' vested in Trinilv 
College. See Statutes Vol. II. , p. 507-532. 

For my purpose it is only necessary to quote one 
or two sentences: — 

“ ^fch plu'ases, Trinity College, Dublin, and Uni- 
versity of Dublin, are used interchangeably, as well in 
Acts of Parliament as in the Charters and Regula- 
tions" (p. 520). 

In tlie Act of Union, “ The University of Trinity 
College" (p. 520). 

" It was to Trinity College and its University of 
Dublin, inseparably and undistinguishably blended 
with it that he owed his training and his degree'’ 
(p. 530). 

It follows from this that “ The State of Trinity 
(^llege,” and “ The State of the University of Dub- 
lin, mean one and the same thing. This reduces 
Sections I. and II, of the Circular I^ter to a single 
head. 

Similarly, Sections V. and VI. mean one and 
the same thing. The “ Government of the University” 
is the “Government of the College.” 

Again, in Section XI. Trinity College, Dublin, 
and the University of Dublin are only difierent 
names for one and the same organ of the higher 
education in Ireland. 

Finally, in Section XII. its usefulness, not their 
usefulness, is the correct expression. T.T.G. 


XIII. 

statement submitted by Edward J. Gwyun, Esq., FeUow and Tutor of Trinity College. 


In preparing the subjoined Statement I have con- 
fined myself to two or three topics, partly because I 
had not sufficient time at my disposal to discuss other 
matters; partly because I believe tliat, so far as the 
internal condition of Trinity College is concerned, the 
one thi:rg imperatively necessary is tlie reform of our 
Governing Body. If that is effected, other refoms 
will be made, and can beat be made, from within. 

Subjects of Inffuiry V. and VI.— Method of Govern- 
ment of the University of DuUin, and of 
I'liniti/ Oollege. 

I havo signed a Memorial to the Commission which 
deals with the subject, and, therefore, need not here 
go over tho same ground. 

It will bo observed that this memorial con- 
tains no criticism on the present rcr/ime. The in- 
trinsic defects of our traditional system of government 
are so patent that we who signed the Memorial felt it 
unnecessary to undertake tme invidious task of ex- 
hibiting the ill results which the system actually pro- 
duces. I will here merely enumerate the most obvious 
weaknesses of our present constitution — 

(i.) There is no selection of members of the 
Board ; every Fellow, if he lives long enough, suc- 
ceeds to it, without regard to his fitness to govern. 

(ii.) There is, consequently, no security that the 
Governing Body represents the general opinion even 
of the Fellows ; it is quite possible that the opinions 
of the seven Seniors may be opposed -to the unani- 
mous feeling of the Junior Fellows, who are about 
twenty-five m number. 

(iii.) The Professors are entirely unrepresented 
on the Board. Consequently, there is no securi^ 
that 'there shall be any member of the Board who 
understands the need of tlie various Professional 
Schools. 


(iv.) The average age at which Fellows reach tho 
Board is between 65 and 70, so that they do not 
begin to gain experience of administrative work 
until au age at which in most services men have to 
surrender such responsibilities. 

(v.) As the chief College offices are limited to 
Senior Fellows, there is not a sufficient area of 
dioiee to ensure that they shall be held by thoroughly 
competent persons ; and there is no pressure of 
competition to induce each officer to discharge his 
duties efficiently ; at the worst, if he loses his office 
lie is sure to be given another very nearly as well 
paid. Besides, the members of the Board are re- 
sponsible only to one another, and are, therefore, 
likely to judge one another’s shortcomings with 
leniency. 

(vi.) The Board is, to a great extent, screened 
from the public opinion of the College, since its 
financial management is kept secret, and the rest 
of its official acts are not published in any way, 
and become known only piecemeal, and by irregular 
channels. 

(vii.) The Council has hardly any power, being 
little more than a Board of Studies, with the ri^t 
of nominating to most (but not all) Professorships. 

(viii.) The Senate is absolutely impotent ; it can- 
not meet unless convoked by the Board, and cannot 
even express an opinion on any point, unless re- 
quested by the Board to do so. 

It will easily be understood how difficult it is, under 
these conditions, that the Governing Body of the 
University should be in touch with ihe life of the 
country, with the movements of tho^ht in other Uni- 
versities, or even with the desires of its own Graduates. 

It must also be obvious that insurmountable obstacles 
will be placed in the way of serious reforms ; and that 
even mmor reforms will require an amount of effort 
altogether disproportionate to the results achieved. 

G 


SlAIBUBXr 

XII, 

Rev. Thomas 
T. Gray, 
s.r.T.o.D. 


Statxubxt 

XIU. 

E. J. Gwynn, 
Esq., r.T.O.D. 
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Stateksnt 

XIII. 

E. J. Gwynn, 
Enq., p.T.oj). 


Subjects of lnguiry-~Nos. VII. and VIll. — Sugges- 
tions under these heads will be found in the memorial 
which 1 have signed. 

I should like to add one recommendation which 
seems to me extremely important, namely, that a 
certain period of residence should be required of all 
who wish to take our degrees. 

It is an old -and just reproach against us that we 
confer degrees on persons whom we have never taught. 
At the same time it is fair to note that tlie number of 
our students who graduate without having been in 
residence is much smaller than is commonly supposed. 
Some years ago an inquiry was made into this subject, 
and a list was made of the immber of persons who 
graduated in the five yeai's 1892-3 to 1896-7, with the 
object of finding the proportion who took out their 
courses without ever having been in residence. The 
result was that this pi-oportion came out as 11 ' 5 jitr 
cent. Probably that figure is a little too high : there 
are always a few men who atend irregularly, or who 
attend only certain professional lectures, the returns 
for which do not appear in the books, which were ex- 
amined. Besides the number of purely non-resident 
students is certainly decreasing. A fresh scrutiny 
would probably show that the proportion was about 
10 per cent. 

It does not seem worth while for tlie sake of tliis 
small class to maintain what many people regard as 
an abuse of University powers. I am not clear that 
we could at present afiord to insist on continuous resi- 
dence during the whole undergraduate course, but even 
a shoiter period would be much better tlian nothing, 

To impose such a condition would no doubt mean a 
certain loss in numbers, and a consequent diminution 
of iucome, but I do not think the amojint need be 
very serious. A certain number of tliose who do not 
at present reside would probably be able to do so if 
it became a necessary condition for taking our degiee. It 
will be found, I think, that College opinion would 
generally be in favour of this measure. A resolution 
in this sense was adopted this year by the University 
CouncU. If important changes are to be made as a 
consequence of the present Commission, I hope this 
point will not be forgotten. It should be taken into 
account in any consideration of our finances, as such 
a reform would no doubt involve a certain money 
sacrifice. 

It should be understood that in what has been said 
" residence ” does not mean residence in College rooms. 
We are not in a position to insist on this since our 
accommodation is limited. I understand by ''resi- 
dence” attendance on lectures in Trinity College. 

Subject of Inquiry — .Vo. XI. — 1. Circumstances 

have made Trinity College more and more a Univer- 
sity of tlie professional classes. Tlie changes in poli- 
tical and social conditions since the Act of Union, 
together with the increased facilities for travel, have 
caused the gradual disappearance of the Filii Nobiles 
and Fellow Commoners who once formed a consider- 
able fraction of our numbers. Very few men now 
come to Trinity College simply to amuse themselves ; 
and that is on the whole a gain. On the other hand, 
not many of our students can afford to devote them- 
selves entirely to the cultivation of their minds or the 
prosecution of research, and this is certainly a loss. 
As tlie social diaracler of the Univei'siiv differs in 
this respect from Oxford, so, on. the other hand, it 
differs (I believe) from the Scotch universities, The 
number of students we draw from the farming class is 
relatively small. By fax the largest proportion are 
sons of professional men ; and their main object 
in coming to the University is to qualify themselves 
for a profession. 

2. It is well to bear tliis fact in. mind when we come 
to consider the relation of the University to tlie re- 
ligious communities which divide the country. It 
would be natural to expect that the relative numbers 
of students we draw from each denomination should 
be proportional, not to the total numbers which each 
denomination counts in the country, but to the uum- 
bsrs which belong to the professional classes. As every 
one knows, the propoi-tions between Roman Catholics, 
Protestants of the Disestablished Church, and other 
I’rotestants alters very rapidly as you rise in the social 
scale. I have not been able to find definite informa- 
tion. on tliis point, but no doubt it will be accessible 
to the Commissioners. 


3. Still, after making sucli allowances, it is clear 
that we have not in Trinity College that proportion of 
Roman Catholics which one would expect if Roman 
Catholics made use of the University with the same 
freedom as Protestants do. What then ore tho causes 
which prevent thoir doing so? Tlie main proximate 
cause is obviously that the University of Dublin has 
been condemned by tho heads of tho Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland as a place dangerous to the faith 
and morals of their people. This leads to the further 
questions : is this condemnation reasonable ? and can 
any steps be taken which will induce the Roman 
Catliolic Bishops to withdraw it? 

4. Tlie first of these questions will be differently 
answered according to tho principles from which wo 
start. One answer will ho given if we assume tho 
ideal of university education which inspired tho Tests 
Act of 1873 and the levisiou of <mv Statutes in 1874, 
and wliicli still rules in Trinity College. Whereas if 
we adopt tlie ideal implied in various in-oiiouncements 
which have issued from the Vatican, and in manifestos 
published by the Irish Bishops, the answer we shall 
reach will be very different. 

Tlie ideal which we in Trinity College have kept be- 
fore ns since 1873 is that tlie University should be the 
nieeting ground of all sections of the community ; that 
it slioiud be, as it always has been, a place of religion 
and learning ; that the direction of its affair's, and the 
teaching of secular knowledge, should be free from 
partisan spirit and religious bias ; that the moral and 
spiritual welfare of the students should be cared for 
as well as their pliysioal and intellectual development; 
and that, to this end, such discipline should be im- 
posed, an^ such facilities afforded, as are best adapted 
to the needs of the several denominations. 

5. I believe this to bo a fair description of the aims 
which, since 1873, we have tried to realise so far as 
in us lay. I deny altogether tliat wc have desired or 
endeavoured to maintain the ascendancy of a single 
religious denomination. Wo have offered the same 
opportunities to all alike ; we could not force anyone 
to take advantage of them against his will. Any 
Roman Catholic who has come to us has had absolute 
fair play, He has had an equal chance of success in 
the various fields which the University opens to a 
student. With tlie exception of positions connected 
with the Divinity School, all posts and all honours 
have been accessible to him, not merely in theory, 
but in fact. He has not been made to suffer in any 
way for maintaining the beliefs and opinions in which 
he was nurtured, fiis faith has been safeguarded Imth 
by an express provision in our Statutes, and by tho 
force of public opinion. 

Tet sometliing was wanting. We could not impose 
on him tedious discipline, nor offer him religious 
teaching. We had no chapel wliere he could attend 
the obsei-vances of his Church. We liad no Professors 
to train him in theological doctrine. In those re- 
spects he was certainly at a disadvantage ns compared 
with his Protestant fellow-students. But who were 
in fault? Not those who revised our Statutes in the 
spirit of Fawcett’s Act, They altered the Statute 
Dc Petwis Majontin CrimiTium so as to safeguard the 
faitli of Roman Catholic and Protestant alike. • They 
withdrew none of the provisions which formerly ex- 
isted for maintaining the character of the University 
as a place of religion, but they removal all phrases 
winch would limit these provisions to the benefit of a 
single denomination. Thus tlie ground was cleared 
for the introduction of religious teaching suiU'd tu 
R.C. students. But it coiilo. not lie actually iiitro- 
duced witlioiit the co-operation of the Roman Oatluilic 
Bishops. A solieme was outlined in a serios of resolu- 
tiona adopted by the Board in November, 1874, undc'r 
which a Roman Catholic Divinity School miriit have 
been created, had tlie Bishops been willing, wliieli 
would have stood in the same relation to Trinity Col- 
lege as tlie Divinity School of the Church of Ireland 
aieport of last Commission, vol. iii., p. 203, col. 2). 
Overtures wei'e made, informally, to Cardinal Cullen, 
with a view to establishing religious instruction for 
Roman Catholic students on lines similar to the 
catechetical teaching provided for Protestant stu- 
dents (Ibifl p. 204, col. 1). But these advances were 
not accepted. Thirty yeare later, in 1901, and again 
in 1003 they were renewed (Report as above pp. 
p3-4 ; and see minutes of the Board of Trinity Col- 
lege, November 14 and 20, 1903). Tliey met with no 
better welcome. The proposals made directly to Car- 
dinal Logue were peremptorily rejected. It has often. 
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been said that Roman Catholics cannot find in Trinity 
College tha roligious supervision and teaching 
which tliey require ; but it has never been pretended 
I think, that any effort has boon made by the heads 
of the Roman Catholic Church to obtain such arrange- 
ments as are niado for tlie benefit of the Protestant 
Cliurclit’B. 

It appears, then, that there exists no inequality in 
the position of Roman Catholics which it is in the 
power of Trinity College to i-emedy. From the point 
of view hitherto adopted, the condemnation pro- 
nounced by tha Roman Catholic Bishops is wholly un- 
justified. 

6. But it is noceasary to consider the matter also 
from a iliffeituit stauilpiiint. There is another ideal 
of l.lnivei'Kity Education which has tbo sanction of the 
Vatican, and which is olficialjy itiaintaiuod by the 
Roman Catlmlio Bishops. It is not always made pro- 
minent by thasH who discuss the question from the Roman 
Catholic side. For oxaniplo, in tlio evidence given by 
Dr. Delaiiy boloro tlie late Commission it is kept 
well in tlio background. But there is no doubt that 
this ideal has coiitimMualy influenced the action of 
the Roman Catholic Bisliops as to the University Ques- 
tion. Any apparent departures from tliis ideal must 
be itgarJed ns due to the exigencies of circumstances, 
conw-asioiis to the prejudices of English Liberals, or 
to the pressni-o of lajr opinion witliin the Roman 
Catliolic Church, It as not for a Protestant to at- 
tempt to describe this ideal fully ; but it is at least 
clear that it cannot be reconciled with whnt is called 
“ mixed education,” It is essentially exclusive. Its 
object is to keep the glowing mind of the student in 
an utiuospliere wIu'Te nothing can intimde tliat might 
bo liostilo to tho religious lielicsfs in which ho has 
bwu trninoil, until such time as his mind has 
thoroughly set in the mould of those belies. Of 
course this view is not carried to equal length by 
all Roman Catliolios, not even by all clerics ; but I 
think that some such ideas as tiioso here indicated 
have underlain almost all the thought and action 
of the heads of that Cliurch in regard to the Uni- 
versity Question. It is certain tliat many of die best 
minds among them have lieen so pre-occupied by the 
fear of danger to religious convictions that they have 
regarded with distrust the free play of the intellect. 
This attitude of mind may be recognised in the evi- 
dence given before the late Commission by various dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastics, and even by certain laymen. 

7. I may illustrate by quoting an utterance of Dr. 
O’Dea, formerly Rector of Meynooth, and now Bishop 
of Cfionfort. Tho passage occurs in the preface to 
a pamphlet in which his evidence before the Commis- 
sion i« reprinted (Maynooih and the Universiiy Ques~ 
tion, p, ix. ). He is urging that Maynooth must aim 
at producing some men of high intellectual acquire- 
ments. “ Tliis is rendered imperative,” he goes on to 
say, "by i;he growth of reading, whicdi will receive a 
new impetus from the serttlement of the University 
Question, and the conneqwnt ttbiquitir of immoral 
Olid anti-ri'UfiiouR iliOiight." And this is tlie result 
lie anbicipnto's from a settlement relatively favourable 
to his ideas! 

In tills connection, it is worth while to read also tlie 
evidence of Dr, Clancy (Report of last Commission, 
ToL i.) It is evident that for him the first and great 
concern is to soenre that education shall be through- 
out, and in all rospects, under the guardianship of re- 
ligion, that is, of his own religion. Dr. 

Clancy has not, I believe, taken a prom- 

inent part in educational matters, bat he is a 
Bishop of the Roman Catholic Church, and that fact 
is sufficient to secure that his influencse will be felt in 
the decision of the question | and it may be taken that 
he is not singular in his views. On the contrary, I 
believe that the great majority of the !^ma_n Catholic 
clci-gy are in fundamental agreement with him. 

8. From this point of view, then, it is perfectly 
natural that the clergy should desire and work for a. 
settlement which would leave the education of their 
students, to all intents and purposes, in the hands of 
orthodox adherents of their own faith, and that they 
should be opposed to any settlement which would allow 
Roman Catholic Undergraduates to mix freely with 
those of other denominations. This is, in fact, the 
attitude which they have consistently maintained. 
This was the ground the Bishops to6k when they con- 
demned the Queen’s Colleges in 1847. It was on this 


principle that, in 1871, they denounced Trinity Col- 
lege, the Queen’s Colleges, the Model Schools, “ and all 
similar institutions ” as intrinsically dangerous (Report 
yd supr. I. 383.) It is worth while to observe tliat 
in these resolutions of 1871, as elsewhere, “ Godless ” — 
that is, I presume, purely secular — education and 
“mixed” education, such as Trinity College aims at 
giving, are confounded in an inclusive condemna- 
tion. 


Statskeht 

XIII. 

B.|J.'Gwynn, 
Esq.. P.T.O.D. 


I wish to emphasise these facts because, familiar 
as they are to us in Ireland, they do not seem to be 
generally understood by Englishmen who write on the 
subject. Such writers often assume that the reason 
why Roman Catholics do not come to 'ITinity College 
is that we refuse to do something, to make some 
ehaiiges, whicli the heads of the Roman Catholic 
Church have asked for, and whicli they have a right 
to expect. But the fact is that no such demands, no 
approaches of any sort have been made from that 
quarter, and for the very good reason that the Uni- 
versity could not be adapted to meet the views they 
hold without completely changing the principles on 
whicli it i-ests. This lias been explicitly recognised 
by Archbishop Walsh, in his book on the Univereity 
Question (p. 34). Speaking of certain concessions to 
Homan Catholic interests made by Trinity College in 
1854, he adds: — “Notliing was done — and indeed it 
is not possible to suggest a-nytlujig which could have 
been done— to bring the general system of the College 
into conformity with the essential requirements of 
Catholic principle.” Can anyone, after reading that 
sentence, blame Trinity College for having failed to 
attract greater numbers of R,on!aa Catholic students ? 
The responsibility rests on other slioulders. 


Therefore, it is unnecessaiy to examine the argu- 
ments by which Dr. Delany has sought to establish 
that Trinity College is a “ Clerical Protestant Col- 
lege,” and equally unnecessary to confute those who 
(like the late Mr. Butt) attempt to show that Trinity 
Collie is purely secular and " Godless.” These op- 
posite contentions may be left to destroy each other. 
On either side they are mere dialectic fence, designed 
to cover the true key to the situation. The pith of the 
argument may be shortly stated. The Roman Catholic 
Clergy dislike all forms of mixed education. Trinity 
College seeks to unite all creeds in a ^stem of mixed 
education. Therefore the Roman (Catholic Clergy 
dislike and denounce Ti-inity College. 


9. The proportion of Presbyterians among our stu- 
dents also seems lower than one might expect, con- 
sidering the numerical strength of the Presbyterian 
body. 

Here, however, a different kind of consideration 
must be taken into account — the local distribution of 
denominations. The Presbyterians of Ireland are less 
widely diffused than the Roman Catholics or the 
ChurcJi of Ireland. Ninety-six pei‘ cent, of the en- 
tire number belong to Ulster, and tha great majority 
of these are concentrated round Idle town of Belfast. 
They have in the Queen’s College an excellent institu- 
tion well suited to their needs, and, in point of fees, 
somewhat less expensive than Trinity College. It is 
only natural that they should make use of the Queen's 
College. At tlie same time many of them come to 
us ; some of the best students I have over had to 
teach have been northern Presbyterians. T!ie com- 
paratively small body of Dublin Presbyterians also 
sends a fair number of students. In spite of the 
severe criticisms .which have been directed against cer- 
tain features of Trinity College by a section of the 
Presbyterian clergy, I do not believe that any Presby- 
terian who desires, on other grounds, to come here, 
will allow theological jealousies to deter him. 

The points to which the clergymen I have referred 
to take exception are, I understand, the College 
Chapel and the Divinity School. I do not propose 
to discuss the validity of their objections with any 
fulness. It may be sufficient to note briefly, first, 
that, in maintaining these institutions, we are carry- 
ing out the express injunction of our Statutes, as 
revised after the passing of the Act of 1873. Secondly, 
that the authorities of Trinity College have expressed 
their willingness to grent to Presbyterians advantages 
exactly similar to those which the Disestablished 
Church enjoys. If Presbyterians do not desire these 
advantages, that is no reason why they should be 
withdrawn from those who do, so long as their 
existence causes no harm or hindrance to students of 
Q 2 
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Statbmept denominatioTis. Thirdly, if we suppressed our 

Sill. Cliapel and our Divinity School in order to conciliate a 
— section of Presbyterians, we should alienate the whole 
E. J. Gwynn, Church of Ireland. Fourthly, by making the Univer- 
Esq., p.T.o.D. sity completely secular, we should render it more 
than ever unacceptable to Roman Catholics. 

Subject nf Inquiry — No. XII. — 1. have now to con- 
sider the steps proper to he taken to increase the use- 
fulness to the country of Trinity College and the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. 

Evidently, whatever measures increase the general 
efficiency of the University will increase its usefulness 
to the country. But the special problem which tliis 
qu^-ion is intended to raise is, no doubt, how the 
Univei'sity can be so modified as to make it perform 
for the other religious communities, but especially for 
the Roman Catholic community, the functions which 
it already discharges for the Church of Ireland? 

The question divides into two alternatives — 

1. — Can we so modify Trinity Collie that, with- 
out losing its pr’csent usefulness for Protestants, it 
shall acquii'e equal usefulness for Roman' Catholics ? 

2. — If not, can the University be so altered, with- 
out affecting the present usefulness of Trinity Col- 
lege, as to realise this end 1 

It is fair to put the problem in this way, for a 
solution whicli rendered the University acceptable to 
Roman Catholics, but destroyed its usefulness to Pro- 
testants would be no solution ; we should have settled 
one University Question only to raise another. 

2. So far as the Roman Catholic Clergy are con- 
cerned, the answer to the first of these questions has 
already been indicated. According to Archbishop 
Walsh, “it is not possible to suggest anything that 
could be done to bring the general system of Trinity 
College into conforraif^ with the essential require- 
ments of Catholic principle.” It has been shown that 
the attitude of the Bishops has been accordant with 
this declaration. They have made no overtures to 
Trinity College ; they have repulsed the overtures 
made to them. If we are to make any fresh attempt 
at conciliation it is abundantly clear that we must ad- 
drras it elsewhere. 

3. It is not so clear wiiat the attitude of the Roman 
Catholic Bishops will be on the second question. Tliey 
have indeed repeatedly announced that what they 
claim is a separate University. “We have claimed 
but one thing,” sb 3 ts Archbishop Walsh, “the estab- 
lishment and endowment of a Catholic University ” 
(The Irish University Question, p. 386). Tlieir ideal 
is, admittedly, a University with a distinctly clerical 
constitution, under the government of the Bishops of 
the Church, and, therefore, ultimately subject to the 
authority of the Pope (Dr. O’Dwyer’s evidence, Re- 
port of last Commission, vol. I., question 445). But 
they have signified that they would accept one of 
several solutions winch fall short of tlieir ideal. One 
of these is “ the establishment of a second Cbllege in 
the University of Dublin, conducted on purely Catho- 
lic principles.” Archbishop Walsh has for years 
urged this solution : what measure of active support 

will receive from his fellow-prelates tlie present 
Commission will, no doubt, ascertain. 

The constitution of the new College lias been 
differently conceived by different i«?rsons, but two es- 
sential features are common to all variations, and 
for the purpose of my argument, further details are 
not required. These are — 

(o). The new College will form part of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. 

(5). It must be such as Roman Catholics can 
freely use. 

4. Now, this latter condition, as it is interpreted 
means a demand for privilege. I am quite awar4 
that this statement would not be admitted on the 
Roman Catholic side. The Bisl^is, for instance in 
their declaration of 1871 (ojnid Walsh 92) lay stress 
on the word equality ; they suggest “ the establish- 
ment of a second College within the University of 

in every respect equal to Ti-inity College,” but 
they add the significant words, “ and conducted on 
purely Catholic principles.” This would imply that 
Trinity College is conducted purely on the principles 
of some Protestant denomination, an assumption 


which is entirely untrue. There would bo no parity 
between Trinity College and a College conducted on 
purely Catholic ptincipleB. And even if (•he Bishops 
were to reduce their demand, and were satisfied with 
a mere “ Catholic tinge ” (to adopt a phrase of the 
Cliief Baron’s) the disparity would remain ; the de- 
mand on the Roman Catliolio side would still a de- 
mand for privilege. 

(а) . For, first, the demand implies that teachers 
and jjupils tacitly agree to a«»pt certain guiding 
principles, and a certain body of dojnnatic Ix'liefa, 
and that the influence of these beliefs .slioll always be 
felt, both in what is said and in what is left luisaid. 
This moans an intollectiiiil atmosphere vi^ry different 
from that of Trinity Cdlogo, and (he ilifferoniu" is not 
simply the necessary difference between Romun Catho- 
licism and any one variety of PnitestmitiBiri. There is in 
Trinity ■College a gi'eat variety of religious opinions 
amimg both teachers anil li-arnetH, The cmiHequonco 
is that one does not presuppose cai cither aide oiitt defi- 
nite attitude of mind, ov oni; special set of religious 
beliefs. I laiow it is often said tlint our atmosphere is 
a Preteatant atmosphere, and there is a sense in 
which this is true. But I must point out that the 
term Protestant contains an ambiguity of whirJi ad- 
vantage is constantly taken. It is used sometimes as 
meaning merely “ non-Catliclic,” sometimes as includ- 
ing the various non-Catliolic Christian communities; 
sometimes as designating in jiarticidar the late Estab- 
lished Cluitoh of Ireland. Now wlum a College i.s de- 
manded “ as Catholic us Trinity College is Protes- 
tant,” tlie plausibility of the demumf depondfi on 
ihc meaning attached to the word Profcstaiii. If you 
write, “ as Catholic as Trinity College is non-Catho- 
lie,” then the plausibility at tmeo disappears. If you 
say, “ as Catholic as Trinity College is Church of 
Ireland,” then I reply that Trinity Collego is no longer 
a Church of Ireland College : not actually so ; still less 
potentially so. Its teaching is nob coloured liy the 
peculiar tenets of the Churrii of Ireland ; its courses 
ore not specially adapted to the newls of Ohui'oh of 
Ireland students; it is not subject to the influence of 
the ecclesiastical heads of that Church. 

(б) . There is another respect at least equally im- 
portant, in which the Roman Catholic claim is a 
daim for privilege. The Govei'ning Body of the pro- 
posed College must be so constituted that Roman 
Catliolics shall have practical assurance of a per- 
manent ascendancy. It is vain to attempt to cloak 
this fact. It has been expressly admitted (for in- 
stance) by Dr. Delany (Repoi-t of last Coniniissimi, 
I., 93), and, indeed, though the supporters of the 
scheme generally evade this point, I do not think 
thw have ever sought to meet it with a denial. Dr. 
O'Dea, it is true, in the preface to liis pamphlet, (p. 
ixiii.) declares tliat do jure the whole Staff, all the 
students, fifteen oat of the seventeen who would form 
the Governing Body, and two of the visitors might be 
noii-Catholics. But would he pretend that if this 
state of things became actual, tlie Collogo would still 
lie satisfactory to Roman Catholics? If so, why is 
Trinity College condemned ? No, the demanda of the 
Roman Catholic Bishops will certainly not lie satis- 
fied by any constitution which does not give practical 
assimaiice that the control of tho College will remain 
in R.oman Catholic liaiids. Now, in Trinity College 
no denomination lias any such assurance, ami wo do 
not desire that any denomination sliciuld have any 
such assurance. 'We are content to look forwaril to iv 
future in which other denominationa than the Clinrdi 
of Ireland will be in the ascendant, provided only 
that this ascendancy is fairly won by porsunal merit 
in oiien competition.' For wa are convinced that if k> 
won it will not be abused. 


0 . nut, It tins question of privilege were the only 
obstacle, it need not be insurmountable. Not only 
politicians, but others who wish to see this vexed ques- 
tion settled, might think it worth while to legialnto 
specially m favour of a single class, if the result wero 
likely to be lasting harmony. And this particular 
solution has, at firet sight a great deal of attractive- 
ness. To men who have been in tho habit of iveard- 
ing the old English Universities as the ideal to liwii 
in view, it seems right and desirable that a University 
should include more than one College, ind they na- 
turally see, in fancy, two co-ordinate Colleges, one 
mainly Protestant, the other mainly Roman Catholic 
each maintaining its individuality, and yet sharing in 
the common life of- the University. They know what 
advantages belong to the S 3 ^tem which combines a 
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friendly rivalry with free intercoiu'ss between several 
Collepfcs, and they na.turally suppose that the same 
advantages can bo achieved in Ireland. 

I am afraid that a closer acquaintance with the 
conditions of Irish life will dispel this roseate illusion. 
Tlic English system _ rests on certain pre-suppositions, 
so general, so familiar, that they are not usuaUy i-e- 
maiiced. Tliey are elements of the air that is breathed 
ill Oxford or Cambridge, as vital, and as little thought 
•of. 

The vast majority of those who seek- these Univer- 
sities have lieoii trained in boyhood under like con- 
ditions ; they have similar habits and traditions and 
ideals ; they rocngnise the same rode of conduct, and, 
uiulernoat.h all differences of class and party lies the 
sense of community of race and comitry. From these 
•conditions there issues a feeling of mutual goodwill, of 
readiness to agree and to cimibine, which rapidly 
strengthens and delines itself in that corporate senti- 
ment which we know as the University spirit. 

How different the case of Ireland is I need hardly 
insist. It is only too notorious that the country is 
divided from end to end by a deep chasm, which dif- 
ferences of race, of i-eligion, of class, and of politics 
liave formed, and are still widening. The most 
sagacious observers are agreed that, after all the 
remedial legislation which tlie last hundred years 
have seen, the schism is more profound, the feeling 
of alienation more intense, than when Lord hjiia- 
hurst’s famous phrase was uttered. A member of the 
pivsent Commission has pronounced an opinion on this 
point, and there is no one whose opinion is entitled 
to more respect. In his evidence given befoi-e the 
late Commission, Chief Baron Palles said — “ Con- 
trasting Llie relations between the Roman Catholic 
and Protestant denominations, I regret to be obliged 
to state, from my own personal experience, that they 
are not as cordial as they were smne fifty years ago” 
(Report II., 128, col. 1). 

6. If then two Colleges are to co-exist within the 
University of Dublin, what will be the state of feeling 
between them ? The Roman Catholic College will not 
•only have its distinctive religious colour ; by race it 
will be mainly Celtic, by political conviction mainly 
Nationalist ; m point of social standing also it will 
probably differ from Trinity College. Is it in the 
least degree probable that this College will from the 
start he animated by friendly feelings towards its 
rival ? I am afraid it is only too easy to see that the 
tone of feeling between the Colleges will resemble that 
which tinges not only public but private life in Ire- 
land ; that is to say it will be normally a tone of 
reserve and suspicion, ready to blaze out on occasion 
into open animosity. And occasions will not be want- 
ing. Moments of political excitement are not rare in 
Ireland, and at all such moments the College will 
supply some of the most inflammable elements. It is 
idle to say that this ought not to be so ; it is so, and 
will lie so as long as young men are young men. I 
will take a recant example. During the war in South 
Africa political feeling ran high in Dublin. Every 
defeat of the British arms was celebrated by illumina- 
tions and acclaimed by the newspapers of one party. 
Tile .students of Trinity College were equally eager on 
the other side. I-arge numbei-s of them accepted com- 
missions in the English Army, and volunteered in 
the Yeomanry*. Tliose who remained at home wer-e, 
naturally eiiouch, indignant when the death and cap- 
ture of their class-fellows, at Lindley and elsewhere, 
were r-epoi'ted by certain of the Dublin newspapers 
with open exultation. "Wnien the tide of fortune 
tunuid, the news of Mafefcing and Ladysmith were 
hailed by our students with counter-demonstrations. 
Now, let us suppose that a second College had then been 
in existence. Its sympathies would, certainly, have been 
strongly anti-British, and, as certainly, would have 
found emphatic expression. Can anyone doubt that 
we should have had hostile mobs of undergraduates 
bwaking each other’s lieads in the streets of Dublin? 

Here is a still more recent illustration. I regret 
that it concerns an institution which I have no desire 
to assail. At the ceremony of confening degrees in 
the Royal University last year, a band of under- 
graduates thought proper to object to the National 
Anthem, and Uie oi-ganist was forcibly interrupted. 
If such a thing were to happen at a University func- 


tion in the future wlien the undergraduates of q_,_,,norr 
Trinity College and those of tlie proposed College were jjjj 

present it would instantly lead to a faction-fight. It ' 

may be objected that there will always be a risk of E. J. Qwynn, 
similar explosions if you try to unite different parties Esq., p.t.o.d. 
in one College. I shall consider this point later ; for 
the present I wish to show that, as between two Col- 
leges of different political complexions, collisions are 
sure to occur, and that, even when collisions are 
avoided, friction and soreness will remain. 

7. But will not tire constant intercourse between 
the two Colleges tend to humanise their relations, and 
mitigate unkindly feelings ? 

If it would, that indeed would be an immense gain ; 
it is just in this way that one hopes that Univei-sity 
life, by _bringin| together young men from both sides, 
at the impressionaole age, will ultimately help to 
create a be^r state of feeling throughout the country. 

Therefore, it is well worth while to examine carefully 
whether it is by the two-College plan that this con- 
summation is most likely to be hastened. 

In Trinity College we find that undergraduates of 
different denominations do mix with entire freedom. 

I have known plenty of Roman Catholics who lived 
in College reoms, and many more who took a full 
share in the life of College Clubs and ^cieties. They 
got on just as well as anybody else. I do not think either 
their religion or their politics — ^when they were poli- 
ticians — made any difference to their coznfon or their 
success. I can recall Roman Catholics who have 
(within recent year’s) been Auditors of the Historical 
Society, Presidents of the Philosophical Society, Cap- 
tains of the Boat Club, the Cricket Club, the Foot- 
ball Club, and so forth. In proportion to their num- 
bers, they have held at least their fair share of such 
positions. But it would be fallacious to argue that, 
because relations are thus easy and natural between 
individual students within one College, they will 
therefore be equally so between a Roman Catholic 
and a Protestant CSollege. So long as you mix indi- 
viduals, not classii^ them according to fixed rel^ous or 
social categories, differences of belief and opinion need 
not create obstacles to free intercouree. The differences 
are then merely incidental circumstances which do not 
challenge attention, and are unimportant compared 
to the similarities of character and occupation which 
draw men together. It is quite another matter when 
a whole College is labelled as Roman Catholic and 
Nationalist, or as Protestant and Unionist. Then 
these differences at nnce become prominent ; the pre- 
judices associated with those paidy names are at 
once aroused. The members of each College will re- 
gard those who belong to the other College in quite a 
different spirit. I do not desire that either the Roman 
Catholic or the Protestant student should conceal 
or be ashsmed of his convictions ; but I 
say that if you separate them into two 
camps you at once remind them of their 
differences, of old quarrels and antipathies; and thal 
the individual members of the two camps will regard 
each other with a feeling totally unlike that which 
would exist if they had met and mixed in a society 
where the question of their points of difference was 
not raised at all, or, if at all, only iacidentally and 
in passing. 

7. The prejudices of social standing will operate 
similarly. Tliis is a subject on which “ least said 
is soonest mended,” but it is necessary to note the 
danger that class distinctions would arise, which 
would both be injurious to the prospects of the new 
College and also tend to prevent free and friendly 
intercourse with Trinity College. 

8. These tendencies making for separation would 
be reinforced by a powerful and permanent influence, 
that of the Roman Catholic Cler^. Everybody knows 
what an immense power they wield, and how deeply 
they are interested in all that touches Education. 

But, over and above their great moral influence; oyer 
and’ above the social influence which their orga^sation 
and their control over large funds secure, it is worUi 
while to note two circumstances which must give them 
extraordinary power over the destiny of any Roman 
Catholic College or University. 

(a).— In the first place, the Roman Catholic 
Schools are, as the Bishops_ truly say, “’abnost 
entirely under ecclesiastical direction ” (Report of 

• Between 1900 and 1902 the nurnTjero on our booto tell suddenly from oor^^c^oy”* Om aui^r^ have 

loyulty of Irish Brotastantibss been cited in the House oJ <tommonsw ft symptom oI Qe^M in oor , 

now risen again to the normal level; la December, 1905, there were 1,1U Students on onr ooo 
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last Conunission, I., 388). Naturally, tlie heads 
of the Schools have gi-eat authority over their 
a pupils; if they say “you must not go to such 
. and such a College, it is dangerous,” they will 
almost always be obeyed. If, then, the new Col- 
lege does not keep on good terms with the heads 
of the Cliurch it may at any time find that the 
supply of students is cut ofi, and that it is left 
liigli and dry, like the Queen’s Colleges of Cork 
and Galway. 

(i). — Secondly, the immense social influence of 
the Roman Catholic Clergy tiiroughout the 
country malies them able to control all sorts of 
positions, sudi, for example, as dispensary ap- 
pointments ; their favour moans a great deal as 
to tlie worldlv prosperity of Roman Catholics in 
all sorts of ^business, i’his social influaice can 
be used, and is used, in support of those who have 
been educated at institutions of which the Roman 
Oatliolic Clergy approve ; it has had a great deal 
to do with the success of the Cecilia Street School 
of Medicine, which is under the direct patronage 
of the Bishops. Obviously, it is an immense ad- 
vantage to such a School that its students, when 
they are candidates for appointments, are as- 
sured of the support of tlie clerical organisation, 
as against competitors trained in otlier schools. 

9. These are points which must be regarded as 
cai-dinal in judging the whole question. A great deal 
of stress has b«n laid on the amount of representa- 
tion. the clergy ate to have on the Governing Body of 
whatever Collsge or University may be established for 
Roman Catholics, and many people imagine that if 
no clergyman sits on that Body clerical influence will 
be excluded. Tliis is to shut the stable door when the 
horse is stolen. The very ro.fio cssciidi of the new Col- 
lege (or Uiuversity) is, that it should be guarantecfl ns 
sale to faith and morals. And who are the judges 
where faith and morals are concerned? The Bishops 
of the Roman Catholic Church. If, tlierefore, tho 
institution in not conducted on lines that they ap- 
prove, they have only to pronounce that it is no longer 
a place where faith and morals ate secure. By raising 
that danger-signal, they can, at any moment empty 
its halls. Therefore, it is idle to suppose that such an 
institution can ever be free from clerical control, 
though its Governing Body include not a single eccle- 
siastic. 

10. And it cannot be doubted that the influence of 
the clergy, overt or secret, will be directed against tlie 
free intercourse of Roman Catholics and Protestants. 
Tlieir emphatic pronouncements against mixed educa- 
tion sufficiently prove this. A policy of separation 
and exclusiveness is part of the general system of the 
Roman Catliolie Church. This tendency is less re- 
marked in England, where Roman Catholics are, nu- 
merically speaking, an unimportant minority ; but 
here, in Ireland, where they are the great majority, 
the truth of my assertion is painfully familiar. 

It is remarkable that even those clerics who have 
spoken in favour of affiliation to Dublin University 
evidently think of the relations with Trinity Col- 
lege as (at best) a condition of arm^ neu- 
trality. The recent pamphlet of Professor John 
Hogan of Maynooth, which is an argument 
designed to show that Trinity College is 
essentially Protestant, assumes throughout that tlie 
great object of its Governing Body, and of its staff, 
is to promote the interests of the disestablished Cliurcli 
of Ireland. He describes our present l^ard as com- 
pared of “four clergymen, solemnly pledged at their 
Ordination to forward the interests of their Church 
with all the zeal and ability at their command, and 
well known for their capacity and success in that field 
supported by four laymen, equally zealous and watch- 
ful m promoting the interests of their Church” (Irish 
Catholics and TTinity College, p. 22). Again (iliid 
p. 6) “In Trinity College Catholic students would 
be cut ofi from the cleray of their own Church and 
made to associate with the clergy, ecclesiastical 
students, and professors of a Church which is working 
might and main for the overthrow and annihilation of 
their own.” Tet, Professor H<^an argues (p 129) 
in favour of placing a Roman Catholic College in 
intimate connection with Trinity College, thougli the 
latter is governed — so he declares — in the interests o£ 
a Church which is working might and main for the 
overthrow and annihilation of his own ! 

• ^ Ja the often quoted SpeEch at Thurleg. See his book c 

t Jr«nwn’» Journal, 8rd July, 1905; 10th March ^ 


But Professor Hogan is, after all, a somewhat luke- 
warm supporter of the Lwo-CoUege scheme. This can- 
not bo said of Archbishop Walsh, who has worked un- 
i-emittingly to this end for the last twenty years. An 
experienced tactician, he has generally seen the ex- 
pediency of maintaining a correct attitude towards 
Trinity College, and save for a few indiscretions,* he 
has, until recently, usually abstained from hostile 
criticism. But there is throughout his book a signifi- 
cant absence of such a spirit as would make one sup- 
pose that he anticipated that the iiiter-Colleginte re- 
lations would be really amicable, or that he hoped for 
a fusion of Roman Catholic and I’rotestant elements 
in a common life. His attitude is one of challenge. 
He looks forward to a wrestle, cor'ps-a-cnrps. ‘ If the 
com]}etition that i.s now beginning to be talked about 
be ultimately shirked, the refusal to face it will not 
have come from the Catholic side. So far from shirking 
it, we challenge it ”(p. 226). That is his tone t-hrough- 
out. And if anyone doub1;s as to his real feeling towards 
Trinity College, I vrill refer him to. the speuohea de- 
livered by the Archbishop in July, 1905, and again in 
March, 1906, with tho coiTOspondence which ensiied.+ 
What His Grace’s motive may have been I cannot guess ; 
the fact is that twice over, and without the smallest 
provocation from Trinity College, he has made violent 
attacks on our School of Medicine. Each of these 
occupies about four columns of the Freeman’s Journal. 
T am not here concerned with the matters of fact 
alleged by the Archbishop, nor with the conclusions 
he drew as to the low standard of our Degrees in Arts 
and in Medicine. On the§e points the Commissioners 
will have ample means of forming a judgment. What 
I do desire to call attention to is the spirit which ani- 
mated Archbishop Wnisli’.s onslaught. Such can at- 
tack, made by a person who occupies so great a posi- 
tion would, in any case, be sufficiently extraordinary; 
how much more so wlien ojie considers that ho is at 
the same time urging proposals for .a close alliance 
with the vety institution whose credit he seeks to dis- 
parage I Is it possible that His Grace expects or de- 
sires that amicable relations can result from .such 
overtures ? 

11. Besides producing this general spirit of an- 
tagonism, the clerical influence will make itself felt 
in the whole working of the University machine. It 
will find entry in the field of studies. An essential 
part of the English systejn is that the various Colleges 
should have mi-«ting points in studies as in amuse- 
ments ; that besides the separate teaching given by the 
OollegeSj there should he joint teaching given by ilia 
University. This is one means by which the sense 
of unity in variety is produced, and uniformity of 
standard is maintained. And it is obviously advan- 
tageous on financial grounds that there should be, as 
there is at Oxford and Cambridge, both community 
and reciprocity among the Colleges. 

But this system is naturally opposed to the clerical 
ideal of separate instruction ; in a University divided 
between a Protestant College and a Roman Catholic 
College, it would mean mixed education, the very 
thine which the second College has been created to 
avoid. At lii^, indeed, the clerical party might ac- 
cept joint teaching, given by oertain ^ofessors, It 
is often necessary to put up with something you do 
not like in order to gain something you want ; a 

E indent man will do so the more readily if he si.vs 
ope that lie may subsequently rid himself of the 
troublesome part of his bargain. That will not be 
difficult. There will be plenty of weak points where 
the wedge of separation may be driven lionie. If 
anyone wishes to learn how easy it is to find grounds of 
offence, when you wish to do so, let him roail Pi-o- 
fessor Hogan’s pamphlet, “ Irish Catholics and Trinity 
College." There lie will find that there is really no 
University subject which a Protestant can be ti-uated 
to teach without wounding the susceptibilities of 
Roman Catholics. X hope that the Commissioners will 
find time to read this pamphlet ; it exemplifies ad- 
mirably the kind of difficulties that the two-CoUoge 
scheme entails. No doubt, the majority of Roman 
Catholics would exhibit a more reasonable and tolerant 
spirit than Professor Hogan. Thty would not ex]iect 
that all the lectures they hear and all the hooka tliey 
read should take exactly their own point of view. But 
there will be among the eminent ecclesiastics who 
share Professor Hogan’s dislike to mixed education 
some who will he more ingenious than he has shown 
himself in finding plausible occasion for appeals to 

jnthelrish ^nlveivJty Quostion, p. 910, and e.f.up. 225, 388 
i Jrlih Tlmci, 166b, 2tt&, 22nd, 23i'd Moroli, 1908. 
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projudiM. Iiicalralaljlo harni, vexation, embitternient 
of feeling, could easily be caused by such pei'sons 
taking advantage of some trifling indiscretion, some 
passing ; for it is impossible but that ofiences 

will come. The result would be tliat these persons 
would get tliuiv way. For the sake of a quiet life, dupli- 
cate Chairs would gradually be established in all de- 
uartments, wasting the resources of the University, 
and restricting to the narrowest maigin the conunon 
ground between the Colleges. 

12. Or, if this docs not happen, then the alternative 
will bo perhaps worse. Compromise will reign; we 
shall havo us i-’rofeasors only “safe men,” persons 
who cun Ixi trusted not to hold strong oiiinions, and 
not tf) express with point and emphasis such opinions 
ns they have.^ How well one knows tlieni, those 
colourless mediocrities I Strife and ■wrangling are bad, 
but they aro better than iilatitude and apathy. 

13. In the arrangement of courses, likewise, there 
will be the same danger of clerical interference. I 
need not rehearso arguments similar to those already 
employed ; I will only say iliat there would be the 
same tendency to eliminate everything that miglit 
possibly be regarded as controversial, everything that 
might conceivably wound a tender conscience ; and 
that tho excessive insistence on this point of view 
would not be consistent with intellectual liberty. 

14. There is no part of University life where diffi- 
culties would arise so constsjifcly, and in such distres- 
sing forms ns in the examinations. There must be a 
certain number of University examinations in which 
the students of the two Colleges would compete. Tlie 
result would be, as Dr. O’Dwyer puts it, “ to turn 
the University into a coclc-pit.” Teachere would suSer 
even more than_ students. I believe some people con. 
sidor that tho inter-Oollcgiate competition at Oxford 
a}id Cambridge tends too much to turn College tutors 
into mere examination coaches. That is one of tho 
disadvantsgtis of even a friendly rivalry ; and here the 
rivalry would not be friendly. Suppose that in some 
year the Trinity College candidates were badly beaten 
at the examinations ; at once all the Nationalist and 
■Catholic papers would, as Dr. O’Dwyer says, “flap 
their wings and crow” (Report of last Commission, I. 
30). Arclibishop Walsh, no doubt, would lead the 
•chorus. And the Trinilw College staff would feel an- 
noyed, and would say “ rfiia must not happen again ” ; 
and next year we should abandon our proper methods 
of teaching, and give ourselves up to cramming our 
men for the examinations. University men will 
understand how fatal such preoccupations are to true 
culture and disinterested research. 


am sceptical ou tlrese points.” He does not say in SrArKnsuT 
so many words that when Protestants are pitted against XIH. 

Roman Catholics. Protestant examiners would cheat. ' 

As he says elsewhere—" They would do nothing their J- Qwynn, 
conscience would not justify; but their conscience is Esq., p.t.o.d. 
not ours” (p. 32). Roman Catholics who have lived 
in Trinity College and learned to know their Pro- 
testant fellow countrymen, learn also to trust tliem, 
and do not, I imagine, share Professor Hogan’s ap- 
prehensions, But, if the University of Dublin were 
divided, os the Royal University is divided, between 
Colleges of different denominations, who can doubt 
that a similar condition of feeling would prevail f 

15. When wo _ come to consider the constituticai 
of the Governing Body of the enlarged Uni- 
versity, it will appear how misleading is the 
analogy of Oxford and Cambridge. The intro- 
duction of a Roman Catholic College into either 
of those universities would make little or no difference 
in the conduct of University affairs ; its influence 
would eaitirely swamped by tlie large numlier of non- 
Catholic Colleges. But in a University composed of two 
Colleges it wifi be a different story. It may be taken 
for granted that tlie new Roman Catholic College would 
have equal representation on the Governing Body of 
the University. Nothing less would satisfy those who 
demand “Equality.” Thus the control of the Uni- 
versity would be equahy divided between two parties, 
whose ideas would be cniite different, and on many 
points antagonistic, what will the result be? 

We may find an answer in the state of things 
which wo have before our eyes in the Royal 
University. The Senate which governs that Uni- 
versity has been described by one of its own mem- 
bers, Dr. O'Dwyer. “ It is,” he says, “ a veiy queer 
body — it is doubly denominational in every i-espect ; 
for whoi-ever you put a Catholic you must put on a 
Protestant to balance him ; and wherever you put on 
a I’rotestant you must put on a Catholic. Tlrat seems 
to me a very bad airangement, and the grotesqueness 
of it is apparent” (Report ■uif sup., I, 30). In tMs 
case, as in the case of the other mixed Boards which 
manage Irish Education, a worldng compromise has 
been reached, oai the principle of turn and turn about. 

Every appointment is made on this principle; if it is 
the turn of the Roman Catholics, then the place eoes 
to a Roman Catholic; next time it will go to a Pro- 
testant. This principle is bad enough -i^en applied 
to Primary Education ; it is a thousand timra worse 
when it is extended to University Education. I con- 
fess I cannot contemplate without anger and di^rst 
the prospect of seeing sucli a system invade tire Uni- 
versity of Dublin. 


But that is not the worst. We live in this country 
in an atmosphere of suspicion, and I nun afraid it 
would invade our examination halls, ExiKiience is 
more persuasive than propliecy, so I shall appeal to 
exporifncc. I much regret that I must again go to 
tlie Royal University for an illustration. I do so 
rvith nduetance, and only because it is noceasary to 
my argument, The Final Report of the last Commis- 
sion coiitaina a significant pliiase (p. 24). 

“Wo havo the spectacle of an examining Uni- 
yci-sity which fails to exhibit the one virtue which 
is nsBociatofl witli a University of the kind — that of 
inspii'ing public confi.dence in its examination re- 
sults,” 

and anynno who will take the trouble to read the evi- 
deiic© given in regard to tlie conduct of examinations, 
particularly those in Medicine, will realise what an 
amount of friction and suspicion can be generated be- 
tween two bodies of men who do not start with entire 
iirutual confidence. I am afrnidit cannot be doubted that 
there would bo many in the new Roman Catholic Col- 
lege who would start with a distrust of Protestant 
examiners. To see that, one has only to refer again 
to Prof. Hogan’s pamphlet ; and let it be remembered 
that Prof. Hogan is an advocate of affiliation to the 
University of Dublin, and, therefore, would naturally, 
in tlie interests of his arenraent, tend to present the 
best side of the relatione between the Protestants and 
Catholics. Tet here is what he sa 3 's. He is discussing 
the chances of Roman Catholics in competing for 
Rellowships in Trinity College, and he asks (^ 83)— 
“ Would the contest be fair before the Junior Fellow- 
ships arc reached at aU? Would the contest be fair 
for the Junior Fellowships themselves, if Catholics 
went to leek them in any numbers ? — ^I confess that I 


Yet that would be the most peaceable issue one 
could hc^e from such a situation. It is quite possible 
that the issue might not be peaceablei It is quite pos- 
sible that Trinity College might regard such a com- 
promise as dishonourable, and might fight for 
her old principles. It is not impcssible that 
the influences wliieh reigned in the new College 
might be hostile to Ti'inity College, and might 
aim at her destruction. In that case, we should 
liave civil war, a struggle for supremacy in the T^ni- 
versity. These apprehensions may seem overstrained 
to Bnglislimen accustomed to the tranquility of 
English Univ<Tsity life. Tliey will appear leas fan- 
tastic to Irishmen. At all events tho.ae ■who believe 
that the rivo-College scheme will introduce an era of 
lianiiony and ^conciliation must begin by proving 
either that the Roman Catholic clergy will henceforth 
abandon their settled policy in matters touching educa- 
tion ; or else, that the Roman Catliolic laity will in 
future be able and willing to resist the pressure of 
clerical influence. Either of these- alternatives is pos- 
sible ; both are opposed to past experience. For my 
part, I believe that this scheme, which professes to 
bring peace and goodwill, will, if it becomes a reality, 
bring not peace, but a sword. 

16. Certain pai-sons, foreseeing, no doubt, these 
objections against the introduction of a Roman Oatlio- 
lic College into the University of Dublin, have in- 
vented an ingenious way out of the difficulty. They 
have substituted for the English conception of a Uni- 
versity which CMnbines several Colleges a new mechan- 
ism. The University of Dublin (or a National Uni- 
vei-sity) is to include two (or three) Colleges, each of 
which is to be perfectly autonomous and perfectly inde- 
pendent of the others. Tlie University is to be a mere 
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en^-elope. an attenuated abstraction ; it is to be re- 
presented solely by a Senate having power to oonfa: de- 
gi-ees, but no otlier function. 

I do not know whether I rightly describe this pro- 
posal, which remains an impalpable and indefinite 
outline. It has been, talked of for some years, but has re- 
ceived no more precise desci'iption than the vague 
sfcetcli which was adumbrated in a letter to the Pres.s, 
dated 1st January, 1904, and signed by Lord Dun- 
raven. It may here be enough to ask how the different 
Colleges are to be articulated into this gliost-Univei'sity 
witliout having certain points of contact, and whether 
these will not he also points of friction? What is to 
secure the standard of nnifonnity among the Colleges 
if tliem is to be no central authority? And if there 
is to be a central authority, will it not just as much as 
ever be a gladiatorial arena where the three parties 
•will wage a combat d outrunce. ? And in the name of 
coimnon sense what is gained by herding the three de- 
noDunations into three separate pens, and then de- 
cking that they are at last umted in a Naticaal 
University ? You will not even have sa'ved expense 
^ this precious expedient, since each of tlie three 
Colleges must, to all intents and purposes, bo a separ- 
atji University with its full apparatus of teaching 
staff and laboratories. But to criticise this unfathered 
and abortive scheme is to fight with a shadow, a fonna 
tneorponz umhns. For the present it may return to 
the limbo whence it came. 


17. I do not, however, wish to confine myself to de- 
structive criticism, or to abandon the hope that Irish- 
men of different creeds may yet mix freely in a real 
Lniversity. It may he that the Rmnan, Catholic 
clergy may yet be induced to alter their attitude 
towards Trinity College. But in any case it is well 
to remember that the clergy are not the persons most 
nearly concerned; it is the laity who have sons to be 
educated. The Commissioners will, no doubt, ascertain 
how far the laity sliare the objection of the clergy to 
mix^ education. I believe it will he found that many 
of them have no sudi objection, and would not insist 
that tlieir sons should be iau^t always, and in all 
subjects, by members of their own Church. What 
many laymen do desire, I apprehend, is that their 
sons should find at the University due instruction in 
religious doctrine, and proper facilities for perform- 
ing their religious duties ; and, as many parents live 
at a distance from Dublin, they will expect that per- 
^®®^S">sed by the College authorities should see 
te It that the opportunities offered are not neglected, 
hiirtlier, It seems to be agi'eed that even laymen would 
reqinro that there should be alternative Chaire of PSilo- 
^phy, and possibly of one or two other subjects, one 
Uiair m each case being held by a Roman Catholic, 
i nese seem to be the positive requirements ; the nega- 
tive are more difficult to define, but they nresumably 
amount to tlus, that an effective guarantee should be 
provided that nothing in the teaching given by the 
Umvexsity, nor, so far as possible, in the daily con- 
ditions of life, should endanger the religious and 
moral welfare of Romal Catholic students. 

positive requirements are con- 
cemed it is obvious that they depend on the co-opera- 
tion of the dergy. All that the University con do is 
to find the necessary funds and afford the necessary 
opportumties. These things Trinity College is I 
believe, ready to do. The only point here on which 
of declaration is the duplication 

of Cffiairs of PWosophy, and 1 do not think that this 
would constitute a serious difficultv. If then the 
negative requirements are satisfied, the responsibility 
of refusing a settl^ent will rest with the cUrgy aiS 
iLT ' ^ whether there exists^ Ire- 

land a body of lay opinion in favour of a settlement 
^ong enough to overcome their resistance, as it has 
been overcome m other countries. 

As to the negative requirements, it has alreadv 
been pointed out that Trinity Allege proiddre a 
double guarantee~the guarantee of ColW opinion 
and the guarante^f the Statutes. We whThave W 
a long tjme ,n Trinity College, have fuU confident 
T -m guarantees. But it is intel- 

not equally satisfactory to 
parents who perhaps take their notions about Trinitv 
1 P^e^afling tone, from accounts 
supplied by_ their clerical advisers, or from newspapers 
whose political bias inclines them to misrepresent^. 
Such I^rsons may feel that guarantees require a sanc- 
tion , that the ultimate sanction is the power of the 
Governing Body; and that the Governing Body is. 


in point of fact, entirely nou-Catholic. If they were 
represented on the Governing Body (so they may 
argue) they would feel sure that wlien a crucial case 
arose their views would be fairly represented ; till they 
have that assurance they cannot coiisoieiitiou.sly expose 
their sons to the dangera against which they are so em- 
phatically warned. Thus the argument runs in a circle ; 
we in Trinity College maintaining our principle that 
tlie Governing Body must be selected from those who 
have lived in the place and have worked for it, or 
desire to work for it ; and the Roman Catholic laity- 
maintaining their principle, that they cannot make 
free use of a College on whose Governing Body tlieir 
special interests are not represented. How much weight 
they attach to tliis question of a Governing Body 
will at once be evident to anyone who reads the mani- 
festo of the Committee of Irish. Catholic laymen, 
dated 23rd November, 1905, (see Fottvell, TF7mt is ii 
National University I p. 75). 

_ 19. Now, if the recommendations as to a reconstruc- 
tion of oux Goveming Body referred to under Subject V. , 
or any similar scheme, were carried into- effect, a great 
step would have been taken towards getting over this 
difficulty. Under present conditions, a Roman 
Catholic could only reach a. place on the Board of 
Trinity College by first winning a Fellowship, and 
then rising in the list of Fellows by seniority, a 
process which takes from tiiirty to forty years. But, 
if our Governing Body is made elective, then he will 
toMme eligible for it as soon as lie becomes eitlier a 
bellow or a Professor. If then Roman Catholics began 
to enter Trinity College in large numbers, under such 
a reformed constitution, they would be practically 
certain to win representatioji on the Governing Body 
ivithin a few years. Tlie difficulty is altogether ov^ 
the first step. Even under a reformed constitution, as 
there are at present only two Roman Catholics on our 
Staff, Roman Catholics would liave to consent, for a 
few years at all events, to come to a College governed 
exclusively, or almost exclusively, by Protestants— and 
this, they consider involves a danger to their faith 
and morals. 


<su. ine only way out of this impasse seems to be 
through a temporary concession of principle on one 
side or the other, and, as even the principle of 
academic self-government is less sacred than principles 
which involve considerations of religion and morals, 
it is, perhaps, from Trinity College that the conces- 
sion ought to come. In a document whicli will I 
understand, be laid before the Commission, a t^- 
is suggested under which Roman 
Catholics, as such, should be given immediate repre- 
sentation on the Governing Body. I have not signed 
this paper, becau.se it contains further suggestion witli 
which I do not agree. Besides, I consider that the con- 
cession suggested is one which should be offered only if 
we have sufficient assurance that Roman Catholics will 
be i^dy to take advantage of it. For I hold that it 
is or the highest importance to maintain our principle 
pat academic distinction, and the tvill and capacity 
to serve the University, are the only proper grounds on 
which the Governing Body should be chosen ; and if I 
consented even to a temporai-y and limited departure 
fr^ that principle I sliould do so with great re- 
luctance, and only because I saw teasoii to hope that 
by this sacrifice we might, in time, bring about a 
real solution of the whole problem. If the required 
1 ® obtained ; If we liave good rea^n to 
f # large body of Roman Catholic laymen, 
who do not feel able to make use of Trinity Collcgo 
under present conditions, would find tlieir difficulties 
remov^ once they s^aw their way to immediate re- 
presentation on the Governing Body, then I should bo 
prepared te make the sacrifice. Only, once more, lot 

propped to «on» 
to iteman Catholics permanent representation in pro- 
portion to the numbers of students they contribute, or 
the number they may count on the Teaching Staff It 
18 merely intended to give them assurance that when- 
ever subjects come before the Governing Body in which 
religious or moral interests are concerned, there shall 
he members of that Body who will be competent to 
put fOTOard the Roman Catholic point of view This 
I think, is all *at Roman Catholics can reasonably 
claim, whatever mechanism is adopted for 

giving- Roman Catholics, os such, immediate repre- 
sentation, any such arrangement must be only tem- 
porary If It fails of the desired effect it should 
discontinued ; if it succeeds, then Roman Catholics 
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^ w fveely to Trinity College, and at the end of 
(siiy ) twenty or twenty -five years, there will be a certain 
number of Roman Catholics on the Governing Body ; 
not a fixed proportion, but a variable number ; since, 
II ones relations of mutual confidence are attained, 
men will be elected to the Governing Body entirely, or 
mainly, for their _ distinction, and their business 
quiilities, and religious diSerences wiE gencraUv be 
disregarded. 

21. In what has been snid sn far, it has been as- 
sumed that the religious difficulty is the solo oUtade 
which prevents Roman Catholics fi-om entering Trinity 
College. As a matter of fact, political antipathies 
also- come into play, IVlien the Church of Ireland had 
liopu disestablished and the power of the landlords 
lirolfcii, Trinity College remained the most prominent 
of the institutions which Nationalists had been ac- 
eustmnod to associate with the old asceudancj’. Con- 
siKpieiitly we have be«i made by political partisans the 
mark for invectives which have of Late year.s rather in- 
ci'cased than diiuinisherl in volume and bitterness. 
Anyone who has road the Frr.eman regularly for the 
last five years will corroborate this assertion." 

I have no intention of entering into a political dis- 
cussion. _ I merely wish to say that the existence of 
tlipsw political antipathies .seems to me the woi-st pos- 
siblo r&ason for confining Roman Catholic Nationalists 
to a separate College in the Universiiy. of Dublin. 
Aud i confidently assert that the poEtical tone of 
Trinity College is habitually misjudged by those who 
sofi us through the metlium of party prejudice, and 
from without. No doubt, tlie great majority of our 
undorgi'fiduates — it is the undergi-acluates wlio really 
matter — ^would say if challenged on tlie point, that 
they were Unionists. Bnt, for the most part, they 


trouble tliemselves very little about politics. And- 
among those who do interest themselves in political 
questms, the prevailing tone, so far as one can judge 
by outward signs, is thoroughly liberal and tolerant. 
If you examine the records of the , various clubs and 
swietjes where our students are perfectly free to exei'- 
cise their own discretion, and pay honour to whonx 
they please, you wiE find that neither political nor 
leliBious considerations have prevented capable and 
briUiant men from winning the positions their talents 
deserved. In the Historical Society, for example, fli© 
oldest and most famous of aU our College Societies, » 
very considerable proportion of those v^o have filled 
the various offices have professed opinions quite opposed 
to the traditional conservatism of Irish Protestants. 
Anyone who has lived in this and other College 
Societies, knows that their constant tendency is to re- 
lax tlie stiffness of the prejudices in which most Irisli- 
men are from biith encased. If in after years th© 
liberal ideas which men have learned at CoEege too 
frequently disappear, this is due, not to their College 
training, but to the narrowing and hardening in- 
fluences of Irish life, with its sharp antagonisms, and 
its atmosphere of perpetual conflict. 

Surely, if Nationalists regard the tone of Trinity 
College as hostile to their political creed, the best way 
to modify it is to pour in a stream of young men. 
holding different ideas. Perhaps these also would 
make none the worse citizens if the vehemence of theii" 
political convictions were a trifle mitigat^. I cannot 
think that anyone reaUy concerned, not for the pre- 
dominance of a party, but for the general good o£ 
Ireland, would wish to see our political autagonisms 
perpetuated by a system which would keep the young 
men of different parties separated in rival institu- 
tions. 
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As Regius Professor of Feudal and English Law in 
the University of Dublin, I beg to make -file foUowing 
observations in reply to the letter of the Secretary 
of the Royal Commission, dated 22nd June, 1906. 

These . observations relate to N«. VII, and VIII. 
of the matters enumerated at the head of that letter, 
and are confined to the system of instruction and 
examination in the' Law School. 

The Law School of Trinity College, Dubhn, con- 
sidered as a professional school, is closely connected 
with the Kings Inns. Tlis King's Inns regulate the 
course of study and examinations for candidates for 
admission to the Irish Bar, and no one can be called 
to the Irish Bar except he comply wi-^ their regula- 
tions. The usual course so prescribed occupies three 
years, in the first of which the student, whetlier he 
be a Trinity College student or not, must attend the 
lectures of two of tne Professors in the Trinily CoUege 
Law School, one of them being tlie Professor of 
Foudal .and EngEsh Law — the other, such one of 
the other three Profossora as the student may select. Tlie 
student must not only attend the lectures, but must 
also pass the examination held by the Professor after 
the oonrlnsion of each term, and the annual ex- 
amination at the end of the year’s lectures. 

In the other two years the usual course is completed 
by attendance on the lectures of the two Professors 
at the King's Inns,_ and passing the required ex- 
aminations. But Trinity College Law Students may 
complete the first two years of the course by attend- 
ance at lectures in_ the Trinity College Law School, 
provided they obtain Honors and Moderatorship in 
Legal and Political Science. 

As a professional school, therefore, the Trinity 
CoEege Law 'School is not at present regarded by the 
King^s Inna as cwmplete in itself, but the complete 
professional school is constituted by the Trinity 
College Law School, together with the King’s Inns. 

One result of the co-operation of the two sehoob is 
that a considerable number of King’s Inns students 


who are not Trinity College students attend lectures, 
and are examined in the Trinity CoUege Law ^hool 
along with the Trinity CoUege students. For ex- 
ample, in the year 1903-4 out of a total class of 
sixty-nine, twenty-nine were King’s Inns students not 
on tile books of the CoEege ; and in the two foEowing 
years the proportions were — twenty-seven out of sixty- 
four, and tiventy-two out of sixty-six. 

The only contiibution which these students, or the 
King’s Inns on their behalf, make towards the main- 
tenance of the Chair of Feudal and English Law is 
one guinea a head for the annual course and ex- 
aminations. It is submitted that this payment is 
inadequate, and that the College should receive some 
substantial annual contribution from the King's Inns 
to the. funds available for the Law School. 

The Chairs of the Professors at the King’s Inns are 
invariably held by practising Barristers, This is also 
the case with the Professorship of Feudal and Eng- 
lish Law. This principle is important, for the 
lectures in these pr^ical branches of the law should 
be deEvered by Professors who have had legal training 
and are kept by their daily business in constant con- 
tact with the subjects upon which they lecture. This 
is specially the case with the Law of Real Property. 
The ultimate object of the student should to ascer- 
tain and comprehend the present state of the law in 
this country. But .as the law has never been codified 
it is continuaUy necessary that the student in order 
to understand it should be brought back to its founda- 
tions and endeavour to trace its development and find 
out how far in each particular the old Common Law- 
lias been affected by the Legislature, the influence of 
equity or the decisions of judges. 

In order to guide the students in sudi an inquiry, 
the Professor must have a practical as well as a 
scientific knowledge of the subject, and it is eubmi1:t6d 
that such knowledge can scarcely be fonnd in any one 
except a Barrister whose professional duties keep him.' 
in constant touch with the changes in and fte de- 
velopment of the branch of law upon which he 

H 
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lecfraies. In Real Piapertj Law these changes axe 
continuous, and the test boohs to which the student 
may refer are chiefly compiled for English readers, 
with the result that the numerous statutes dealing 
with Ireland .alone are seldom referred to. On the 
other hand these books do not generally show that 
certain important statutes in England, such, for 
example, as the Land Transfer Acts, do not apply 
in this country. 

The tenure of the Chairs in the King’s Inns is for 
three years only. Occasionally a Professor is con- 
tinued for a second term of three years, but never, I 
believe, for a longer period. This is unfortunate, 
because it takes some time to understand the needs of 
the class and how best to satisfy them, and the 
Professor vacates his Chair just as he is becoming 
really useful. 

The Trinity College plan is better ; the tenure of 
the Chair of Feudal and Englisli Law is for five 
years, and the Professor is eligible for re-election at 
the end of each five years. The nomination to the 
Chair is made by the Council, subject to the approval 
of the Provost and Senior Fellows. 

The Professors at the King’s Inns are appointed 
by the Bendiers. That body possesses the bes5 
information for making good appointments, being 
thoroughly acquainted with the professional reputa- 
tion and qualifications of the candidates. 


It has been recently suggested that the Faculty of 
Law in Trinity College, that is to say, the Law Pro- 
fessor's, should themselves nominate to any vacant 
Chair in the Law School, but in my opinion such a 
change would not be an improvement. If, for ex- 
ample, the Chair of Feudal and English Law were 
vacant, the other Professors would not constitute a 
suitable tribunal for deciding on tlie relative merits 
of the professional experts who might be candidates 
for the Chair. 

At present there is a desire to malre the Trinity 
College Law School a complete professional scliool in 
itself without tlie assistance of tne King’s Inns. But 
thei'e are no funds available for tlie endowment of 
additional Chairs. Some time ago it was proposed 
to get over this difficulty by halving the salaries of 
the existing Professors. Another method would 
obviously be to make one Professor do tire work of 
two. There would, therefore, be the danger that the 
Faculty would not elect tlie best expert in Heal 
ProMrty Law, but would prefer tlie candidate who 
would give the greatest number of lectures on the widest 
variety of subjects for the smallest stipend. The 
present mode of nomination by the Council is much 
better. 


George V. Hart. 


MATE3£B1TT 


H. Brougham 
Leech, Esq., 


Statement submitted by the Regius Professor of Laws. 


While the constitution of Trinity College and the 
whole fabric of its system require reconstruction from 
the foundations, and while it includes no department 
which is not capable of expansion and improvement, 
it will yet be found that the main and most important 
questions lie in the direction of economy and finance. 
If the existing revenues could be equitably dis- 
tributed, on the principle that remuneration should 
be in proportion ■to the quality and amount of the 
work, it would be comparatively easy to remedy many 
of the existing defects. 


The Governing 'Body. 

The College is governed by the Pro'vost and seven 
Senior Fellows — an arrangement established by the 
Cha^t of Charles I. At that time there were nine 
Junior Fellows, and no Professors. Now there are 
twenty-five Junior Fellows, and twenty-seven Pro- 
fessors, besides Lecturers and Assistants ; but none 
of these have any share whatsoever in the govern- 
ment If, however, the Governing Body were the best 
conceivable, and if the average age of its raombers 
were thirty-six only, instead of double that figure, 
ite existence would nevertheless be, under present con- 
ditions, a fatal obstacle to all progress and reform. 
For its cost to the College has been estimated at 
about £15,000 per annum, and judging from the 
figures given in Parliamentary Paper No. 334 of 
1889, which states the net income of the CoUege then 
at £56,987 0«. 8d., and the sums paid to the Govern- 
ing Body at £11,786 19*. lOd., exclusive of the income 
of the Provost’s estate and the burden of other 
emoluments and privileges, I believe that this esti- 
mate closely approximates to the fact. 


The Aeademie Council. 

'Ihe Academic Council, which is the lepresentativ 
tody, compiling four representatives of the Board 
the Junior Fellows, the Professors, and the Senat 
respectively, with the Provost as Chairman occupie 
a position almost equally indefensible. It shares mtl 
the Board the regulation of the curriculum, and th 
ap^intment of most of the Professors. In all ofhe 
ma^rs, Board alone has supreme authority 
Further, the Governing Body, nnmbering eight persons 
is more strongly represented on the Council thai 
either the Junior Fellows, the Professors, or th 
feenate. It has five votes to their four and as i 
pro^des the •Chairman, it has sometimes a sixth o 
castiM vote. If the powers of the House of Lord 
and House of Commons were interchanged, and th 
Lords were allowed to send representatives to th 


Commons, and to provide them with a Speaker and 
Chairman of Committee, a somewhat analogous posi- 
tion would be produced. The Council, numbering 
seventeen, is a useless and unwieldly body. It carries 
no weight, and does nothing whicli would not be better 
done by a Council one third of its size. Its principal 
merit, under the circumstances, is that its members 
are unpaid. 

A new Governing Body. 

It is therefore reasonable to suggest tliat these two 
bodies should cease to exist, aua that their places 
should be taken by one smaller body, composed of 
persons engaged in the actual working of the institu- 
tion. With this view, I would suggest that the 
Faculties, six in number, i.c., Arts, Science, 
Theology, Law, Medicine, and Engineering, should 
occupy more distinctive positions than at present, 
and that each of these sliould furnish .a member, who 
with the Prqvosfcj should constitute tire Governing 
Body. I consider this an-angement preferable to the 
proposal that the whole body of teachers should elect 
six representatives. There would be less wire-pulling 
and less electioneering ; the smaller Faculties would 
not a-un the risk of being left without representatives 
on the Governing Body. Each Faculty would readily 
ascertain in which of its members a butiness capacity 
was most largely developed ; and this, the most im- 
portant qualification for such a position, especially 
during a period of transition, when the satisfying of 
vested interests would strain to tiie utmost our too 
Msnty endowments, would certainly be less regarded 
by a constituency composed of the whole body of 
teachers. ■' 


1 T T V wmo cuiibwouioa wQuia do weil 

adapted te act as a Board of General Studies, and 
would take over with advantage these duties from 
■the more numerous, and, therefore, less responsible 
My which now discharges them. Meanwhile each 
h azily, or a committee of its members, would act as 
a Board of Special Studies, and would make its 
reconmieudations to the Governing Body, whidi if tho 
constitution above described were adopM ’ would 
nave a member able to interpret and explain 
the objects and intentions of his own Faculty It 
may be said that the Faculties of lienee and Arts 
with, only two members, would be insufficiently lepre’ 
““i!? i’?/ number. The answer to 'this 

18 twofold :~1. Ihe Provost would generaUy belong 
te erne cff other of these Equities, and each member 
of the body, while specially representing his o'??!! 
i acuity, would more or less repiesent also Science or 
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Arts ; 2. It is not to be aKumed tliat the main 
business of each member is to consist in a devotion to 
the interests of bis own Facultj-. His priiicij)al dutj' 
would be to aid in the carrying on of a going con- 
cern, for which a business capacity is the most im- 
portant qualification. 

I think that seven is a convenient number for a 
Governing Body, and that nothing would be gained by 
increasing it so as to include either an outsider, or 
the Bursar and Senior Lecturer. The tlu-ee Queen’s 
Colleges have in each case been successfully governed 
by a President and council of six. If seven is a 
proper and conveniont number, every addition thereto 
would decrease its olliciencv. As to the Bursar, be 
might bo ill attendance wlien required. As to the 
Senior Lecturer, I would suggest that his presence 
should be .always on.sui'cd by as-signing to the Provost 
his duties and those of the Catechisrt. Tliis would 
have the double advantage of providing some employ- 
ment for that funetionaiy, while it would remove 
to sonic extent the imputation that his position is 
merely decorative. And at the same time it .would 
save the annual sums paid to those officials, which 
appear from Parliamentary Paper No. 334, to 
amount to £726 I6s. 2d. 

I do not underrate the advantage of bringing the 
University into touch with the civic life of the com- 
munity, but for obvious reasons I refrain from sug- 
gesting that any atteiU 2 >t in this direction should be 
made at present. 

r/ic Fellou'ship iSj/atein. 

The abolition of the Board .involves the abolition 
of the Fellowship system, wliich is in itself desirable 
on many grounds. A Fellowship is the sole> avenue to 
the Board : each annual election, by creating a new 
vested interest, and imposing an additional strain 
upon the College resources, postpones the establish- 
ment of a more healthy and beneficial system. 


Scottish Universities, and are in some cases deterrent. STiiEamrr 
This point, however, will presently be discussed more XT. 
in detail. — •’ 

H.;Broughani 

It IS clear, then, that by insisting upon an ex- Leech, Esq., 
amination of this sort, the College authorities limit riLiJ. 
their choice of teachers, not only to a very small 
class, but to n class composed altogether of students 
rear^ in the Trinity groove, that they deprive them- 
selves of the power of bringing new blood and new 
methods into the system, for tlm salaries attached to 
the Professorships are so small, and the tenure so 
uncertain, that these positions are not sufficiently at- 
tractive, and lastly, that by applying the examina- 
tion tert, they surrender the possibility of ascertain- 
ing whether^ the candidates selected for these im- 
portant positions are capable of discharging the 
primary duty for wliich they receive tlieir salaries. 

Cost of the Spstem. 

A vital question next presents itself — what does 
the College pay for the maintenance of tliis 
system, whidi is thus defective in all essential par- 
ticulam? It is impossible to be absolutely accurate 
on this point, but Parliamentary Paper No. 3^ 
supplies some information. Of the twenty-four or 
twenty-five Junior Fellows (the number is variable, 
as tliere is an annual election) nineteen are Tutors— 
each having a number of pupils varping with the 
popularity of the Tutor. TMs has notlung to do with 
giving instruction : the Tutor is the person to whom 
the pupil is entitled to apply for advice and 
direction, or for lielp out of a difficulty. 

The Tutors are divided into three grades, 

Senior, Sliddle and Junior. The Middle Grade has 
nine Tutors, the Senior and Junior five each. Ac- 
cording to the Bursar’s figures given in 1889, the 
average income of a Senior Tutor is £963 17s. Id., 
that of a Middle Grade Tutor £687 Is. Orf., and that 
of a Junior £491 18s. 6J. 


But, apnit from this consideration, the Fellowship 
system, which worked well enough in former and less 
exacting times, is now vicious in tlie exti'eme. It is 
costly and ineffective — injuiious to the College, dis- 
aclvantageons to the students, and damaging to the 
Fellows themselves. The examination is one of unijjue 
.severity. It is rarely that a candidate succeeds with- 
in five years of obtaining his B.A. Degree. Eight 
and ten years are not uncommon intervals. During 
this time the candidate is obliged to deverte himself 
to several subjects, one or more of which may be 
uncongenial. The process often undermines bis 
physical strength, and tends to damage his not un- 
limited store of intellectual power. During these 
— ^the best years of his life — his sole object is to acquire 
that kind of Icnowledge which will enable him to answer 
at an examination. He has no time to think 
for himself ; and if he succeeds he often finds his 
faculties too jaded to permit of his doing any original 
work. Not docs the system offer him when he has suc- 
ceeded any inducement to renewed intellectual exertion. 
His progress is regulated by seniorit.y, merit being 
practically of no account. As to the man who fails, 
i.e,, whose career tlio system has ruined, he is seldom 
hoard of again. 

As to the interests of the students : — It will be ad- 
mitted that the primary function of a University 
is to teacli. The student at any rate comes to the 
Univeisity to be taught, and expects such services 
in return for his fees. But it is a mere .accident 
whether a teacher selected in this way can teach at 
all. Even if able to impart the knowledge he has 
acquired, he may be wholly unable to contwl a large 
class. It often happens that he has lost in the 
desperate straggle a good deal of the enthusiasm — of 
the go — ttas^uniTig tliat he ever had ite-which forms 
so important an element in the inspiration of a desire 
for knowledge in the young. If the CoO^e, having 
ascertained his capacity to teach, had taken him at 
tile age of twenty-two or twenty-three, it would have 
got a more effective man, and he would have been 
satisfied with a lesser income, while both from the 
physical and intellectual point of view he would be 
a gainer. Moreover, the student would not only 
secure the advantage of more effective teaching, but he 
might also gain the benefit of a reduction of his fees, 
which are excessive as compared with those of the 


The contrast of these salaries with the Cambridge 
figures is somewhat startling. It has been calculated 
that the average income of a University Professor at 
Cambridge is about £550 per annum, and that of a 
Teacher who is not a Professor about £250.* It must 
be remembered also that the Cambridge Professors 
are experts and specialists, selected for eminence in 
the respective subjects with wliich the Professors have 
to deaf. 

The Professors. 

It is equally curious and interesting to contrast 
further with the Fellowship salaries those paid to 
the Professors who are not Fellows. These officials 
are charged with almost all the professional instruc- 
tion, and with a large portion of the higher instruc- 
tion in the department of Arts. The same Paper (No. 
334) shows that omitting the two Divinity Professor- 
ships, which with their salaries of £1,200 and £700 
have been i-eserved exclusively for Fellows, the average 
income of the Professors who are not Fellows is £245. 
The tenure of most of the Professorships is for a 
limited period — generally for five — sometimes for 
seven years, at the end of which a notice is published 
inviting candidates to come forward as applicants for 
their chairs. They have no academic rank : in the 
statement of the “ Order of rank in the College” (see 
p. 16 of Calendar 190S-6), they are not even men- 
tioned. 

The result of the system Is that except in the rare 
cases where the professorial incomes are subsidised by 
students’ fees, it is almost impossible for Trinity 
College to secure an expert at all. The professorial 
incomes are too small to attract men of eminence ’n 
special branches of learning, and a Fellowship cannot 
be offered to any person, however dislanguished. 
Hence it becomes necessary to offer Professorships to 
those of the Fellows — few in number — ^who may be 
deemed competent to undertake the duties. The result 
is that which might be expected. 

It is not worth while to add further arguments to 
these ; but it is worth while to notice that an annual 
sum of not less than £500 is expended in encouraging 
the system which has been shown to be so productive 
of evil results. The money prizes given each year 
(including the Madden prize) to the nnsuccessful 
candidates for Fellowships generally exceed this sum. 


B«e " Quarterly Heriew.” April. 19M, pp. 3U and 315, and Return relaUng^he Universiaes ol Oxford aud Cambridge, 
ParUamanfary Paper, No. 214 (1886). 
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jVon-resirfc«ec flfid Saarntnafiort Degrees. 

Another point of first rate Importance with regard 
to which we are open to criticism is the practice of 
granting Degrees to non-residents, who appear from 
time to time and pass the prescribed examinations. 
This mischievous practice has been so roundly con- 
demned by the Eoyal Commission of 1903, that argu- 
ment is unnecessary. In the two Irish Universities 
this system is still maintained, that is to say, in the 
country in wliich it is most necessary that the in- 
habitants of the outlying districts should be brought 
into contact with the forces of progress and enlighten- 
ment, the inducements which would compel them in 
this direction are withheld. 


Effect of this System on the Classical School. 

It is not known who devised this vicious system, 
■which appears to have originated in the earlier half 
of the 18th century. In my opinion it has had far- 
reaching and mischievous effects beyond those which 
are usually ascribed to it. Trinity College has always 
enjoyed a considerable reputation in the department 
of Mathematics. As regards Classics, on the other 
hand, its reputation has never stood, and does not 
now stand high. I believe that ifs failure in this 
respect, though the connection is not at first sight 
apparent, may largely be ascribed to the system 
of Examination Degrees. For this system produced 
a series of minor examinations in ehort courses, held 
three times in each year. These examinations were 
for many years confined to Mathematics and Classics, 
which are still the most important subjects. There 
grew out of this, about seventy years ago, a practice 
of holding Honor Examinations in somewhat more 
extended courses for the students who acquitted them- 
selves creditably in the ordinary examinations. It 
became usual for such students to compete with one 
another regularly for these Honoi's. Whether as 
regards Mathematics and other subjects this has had 
an evil eSect, I am not competent to say positively ; 
I believe that it liad ; but as to its mischievous in- 
fluence upon classical studies, and the cultivation of 
a true scholarship, I entertain no doubt whatsoever. 
The time of the student is completely occupied in 
making up a succession of set courses and defined 
books. He is constantly cramming, and constantly 
epeoolating upon the line of examination wliich his 
examiners will take. What aggravates the mischief 
is that the system is peculiarly suited to the natural 
bent of the Irish character. The genius of the Irisli- 
man naturally lends itself to a spurt. He is capable 
of short and brilliant efforts, as has often been proved 
in war ; hut of the sustained and continuous work 
•which is not only the more fruitful in the end, but 
also a better training as regards success in life, he is 
not so capable as his more dogged and persevering 
neighbours. Now this inclination, 'which requires to 
he checked, is encouraged by tlie system of short and 
frequent examinations. No doubt the student 
acquires the knowledge of many books ; but he does 
not become a scholar in the tnie sense of the word. 
Moreover tlie knowledge which he acquires is gained 
in such a way that he is apt to forget most of it 
shortly after it has ceased to be of immediate service. 
The mischief is aggravated b^ the large part which 
vivA roce translation plays in these examinations : 
and in the Scholarship Examination this is pushed 
to such an extent, that it is po^ible for a man to 
obtain a University Scholarship without being able 
to write a respectable piece of Greek or Latin prose 
composition. 

The Fees Payable by Students. 

The opinion is widely entertained that the fees 
exacted from students are heavier than they ought to 
be. Each student pays an entrance fee of £16, and 
eight half-yearly fees of eight guineas. Even if the 
student saves a year by passing, shortly after en- 
trance, the October Examination of the Junior l^esh- 
man Clas.s, thereby obtaining his Degree in three 
years instead of four, he is charged the same sums. 
It is obvious that these fees are excessive ; as a 
matter of fact they are in many cases deterrent. 
The fees charged at the Scottish Universities are far 
less than these, and it would be difficult to maintain 
that those institutions, which enforce residence, do 
not give as good value for the money. Ten guineas 
would be a sum more proportional to the value which 
•the student receives in return ; and a fee of two 


guineas might reasonably be charged for the Entrance 
Examination. This change would not diminish tho 
College revenue to the extent which might be appre- 
hended, for the reduction would bring in a larger 
number of students, and the balance of the loss could 
easily be recouped by economies in other departments. 
This point, however, will be more conveniently dis- 
cussed in connection with tlie general subject of 
Finance. 

The Law School. 

As the education of students for the Bar is carried 
on by Trinity College in conjunction -ft-itli the 
Honourable Society of the King’s Inns, the discussion 
of tins subject involves a statement of the lelationfihip 
between the two institutions, and the parts they take 
respectively in preparing the student for n legal 
career. In my opinion tills arrangement is financially 
disadvantageous to Trinity College, and ill-adapted 
to meet either the educational interests or the con- 
venience of the Trinity Law students. 

The Hon. Society of the King’s Inns is alone 
entitled to the privilege of admitting to practice at 
the Bar, and hence of neisssity it controls the legal 
education of the students. The Bendiers receive from 
each student £108 3s. Qd., and are bound, in return, to 
provide liim with a legal education. They provide 
, this education by supplying the services of two I*ro- 
fessors appointed by themselves, viz., a Professor of 
the Law of Personal Property, Contracts and Torts, 
and a Professor of Equity, Pleading and Practice, 
and by utilising the services of the four Trinity 
Professcii-s, via., the Regius Professor of Laws, the 
Regius Professor of Feudal and English Law, the Reid 
I’rofessor of Constitutional and Criminal Law, and 
the Professor of Jurisprudence and International 
Law. 

The student is bound, during his three years of 
probation, to attend annual courses of lectures, ■i.c., 
two courses witli two of the Trinity Professors (one of 
which must be the Real Property course) and tire 
courses of the King’s Inns Professors during the second 
and third years. Out of the £108 3s. (kl. paid by each 
student to the Hon. Society, as mentioned above, there 
is paid to each of three Trinity Professors, the sum 
of one minea. Tliis covers twelve lectures during eacli 
of the tlrree terms, with an examination at the end of 
each ■term. The Professor of Jurisprudence and 
International Law derives no benefit from ■tlris ar- 
rangement. The reason is ■that this Professorsdiip 
was established, or rather revived, only in 1902, and 
that the then existing arrangement, made when there 
were three Trinity Professom only, was not disturbed. 

This arrangement would appear to be rather of the 
nature of a Leonina Societas. But there aro other 
serious objections to it, which I think it my duty to 
state. It must be undei'Stood that in doing this, I 
make no reflections upon individuals. I _ confine my- 
self to a bare statement of facts, wliicli, however 
notorious, would otherwise be likely to escape the 
notice of the Commissioners. When men pay for in- 
struction they ought to be provided with tho best 
that can be secured, and further, ear© should bo taken 
in the arrangements that this instruction should he 
as effective as possible. It is well known that as re- 
gards the King’s Inns Professorshipa, neithev of thvso 
considerations has ever had its rightful influence ; 
and that it has not been the practice to appoint on 
the ground of merit alone. Nevertholess, if in tho 
other arrangements the interests of the students wore 
considered, there miglvt be some compensation for 
initial mistakes. But the Professor does not get a 
chance ; at the end of three years, whether he is doing 
his work well or ill, ha is turned out, and anoflier, 
possibly better, but possibly also worse, as h© has liad no 
experience whatsoever, is elected in a similar manner. 
Formerly a practice began to grow up of re-electing 
for a second period of ■Siree years. But this did not 
allow the Professorships to circulate with sufficient 
freedom among the members of the Bar, and it is 
now only rarely, and under very special ciroumstances 
that a Professor's ■term is th'ua extended, Moreover 
the course of each Professor extends over two years, 
and it takes that time for a man to estamate his pace 
and ascertain how he can best comprise ell his sub- 
jects in the prescribed number of lectures. At the 
end of two years, having been once round the course, 
he has got into his stride, and sets off upon the second 
round ; but when he is half way through, and is 
ooming competent to conduct an examination, he is 
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palled up, and another takes up the running. And 
in addition to those disadvantages under which Trinity 
students labour, the lectures are delivered at 4.30 
p.m., an hour fixed to suit the convenience not of the 
students, but of the Lecturers. And last of all the 
lectures are delivered at the King’s Inns in Henrietta- 
street. To go there and r-etum occupies almost another 
• hour, so that oluring two years, on four days in each 
week during the term, tire Trinity student spends prac- 
tically two liours in the aftermoon in attending a lecture 
which it is the practice to read from a manuscript. 
It is hardly necessary to observe that the adoption 
of this practice has never yet mad© for any man a 
reputation as a Teacher. 

In the year 1902 considerable changes were made in 
the Trinity Law School, but not only was the oppor- 
tunity missed of making an attempt to correct these 
deficiencies, but any such attempt was made more 
difficult in the fufcirre. In that year, acting upon 
the advice of a Committee selected by the Board, 
from which every Law I’rofessor had boeir ex- 
cluded, the College autlrorities determined to establish 
a Moderator-sliip in Legal and Political Science, i.c., 
an Honor Degree in Arts, to be preceded during two 
years by the usual courses of lectures and examina- 
tions connected with Law and Political Economy. 

Theoretically, we all believe that the examination 
system has b^n ovei'done; but this makes no dif- 
ference in practice, and accordingly six additional 
examinations were introduced into the course in Aits, 
which included sucli technical subjects as Real 
Property, Contract, Ckiminal Law, Equity, the Law 
of Evidence, and Private International Law. 

I protested against this on the following grounds ; — 

I. That a Degree in Arts ought not to be given 
as the result of an examination in subjects so largely 
technical and pi-ofessional. 

II. That as the Law student has ample time for 
the study of his professional work both in the in- 
terval between his Degree and call to tlie Bar, and 
more especially after his call, it is a pity to en- 
courage him to restrict the period and extent of his 
Arts or general education. 

III. That in Ireland, where the school education 
is distinctly inferior, the last-mentioned objection 
applies with twofold force, 

IV. That the adoption of such a course was a 
distinct sacrifice of the interests of the Coll^, in- 
asmuch as 

(а) the proposed extension of the Law School, 
which involved additional e.xpense, would make it 
almost equivalent to a complete pi-ofessional 
school, and would therefore entitle the College to 
ask for fees for such tuition. 

(б) the introduction of legal courses of study 
into the Department of Arts, whereby every 
student would become entitled to attend the law 
lectures free of charge, would make it more diffi- 
cult to obtain an equitable arrangement, and 
would place the Honourable Society of the King’s 
Inns, whose interest it was to maintain the exist- 
ing arrangement in a stronger position. 

I was supported in these views by the majority of 
my colleagues, as well as by the only member of the 
Council, who liad been a King’s Inns Prof«sor, and 
in particular by Sir Edmund Bewley, lately a judge 
of the High Court, who had been not only a King’s 
Inns Professor, but also Regius Professor of_ Feudal 
and English Law in Trinity College. But in spite 
of tli© opinions of the experts, the proposals of the 
CommittM were carried by an overwhelming majority. 

As the matter stands at present, the course of legal 
study in Tiinity College embraces not only 
the subjects belongihg to the scientific aide, 
t.e., Roman Law, Jurisprudence and Interna- 
tional Law, but also all the modem and technical 
subjects with wliich the King’s Inns Professors deal, 
except Pleading and Practice. Neither institution 
gives any instruction in conveyancing. If a Professor- 
ship in the Pleading, Practice and Conveyancing were 
instituted in Trinity, ilie Law School would be a com- 
plete professional schooL 

I suggest that the Faculty of Law should be 
separated from that of Arts, that such a 
Professorship should be added, and that a moderate 


fee for the two yeare course — say £10 per annum 
should be charged— students are apt to derive more 
benefit from lectures for which they pay. 

If this were done the school would be almost, if not 
altogether self-supporting. It would at any rate be 
an arrangement more for the advantage of the College 
than that under which the Honorable ^eiety of the 
King’s Inns obtains the services of the four Trinity 
Professors for a sum of about £100 per annum, which 
ia distributed among three of them. 
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If these suggestions were adopted, Trinity College 
would be in a position to demand that the arrange- 
ment which has worked so well in Edinburgh be- 
tween the University and the Faculty of Adv^tes, 
should be established lieie. The Faculty of Advocates 
in Edinburgh calls to the Bar students who, having 
complied with the other conditions, hold the LL.B. 
of a ficottish University. This involves, as with us, 
a B.A. previously obtained. Fees for education are 
paid solely to the University or other teacher. The 
fees paid by a Law student in Edinburgh for the 
courses which lead to the LL.B. Degree, and thus en- 
title to a call to the Bat, anicmnt to about £27 or £28. 
At the figure suggested above— £20— the Law School in 
Trinity ought soon to become self-supporting. In 1902 
I drew up a more detailed scheme in connection with 
this proposal, of which a copy, if required, can be 
supplied. 


Ucconstruction ond Administration. 

It is easier to criticise than to reconstruct ; yet 
there .sliould be little difficulty in framing an 
economical and effective scheme. The transition 
period, during which vested interests must be pro- 
vided for, presents the most diflieult problem, and 
the whole must be considered in connection with the 
subject of finance. The figui-es showing the present 
financial position not being within my procurement, 
this calculation will be an approximate one, but 
tliough roughly sketclied and in outline only, it wiU 
be sufficienfly accurate for the present purpose. 

The following reconstruction scheme is suggested : — 

I. That the present Board should gradually dis- 
appear, and be replaced by a Grovernmg Body con- 
sisting of the Provost and six representatives of 
the six Faculties, one being chosen from each by the 
members of that Faculty. Such persons are not 
generally remunerated, the duty being considered 
a part of the Professor’s work, but as unpaid work 
eo often falls short of the proper standard, I would 
suggest that a salary of £100 should be paid to 
each of the representatives. 

The next vacancy on the Board should be left un- 
filled ; after that, the new scheme should commence 
to operate, the representatives of the Faculties 
coming in in the order of their Collegiate import- 
ance. It would take fourteen or fiftwn years to 
complete the constitution of the new Governing 
Body, but in less than half that time the stirring 
influence of the newer element would have produced 
a beneficial effect. 

II. That the whole of the Fellowship and Tutorial 
system should also disappear, and that the practice 
of applying the test of a special examination, for the 
purpOM of selecting Teachers, and thus shutting 
out all consideration of the question whether they 
are able to teach, sliould be absolutely abandoned. 

III. That the teacldng staff should consist of 
Professors and Lecturers with such assistants os 
might be required. Their number, position, and 
remuneration should be determined by the Govern- 
ing Body. According as vacancies occur among the 
Fellows who are not Professors, the place should be 
filled, if necessary, by a Lecturer. During the last 
five and twenty years, a Fellow has bem elected 
every year, whetlier his services were required or 
not. Neither these lectureships nor any position 
upon the teaching staff, should be limited to 
graduates of Trinity College. The practical limita- 
tion of almost all the valuable Collegiate positions 
to such persons has had a disastrous effect. 

IV. That the Professors in each Faculty or, 
should they be too numerous, a Committee of them, 
should be a Board of Special Studies for such 
Faculty, and that it siiould be the duty of each 
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such Board to make suggestions to the Governing 
Body, who sliould discharge the function of a 
Board of General Studies. 

V. That all members of the teaching staff should 
retire at tlie .age of sixty-five, pensions being pro- 
vided for them in accordance with the principles 
•adopted in the Eules of the Civil Service. 

VI. That the Divinity and Law students should 
cease to be exempted from payment of fees for pro- 
fessional education. 

VII. Tliat a general office should be established 
for the transaction of the financial and administra- 
tive business of the College, that of the Library 
being kept apart, os heretofore. The office should 
supply to students all infonnatiou as to Lectures 
and Examinations. Two of the members of the 
teaching staff should be appointed for the discharge 
of the tutorial work, which is now distributed 
among nineteen of the Fellows, and which under 
such an arrangement, would be much reduced in 
amount. 

This is an outline of 'a scheme, which, 
if it could be completely adopted at once, would 
be found vastly superior both as regards effectiveness 
and economy to the outworn system which now pre- 
vails. As tills cannot be done, it must be 

shown in what manner the College, if left to its 
unaided resources, can meet the strain which the 
suitable satisfaction of laige vested interests must 
involve. 

Finance. 

The net annual income of the College is set down 
in Parliamentary Paper No. 334 of 1889 at £55,987 
Oi. 8(i., and it may b® inferred from the same state- 
ment that in the year 1888 sums amounting to 
£18,501 14s. 3<f. were paid to the twenty-seven Junior 
Fellows, of whom ten were Professors, and sums 
amounting to £6.944 6s. 0^/. to the twenty-four Pro- 
fessors who were not Fellows, making together 
£25,446 Os. 3d. The cost of the Board or Governing 
Body is abont £15,000. Tlie balance is presumably 
expended on assistants, prizes, the library, and the 
various offices, printing, and tlie general administra- 
tion, maintenance, and upkeep of the College. 

The suggestions wliich I have made would reduce 
the College income in two waj^. The reduction of 
the fees would diminish the income from this source 
by about one-half. The students’ fees in 1888 
amounted to £12,960 6s. 6d., the number of under- 
graduates being 961. The loss in this department 
may, therefoM, be estimated at an annual sum of 
£6,600._ Tile loss which the abandonment of Ex- 
amination Degrees would entail may be estimated at 
£1,000 annually or thereabouts, the result being that 
assuming the numbei-s to remain unchanged, the 
College would have a disposable income of about 
£48.500 Os. Od. 

But against this may be set the practical certainty 
•• of .an increase in tlie number of the students. They 
are in fact increasing, the present number teing 1,114, 
cif whom 69 are women. It cannot, however, be 
doubted that the reduction of the fees from sixteen 
guineas to ten, and the substitution of an entrance 
fee of £2 for the deterrent £15 at present exact.ed. 
would have a wholesome effect. This increase in the 
number of students (153) as compared with 1889, 
adds about £3,000 annually to the fees, which for 
each student amount to something over £20, the 
entrance fee being taken distributively. As the re- 
duction would halve this sum, it may be assumed 
that if this reduction were made, the College would 
have a net income of £50,000, more likely to increase 
than diminish. Other economies might be effected in 
various directions.^ The discontinuance of the Fel- 
lowship Examination would save upwards of £500 
per annum, now expended on prizes in the main- 
tenance of a system the cost of which is not its most 
di.sastrous feature. The exaction of fees fox pro- 
fessional instmetion from the Divinity and Law 
students would help to make up the deficiency, and 
other obvious economies, such as the reduction for 
future occupants of the wholly disproportionate in- 
comes now attached to the Divinity Chairs, wonld 
nl^e the College, even during the earlier and more 
difficult stage of the transition period, in almost as 


good a position, despite the reduction of fees, as at 
present. A comparison of the figures given ija Parlia- 
mentary Paper No. 334 with those of the Report of 
the Trinity College Estates Commissioners of 1905 
indicates that the income from the College estates 
has not decreased since 1888. In the Paper the net 
income of the College estates, incluSiiig the city 
estate, is set down as £35,570 Os. 4d. In the Report, 
Table I., p. 6, the rent of the estates (excluding the 
city estate) is given as £35,406 12s. 6d. for 1881, and 
£36,423 9s. 6d. at present. The figures given in the 
two documents are not easy to reconcile. As already 
shown from Parliamentary Paper No. 334 the sums 
paid in 1838 to tlie Junior Fellows .and Professors 
amounted to £25,446 Os. 3t?. There are now twenty- 
seven Professors who are not Fellows, and twenty- 
five Junior Fellows of whom eight are Professors, If 
these, i.e.. the tliirty-five Professors and tlie seventeen 
Fellows who are not Professors were paid according 
to the Cambridge standard, the sum of £27,750 would 
be required. But so large a sum is not necessary. 
For the experience of the Queen’s Colleges shows that 
men of real ability — even in some cases senior 
wranglers — can be secured at lesser figures. And, 
fuitlier, the opportunity for professional practice 
which a metropolis affords permits many of the Pro- 
fessors to accept a smaller remuneration. If, there- 
fore, instead o! the £550 and £250 of 'Cambridge, the 
thiity-five Professors enjoyed an average income of 
£450, and the seventeen non-Professors an average 
income of £200, the sum required would be £23,400, 
or £2,000 less than that allocated for this purpose in 
1888. This would suffice to secure men of eminence 
for the more important chairs, and when it is re- 
membered that the average income paid by the College 
to the Professors wlio_ weie not Fellows was only £245 
in 1888, and is possibly less now, the real value of 
the change will be understood. 

It is to be remembered that the present expenditure 
upon the Governing Body coveie the retiring allow- 
ance for the eight senior members of the group of 
Fellows, 7.C., those who, roughly speaking, liave at- 
tained the age of sixty-five. The new Governing Body 
should not cost more than £5,000 per annum. The 
University of Edinburgh, with an income of nearly 
£90,000, gives to its Principal the annual sum of 
£1,500. _ Is there any reason why the less wealthy 
i^titntion in Dublin should pay rivo and a half 
times that sum for services of the same ratlier orna- 
mental kind. Provision must be made for extending 
to the whole teaching staff, though not in so lavish a 
fashion, the benefit of retiring allowances, now the 
exclusive privilege of the Fellows. An annual sum 
of £7,000 should amply provide for the persons, vary- 
ing in number, but generally between fifteen and 
twenty, for whom, with an active staff of between 
fifty and eixty, it would be necessary to provide 
Allowing both for this and for the cost of the Govern- 
ing Body, there would be, when tlie new system was in 
full working order, a saving of £5,000 per annum 
on the present cost of the Board. 

Assuming these suggestions to be adopted, tliere 
would be but one risk, viz., the danger that the re- 
durtion of the fees might subject the resources of the 
College to too severe a strain. No doubt, while tlie 
millstone _ of vested interests is hanging about our 
necks, this embarrassment may possibly arise j but 
the worst that could happen from a reduction of the 
fees would be a reduction of the income able to 
• Iwar It. If, however, it were thought advisable to 
diminish the risk, the reduction in the heavy entrance 
f« might be made as a preliminary step. TMa, I 
think, would produce some effect. It would make 
entrance into Trinity more easy ; and once a man was 
there, he would strain every nerve to stay. 

A good deal has been heard lately about making 
Trinity College more attractive to students of otlier 
denominations. Special measures may be advisable, 
but there is only one way of making it more attrac- 
tive to students of all denominations — that is, by 
giving them full value for their money — in other 
words, by reducing their payments and making the 
teaching more comprehensive and more effective. 

There are many other subjects upon which I should 
have desired to touch, and other defects which I 
should wish to see remedied, e.g., the absence of any 
encouragement for certain studies, among them 
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Classical Ardiceology, and foi- posfc graduate study 
and research. But tlieso things are matters of detail 
■which a strong governing body, having control of the 
revenues, should be able to regulate without assistance 
or advice. I have cojifined myself to those matters 
of which 1 have had special experience. As to my. 
criticism of the Classical School, having graduated at 
Cambridge as well as in Trinity College, I have had 
special opportunities of comparing the two systems; 
and I may mention that the only other official or ex- 
offidal of Trinity College — ^the Resident Commissioner 
of Education — who has had the sa'me experience, has 
arrived, as I believe, at tlie same conclusion. 

As regards the Law Scliool, I have b«n a member of 
its stiift for eight and twenty years — from 1878 to 
1888 as Pivifcsaor of Juristprudence and International 
Law, and fr<jjn the latter date as Begins Professor of 
Laws. As regards organisation, administration, and 
the linancial position generally, it happens that an 
experience of an unusual bind has fallen to my lot. 
I have for fifteen and tliirtecn years respectively been 
in charge of two departments of the (Svil Service — 
the Registry of Deeds and the Registry of Titles. 
The former of these I practically reorganised, and, as 
to the latter, I have constructed it from ■tlie founda- 
tion. 

It may be thought that the changes here suggested, 
involving as they do the complete reconstruction of 


the edifice, are of too radical and too drastic a 
character. It must be remembered that during the jy ' 

last fifty years, while the Universities of Great Britain .’ 

and other countries have been progressing, the Uni- H. Brougham, 
versity of Trinity College has simply been marking Leech, Esq., 
time ; and, as in the analogous case of commerse, to 
stand still, or even to advance a little, while others are 
advancing rapidly, is equivalent to going back. The 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Limerick is of opinion that 
“ if we set to work at once to bring the country into 
" line with the rest of the modern world in higher edu- 
“ cation, it would take twenty years before the eCects 
“of the change began to be felt, and fifty years before we 
“ had made up an appreciable part of the leeway that 
“ has been lost.” Agreeing -with this vieiv, it is my 
opinion that a complete scheme of reconstruction is 
necessary, and that nothing short of this can save ns 
from the evil traditions of a system which has hardly 
even attempted to respond to the continually pro- 
gressive requirements of these later -times. 

H. BaouGHAii Leech, LL.D., 

Regius Professor of Xoics, University 
of Duilin; Mcmler of the Academte 
Council; sometime Fellow of Cains 
College, Cambridge; Associe de 
I’lnsfitut dc Droit International. 
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STAIEiEST 

Statement submitted by the Rev. W. R. Westropp Roberts, M.A., B.D., F.T.C.D. 


Sin, — In reply to your circular letter of the 22nd 
June, I beg to submit the following observations : — 

.Subject of Inquiry Ko. I. 


Rev. W. R. 

whose salary would be forthcoming by suppressing a Westropp 
Tutor Fellowship in the existing state of things, or Roberta, m.a., 
under Dr. Tarleton’s scheme, by appointing him as a r-i-o-D. 
Provisional Fellow. 


The Present State of Trinity College. 

It is, I think, generally lielcl that, as now existing, 
the Fellowship and Tutorial Systems require some 
alterations to meet the demands of a more modern 
education. 

It is also stated that the constitution of the 
Supreme Governing Body needs drastic change to 
make it efficient, and it is urged that a Board, com- 
posed exclusively of men of advanced age are in- 
capable of initiative, and must regard all endeavours 
on the part of the Junior Fellows to advance the rvel- 
fare of tho University, and to improve the methods of 
her- teadifng, so as to render her move useful to the 
country at large, with equal apathy and indifference. 

Indeed, some hold that men over sixty-fiv'e years of 
age ai-e alike incapable of government or interest in 
educational matters, and that salvation for Trinity 
College is alone to be found by replacing tlie present 
Board by a now Governing Body, composed of 
younger men, to be elected on account of their greater 
receptivity, tlioir sympathy with modern methods of 
education, and their willinmiess to bear the burdens 
and undertake tlie offices of tlieir Seniors. 

With regard to ■tlie Fellowship system, I hold that 
appointments to Fellowships should be safeguarded by 
competitive examinations, though, at the same time, 
credit should be allowed for original work done by 
the candidate. 

One of tho chief objections to the present method of 
■elwtion is to be found in the fact that, as a general 
rule, ninny years elapse before a candidate is success- 
ful, anci any scheme of refonnation should aim at 
removing this serious defect. 

I am in favour, then, of n scheme of i-eformation 
such as that proposed by Dr. Tavleton, S.F.T.O.D., 
and entitled, “ Suggested Alterations in the Constitu- 
tion of Trinity College, Dublin,” which is drawn up on 
a sound financial basis, and aims at preserving tlie 
essential characteristics of Trinity College, while 
remedying its defects. 

I am strongly in favour of the Section headed 
“ Fellowship and Tutorial Systems,” though I think 
the number of Px'ovisional Fellows might be some- 
what less than stated in the scheme. 

Education in colloquial French m«ht be provided 
for in the manner I suggested to the Board some little 
time ago, namely, by appointing a French gentleman 
as assistant to the Professor or Romance Languages, 


Subject of Inquiry Ho. F. 

The Method of Government. 

The Board of Trinity College should consist of the 
Provost and seven Senior Fellows, who should be 
elected, as at present, by the Board from the Junior 
Fellows, on the ground of seniority. 

To these should be added two of -the four members 
of the Council elected by the Junior Fellows, and 
one of the four members of the Council elected by 
the Professors who are not Fellows, and one of the 
four members of the Council elected by the Senate. 
Such members of the Council should be elected to 
seats on the Board by a second appeal to their re- 
spective electors. 

Under the prKent Board many large educational 
reforms have been carried out, and every eSort has 
been made by them to extend the sphere of influence 
of the University, as well as to increase its usefulness, 
wliile the Governing Body have always considered with 
attention, and indeed, carried into effect, every valu- 
able suggestion which has been made by a Junior 
Fellow. 

Several of our leading Statesmen have, some years 
ago attained the age of sixty-five years, and some are 
now in their seventietli, and, if the Government of the 
British Empire is, by common consent, entrusted to 
men of such an age, surely the fact that a member of 
the Board of Trinity College has reached an equal age, 
should not, in itself, be sufficient to disqualify him 
from sharing in the government of his College. 

There is, however, one matter requiring careful con- 
sideration, and that is the existing Retirement 
Scheme, whicli should be so amended as to enable 
members of the Board to retii'e, when they so desired, 
and without stating that they were incapacitated for 
work. 


Subject of Inquiry No. ZII. 

I would wish to see Trinity Collrge the National Uni- 
versity of Ireland. 

1 am heartily in sympathy with my colleague and 
the Board in -their offer of a Roman Catholic Chapel 
established within Trinity Collie. , 

Should the Roman Catholic Bishops so desire, a 
Faculty of Theology under their direction, should be 
established in Dubliii University. 
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But I am strongly opposed to any alteration of tlie 
present cliaracter of the Board, except in the manner 
above indicated, and, fiudher, I hold that the mem- 
berfi so elected should receive no salaiy, as I believe 
that a state of tilings, in which members elected 
by the Junior Pelloivs and Professors should receive 
salaries for their services, would be followed by corrup- 
tion and dishonour. 

The Catholic Emancipation Act was but a measure 
of justice ; it was, however, at the same time, the Act 
of a great Statesman who, while removing the dis- 
abilities of Roman Catholics, did not inti-oduce dis- 
order, discontent, or raiicour, by depriving existing 
holders of their offices, in the vain hope ol efiecting 
what was not humanly possible. 

All true Reformation is slow. 

The best ends are not reached in a moment of time. 

The wisest measure of wfotm is one which is simple, 
but far-reaching in its consequences, one which 
produces neither convulsion nor dislocation ; a mea- 
sure, the truest test of the gi’eatness of which is to he 
found in the smoothness and tranquillity of its opera- 
tions. 

Our ofiera to our Roman Catholic brethren have 
been renewed. Personally, and I think my views are 
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shared by many, I am in favour of alteniato courses 
in History au<l in Ethiis, but beyond tliis, and the 
changes advocated above, I'efonn should not go. Un- 
wise reform is always destructive of what is best. 

In conclusion, I desire to say, that if the usefulness 
of the University, in the highest and truest accepta- 
tion of the term, is to be inci'eased, it can only be 
effected by making her the home of Religion, Learn- 
iI^', and Culture. 

There are now no religious tests, nor can there be, 
but ample provision should bo mado for the religions 
instruction and supervision of students of different 
denominations by clergy of their own. 

The eminent men our University has produced fur- 
nish eloquent testimony to the soundness of her 
systems. 

All that is now needed is a wise and temperate 
reform. 

Religion must hold her place, for without religion 
tlio higlioat aspirations of tho human soul must remain 
unsatisfied, and tlic University tend to b'come a mere 
congeries of Professional and Technical Schools. 

W. R. WESTRorp Roberts. 

Trinity College, 28th July, 1906. 


XVII. 

statement submitted by Reginald A. P. Rogers, Esq,,-M.A., F.T.O.D., with refei*ence to election to 
Fellowship in Trinity College, Dublin. 


I. Oijeciions to the present moda of Slection To 
Fellowship . — The candidate, starting usually within 
two years of his B.A. Degree — sometimes much later — 
presents himself annually at a very difficult examina- 
tion. _His success depends not on freshness or vigour 
of critical or constructive thought, but on a thorough 
knowledge of the bookwork, together witli a capacity 
for doing well at examinations. (No doubt the last 
two qualities are often united to the first, but they 
are not inseparable from it.) The average number 
— for the past ten years — of attempts made by success- 
ful candidates is five. Anyone who hopes to succeed 
must be prepared to devote himself for at least five 
years to strenuous and persistent intellectual labour, 
with the main object, not of increasing the sum of 
human knowledge, or even of leamii^ what has been 
written about those subjects which interest him, but 
only of passing well at an annual examination. I 
telieve that this system— in spite of the excellent way 
in_ which the examination is conducted— fetters 
originality of thought at an age when fresh ideas are 
most lively, and, by setting up an e.xaminatlon ideal 
tends te distort natural talent, A worse evil arises 
from the fact that the prolonged strain, increased by 
a natural anxiety as to tlie future, may have an in- 
jurious effect on the physical health of the candidate, 
and may make him disinclined for subsequent 


II. Age.hmtt.--An age-limit is objectionable, if the 
system is in other respects pre- 


(0) It wouU cause young men to over-work ii 

^6 fatal year 

W it would consequently encourage erammini 
4°^ P’ire examination purposes 

(c) Like_ the present system, it would fette 
originality of thought at an age when fresi 
Ideas are most lively 

»■ » 

the examiners, to be elieible v- 

„T *“ ‘ 

n.j If he ™h,s_and h, »ill b« to-stthe 

(1) .one protaioa or eoooh papih 
and not run the ti.k of 


(ii) engage in purely academic work, increase liis 
knowledge by reading, prepare thes«, or 
do independent work in those subjects in 
which he is best qualified, and in which a 
Fellow is required. 

A Readership to be tenable for three years (or any 
other suitable period). 

At the end of each of these years, the lecturing of 
each Reader to be inspected. 

The Fellows to be elected from the Readers, weight 
being given to (1) their lecturing capacities (as in- 
spected) ; (2) presented theses (original in form or 
matter) or original work done or published ; (3) the 
style (and if thought desirable the quantity) of their 
answering in the Qualifying Examination, and their 
pneral knowledge. In case of doubt, the. ^ader of 
longest standing to be elected; if two Readers have 
been elected in the same year, the marks gained at 
the Qualifying Examination to be decisive. 

Advantages claimed for this scheme: — 

(n) The Qualifying Examination will ensure a 
good gimindwork of book-knowledge. 

(li) Good lecturing will be encouraged. 

(c) Freedom of thought (one of the greatest of 

academic virtues) will be stimulated by 
tempting Readers to engage in independent 
inquiry. 

(d) There will be less chance of intelligent men 

spoiling their lives by risking all for Fel- 
lowship, and failing in the end. Possible 
candidates will recognise tliis, and will be 
encouraged to compete. 

(e) Unsuccessful candidates who have been 

Readers, having had lecturing experience, 
will be more eligible than they are now for 
good educational posts elsewhere. 

Note.— The above scheme does not preclude the elec- 
tion of a second class of Readers from the Moderators. 


Rxonj-AiD A. P. Roobes, 

(FelZoic and Tutor of Tritiity College 
.(1901) j Examiner and Lecturer in 
Mathematics and Fhilosophy), 
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statement submitted by Francis A. Tarleton, Esq., 
College : late Professor of Natural Philosophy 
Irish Academy. 

Subject of Inquiry — No. XII. 

The fe.alures in the constitution of Trinity College 
which seem chiefly to require improvement are — ^the 
Tutorial System, tlie Fellowship System, and the 
Governing Body. 

In October, 1905, I laid before the Board of Trinity 
College .1 detailed scheme of the alterations ;which seem 
to me desirable. By several members of tlie Board 
this scheme was received not unfavourably, but the 
change of Government and the appointment of a Eoyal 
Commission prevented the Board from seriously con- 
sidering changes of any^ importance. 

I now submit my scheme for the consideration of the 
Commission ; but as it is rather long, and somewhat 
complicated in its financial details, I give a short state- 
ment of the objects I had in view, and the means by 
which I proposed to accomplish them. 

The plan of electing Fellows on the result of com- 
petilivu examinations seems to me admirably suited to 
tring forward young men of talent and vigour, and to 
secure in the election freedom from religious or political 
bias. 

Tlie defects of tlie Fellowship System, as at present 
existing, are: — 

Tliat the field of examination is, in the present 
state of knowledge and education, not sufficiently 
wide. 

That the competition is too severe. 

That after a young man has obtained a Fellowship 
thei'e is no sufficient inducement held out to liim to 
cultivate the more advanced study of the subject, or 
subjects, by which his Fellowship was obtained. 

Intimately connected with the Fellowship System is 
the Tutorial System. Every Fellow, usually very soon 
after his election, becomes a Tutor. He has then to 
look after the Collegiate interest of those students who 
are his pupils, and various posts of an administrative 
character, but requiring no literaiy or scientific qualifi- 
cations, are open to him. His income is increased by 
augmenting the number of his pupils and obtaining 
some of these posts. He is tlius under a strong 
temptation to neglect the advanced study of the sub- 
jects with which he is acquainted. In this way the 
time and energies of _ young men fitted to become 
leaders in science er literature are frittered away in 
trivial occupations. 

The evils which I have enumerated I propose to 
remedy in the following way : — 

By ipereasing largely the number of subjects by 
means of which la Fellowsliip can be obtained. 

By doubling the number of Fellowships open to 
competition each year. 


LL.D., Sc.D., Senior Fellow and Bursar of Trinity 
in the University of Dublin ; President of the Eoyal 


By making every Fellowship when first obtained, 
temporary, or in accordance with the nomenclature 
used in my scheme, Provisional. 

By greatly diminishing the number of Tutors haring 
pupils under their care, and greatly increaaino the 
number of Tutor Professors. ° 

By giving permanent Fellowships to those Provisional 
Fellows only who are elected to Professorships, 
Assistant Professoisliips, or Tutorships with pupils, 
before the expiration of their Provisional Fellowships 

The duties I propose to assign to the Provisionai 
Fellows are exteemely light, and would leave these 
Fellows ample time for scientific study or the prosecu- 
tion of a profession, and I venture to hope that, if my 
plan be adopted, the Provisional Fellows will supply 
not only eminent Professors hut also many 
men in the great professions outside Trinity College. 

The details of my plan I have worked ’'out with 
considerable minuteness, especially the financial details. 

The supreme Governing Body at present consists of 
the Provost and the seven Senior Fellows. From the 
latter the chief officers of the College are annually 
elected. 

Of these the most important ai‘e the Bursar, the 
Senior Lecturer, and the Begistrar, and, if the Provost 
be absent or incapacitated, the '^ice-Provost I pro- 
pose that these officers shall, as at present, be annually 
elected by the Board from the Senior Fellows, and that 
the Board, or supreme Governing Body, shall, with 
the Provost as Chairman, usually consist of these four 
officers and of four other members — two elected by the 
Junior and Provisional Fellows and two by the Pro- 
fessors not Fellows ; but that on the day of the election 
of the annual officers the Board shall consist of the 
Provost, the four members elected by the Fellows and 
Professors, and the seven Senior Fellows. 

By adopting this plan a sufficient amount of stability 
will, I think, be secured for the Governing Body, and 
at the same time there will be the highest probabili^ 
that any change or new development of opinion among 
the junior members of the teaching staS will produce 
a corresponding change in the Governing Body with 
rapidity. 

Fbattcis a. Taeleiob', Senior Fellow and 
Bursar, Trinil^ College; late Professor 
of Natural Philosophy in the University 
of Dublin ; President of the Eoyal Irish 
Academy. 

12fh J'uly, 1906. 

To the Eoyal Commission on Trinity College, Dublin, 
and the University of Dublin." 


Scheme referred to in the foregoing Statesibnt. 

SUGGESTED ALTEEATIONS IN THE CONSTITUTION OP TEINITT COLLEGE, DtTBLIN. 


Brought before the Board of Trinity College in October. 1905. 


In the constitution of Trinity College the important 
constituents which chiefly appear to_ need alteration 
and improvement are tlie Fellowship S 3 'stem, the 
Tutorial System, and the constitution of the Governing 
Body. 

In the design of Trinity College it is obvious that 
the Fellowship System is intended to supply the 
supreme Governing Body and the main part of the 
teaching staff. 


In the present state of human knowle^e and edu- 
cational reqniroments the subjects comprised in the 
Fellowship Examination form only a portion of those 
which the University is called upon to_ teach ; and the 
ever-growing deficiency leads to a continual increase in 
the number of Professors who are not Fellows. If the 
Professors who are not Fellows become a more im- 
portant and distinguished body than the Fellows, the 
Fellowship System must soon cease to exist 

I 


SliLTZUBNr 

XVIII. 

F. A. 

Tarleton, 

Esq., L£mD. 
son., B.F.T.aD. 
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SucH 3 . change in the constitution of Trinity College 
cannot be contemplated without distrust and alarm. 
Under the Fellowship System Trinity College has 
achiered all its successes in the past. In. any country 
such a system would have the obrions merit of making 
■■ possible a successful career to a young man of ability 
and industry, whose position is obscure, who has no 
influential friends, and who is modest in forcing himself 
on the notice of others. Such a system would have 
also the still higher merit of enlisting in the pursuit 
of science some of the most vigorous intellects of the 
rising generation. In Ireland it seems impossible that 
any system of selection not based upon competitive 
examination can be free from religious and political 
bias. 'Without the safeguard of competitive examina- 
tions the mere absence of religious tests is comparatively 
useless. Tlie abolition or weakening of this safeguard 
in Trinity CoEege seems, therefore, most unwise, and 
likely to be disastrous. 

As regards the Fellowship System, we are then con- 
fronted by the problem how to preserve its main 
features while remedying its defects. 

"With the PeUowship System the Tutorial System is 
intimately connected. The worst shortcomings of the 
former are chiefly due to the influence of the latter. 

The Tutorial System, as at present existing, fritters 
away in trifling and petty occupations the most valuable 
pert of the lives of most of the FeEows. These occupa- 
tions do not require either learning or high ability ; 
and proficiency in them does not improve the literary 
or scientific position of the proficient. 

A young man who obtains a Fellowship is usually 
able, with scarcely any preparation, to deliver Ordinary 
or Honor Lectures in the subjects in which he has 
answered for Fellowship. Scarcely any inducement is 
held out to him to reach higher excellence in these 
subjects ; and his financial position is most readily 
improved by devotion to occupations which might be 
carried on better by a shop accountant, a police- 
constable, or a country attorney. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that a comparatively small number of Fel- 
lows abt^ a high position in the scientific and literary 
world ; and that even in a subject examined in for 
Fellowship, it is not alwaj^ easy to find a man entirely 
fitted to fin the post of a Professor in a great Uni- 
versity. It seems, indeed, that the only merit of the 
Tutorial System consists in the financial arrangement 
of Senior, Middle, and Junior Grade. 

The chief defects attributed to the supreme Govern- 
ing Body of Trinity CoUege are : that it is composed 
exclusively of men of advanced age, who take no part 
in teaching, and are out of contact with the students : 
mid that a change of a religions or political character 
among the Junior FeUows cannot reach the Governing 
Body except with extreme slowness. On the other 
hand, the Governing Body has the great merits of being 
smaE, harmonious, and composed entirely of men who 
have passed almost their whole lives in the actual work 
of Trinity College, and whose interests and sympathies 
are hound up with its welfare. 

The foEowing scheme is an attempt to remedy the 
main defects, whilst preserving the essential charac- 
teristics, of constitutioa of Trinity OoEege. 

Fellowship ajtd Turoaiai, Ststehs. 

The Fellows shall be composed of Senior Fellows, 
Junior Fellows, and Provisional FeEows. 

The Senior Fellows shaE be seven in number, and 
shalL as at present, be elected by the Board from the 
Junior FeEows on the ground of seniority. 

The Junior FeEows shall not, except under special 
circumstances, exceed nineteen in number, and shaU 
be elected by the Board from the Provisional FeEows. 

The Provisional Fellows ahaE be twenty in number, 
and shaU be elected by the Board on the ground of 
answering at a competitive examination. 

Pbovisiokal Fellows. 

Two shall be elected each year, and shall hold tlieir 
Fellowships for ten years. 

They shaE each receive from the College an annual 
stipend of £150. 

They shall be entitled to rooms and commons free 
of charge. 

It shaU be the duty of a Provisional Fellow to deliver 
one Lecture per day during that part of the Term in 
which Lectures are held in Arts, and to examine at the 
Ordinary Term Examinations, when caEed upon to do 
so by the Senior Lecturer. A Provisional FeUow may 


be caEed upon to examine for Honors, but shaE not 
be required to do so except with his own consent. 3e 
shall receive the usual fee for examining. 

The foEowing shall be the subjects of the FeUowsh.ip 
Examination and the maximum number of marks 


assigned to each subject:— 

Mathematics, Pure and Applied, . . 1000 

Physics, Theoretical and Practical, . 600 

Chemistry, 500 

Geology and Mineralogy, . . . 300 

Botany and Physiology, . . . 300 

Classics, 300 

French, 300 

German, 300 

Logics and Ethics, .... 400 

History and PoEtical Science, . . 300 


Not more than one Candidate who answers in Matlio- 
maticB, nor more than one who aimwers in Classics, 
shall be elected in the same year. 

No Candidate shaE be permitted to present himself 
for examination both in Mathematics and in. Classics. 


A Provisional FeEow may, for a specified period, bo 
released by the Board from the dut^ of lecturing, _ in 
order that he may carry on linguistic or scientific 
studies in. a foreign country. 


JmnoB Fellows. 

A Junior Fellow shaE hold liis FeUowship for life. 

The regular number of Junior Fellows shall be nine- 
teen. 

They shall oonsistof the Junior Bursar, Five Tutors 
receiving pupils, Eight Tutor Professors, Five Tutor 
Assistant Professors. 

The Junior Bursar shall bo paid as at present. 

Out of each liaE-yearly payment from a student, m 
addition to the amount paid at present, the Junior 
Bursar shaE pay the sum of 2s. 6rf. to tlie Bursar for 
the Cista Communis. 

Out of each haE-yearly payment the sum of 7s. 6^2. 
shaE be paid to the Tutor of the student making tiro 
payment. The remainder of the Tutorial Fund shall 
be divided between the Tutors, Tutor Professors, ami 
Tutor Assistant Professors according to their seniority. 

There shMl be three Grades, Senior, Middle, arid 
Junior, of Tutors, the numbers in these Grades being 
five, eight, and five respectively. 

The amounts paid to the FeUows in these Gi-adea 
shaE be proportional to the numbers 4, 3, and 2. 

The foEowing Professorships may be held by Tutor 
Professora : — 

Mathematics. 

Natural PhEosophy. 

Experimental PhEosophy. 

Chemistry. 

Geology and Mineralogy. 

Botany. 

Physiology. 

Pathology. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

French and German, 

Moral PhEosophy. 

History and Political Science. 

The foEowing Assistant Professorships may be held 
by Tutor Assistant Professors : — 

Mathematics. 

Natural PhEosophy. 

Experimental PhEosophy. 

Chemistry. 

Classics. 

Out of these eighteen Professorships and Assistant 
Professorships only thirteen shEl be held at the samo 
time by Tutor Professors or Assistant Professors. 

When a Tutorship becomes vacant, the Board shall 
elect as Junior FeUow and Tutor a Provisional FeUow 
the preference being usuMly given to the most senior! 
When a Tutor Professorship or Assistant Professorship 
becomes vacant, if a Provisional FeUow be appointed 
to fill the post, the Board shaE elect him a Junior 
FeUow, and he shall become a Tutor Professor or 
Assistant Professor. 

If a Tutor be appointed a Professor or Assistant Pro- 
fessor, or if an Assistant Professor be appointed » 
Professor, the standing in the Tutorial Grades of tlie 
person appointed shMl not be affected. 

If the person appointed to fiU the Professorship or 
Assistant Professorship, which had been held by a Tutor 
Professor or Assistant Professor, be not a FeUow, so 
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that tlie munbet of Tutor Professors and Assistant 
Professors falls below thirteen, for each unit by which 
the number is less than thirteen, the Junior Bui'sar, 
out of the Tutorial Fund, shall pay to the Bursar, for 
the Cista Communis, the share of one Tutor in the 
Junior Grade. 

If a Provisional Fellow be appointed to a Professor- 
ship not tenable by a Tutor Professor, or to a Pro- 
fessorship so tenable, but of which the preceding holder 
was not a Tutor Professor, if the Professorship be of 
sufficient importance, the Board may elect the new Pro- 
fessor a Junior Fellow. In reference to his right to 
become a Senior Follow, his seniority shall count from 
the date of his election. If tliis Fellow shall sub- 
sequently be appointed a Tutor Professor or Assistant 
Professor, his seniority in reference to his share of the 
Tutorial Fund shall date from his appointment as 
Tutor Professor or Assistant Professor. 

The Tutor Professors holding the following Professor- 
ships shall receive each a salary of £200 per annum 
from the Cista Communis. 

Mathematics, Natural Phibsophy, Experimental 
Philosophy, Geology and Mineralogy, Greek, Latin, 
French and German, Moral Philosophy, History and 
Political Science. 

Those holding the following shall receive, as at pre- 
sent, a share of the fees paid by tlie Professwnai 
Students receiving instruction from them: — Chemistry, 
Botany, Physiology, Pathology. 

The Professor of Botany shall receive a salary of 
£130 per annum from the Cista Communis, and the 
Professors of Chemistry and Pathology a salary of £50 


The Tutor Assistant Professors m Mathemati(», 
Natural Philosophy, and Greek and Latin shaU receive 
each £150 per annrun from the Cista Communis. 

Those in Experimental Philosophy and Chemistry 
shall receive each tlie same salary, or a lesser salary 
and a share of the special fees paid by the students 
receiving instmction from thezn. 

It shall be the duty of each Tutor to attend to the 
interests of his pupils, to deliver three Lectures per 
day, on the days on which Lectures in Arts are held, 
and to examine when called upon by the Senior 
Lecturer. 

It shall be the duty of the ^tor Professors to ex- 
amine for Fellowship, Scholarship, and Moderatorsfiip, 
to leotuie FellowsMp and Moderatorship Candidates, 
and advanced Post-Graduate Classes, if there be such, 
to superintend the Laboratories, if any, in their respec- 
tive departments, and, in the case of those connected 
with the Professional Schools, to leotoe Professional 
Students. _ . ^ t. 

In subjects in which there is a Tutor Assistant F^o- 
feasor, Moderatorship Candidates may be lectured by 

The Professoi-8 shall examine in their respective sub- 
jects when called on by the Senior Lecturer. 

If there be no Fellowship Cmididate in any depart- 
ment, the Professor shall deliver another Course of 
Lectures, instead of those for Fellowship Candidates. 
Tlie Professors of French and German, Moral Phil- 
osophy and Bastory and Political Science, shall each 
deliver at least two Courses of Lectures dunng the 

The Tutor Assistant Professors shall lecture Modera- 
torahip Candidates if they are not lectured by the 
Professors. . ,, ,. 

The Tutor Assistant Professors of Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, and Classics shaE each deliver two 
Courses of Lectures during Term. 

The Tutor Assistant Professors of Experimental 
Philosophy and of Chemistry shall lecture and give 
Laboratory instruction in their respective subjects. 


Senior Feieows and Goveenisg Bodt. 

The Board of Trinity College shaU consist of the 
Provost, the Vice-Provost, Bursar, Senior Lecturer, 
Registrar, Two Fellows elected by the Junior and 
Provisional FeEows, and two Professors elected by the 
Professors who are not Fellows. The four latter 
Members of the Board shall hold office for five years, 
and shall receive each a salary of £100 per annum. 
On the day of the election of Annual Officers the 
Board shall consist of the Provost, the seven .Senior 
Fellows, and the four Members elected by the 
Fellows and Professors. . t. 

Any Member of the Board, except the Provost, who 
is absent from a meeting of the Board, shall pay the 
sum of £2 to a substitute. The substitute for an 


ex-officio Member of the Board shall he the most senior 
of the Fellows who is not already a Member of the 
Board. The substitute for an elected Member of the 
Board shall be one of two Substitutes who shaU be 
elected along with the Members, two Fellows by the 
Junior and Provisional FcUows, and two Professors by 
the Professors not Fellows. 

The salary of a Senior Fellow, and that part of the 
salary of the i^ovost which is the same as that of a 
Senior Fellow, shall be £1,000 per annum. 

The salaries of the Annual Officers elected from the 
Senior Fallows shaU be: — 

Vice-Provost, £350 ; Bursar, £500 ; Senior 
Lecturer, £400 ; Registrar, £300 ; Auditor, £300 ; 
Senior Dean, £100 ; Cathechist, £100 ; Senior 
Proctor, £200. 

It shall be the duty of the Auditor, in addition to 
his present duties, to assist the Bursar by entering 
the rents received in the Estates Books, and by 
making out the corresponding receipts ready for the 
Bursar’s signature. He shall also draw up at the 
close of the financial year a Report on the Benefac- 
tions, with a statement of the receipts from each 
which onght to be invested. 


FINANCIAL ASPECT OP THE FOREGOING 
SCHBhIE. 

[Tfte sums of monej/ stated are in many cases only 
afproximatel. 

Fellowskie and Tutoriae Ststems in tee host 

PROBABLE CASE. 


0AIN TO Cista CoJinuNra 


Incomee of Senior Tutors, E&OO 
Frofessorsol Mathematics. 
NatoiAl Pbllosopliy, and 

Ore^ 2.100 

Profasaorsof Experimental 
Phlloaophy, and of Latin, 


Professor of iloral Philol 

of Chsmlstry, . 
Professor of French and 

German 

Salaries and Oommoss of 
Five Fellows, . 
Additional Payment from 
Tutorial Fund. . 


100 


Loss TO CISTA CosrscNis. 


Salaries of Provisional Fel- 


Oommons and Rooms of 
Provisional Fellow^ . 1.000 
Salaries of Five Asiistant 
Professors, . • .750 

Salaries of SevenProfessors 

at £200. .... 1.409 

Salary of One Professor at 
£60, 60 


Governing Bode. 


Gain to Oista CoiUtUKis. . Loss to Cista coaoruNis. 


Diminution in Salaries of 
Prov«A and Senior Fel- 
lows .480 


I SaloriesoteleatedMembets 
of the Board. • . • : 

I Balance of gam to Cbta 
Communis, 


Total amounts op Gain and Loss to Cista Communis. 


Gain to cista communis. 


Loss TO cista communis 


Balance of yaln in S'liaries 
of Governing Bodv, 
Total Balance of loss to 
data Communis, • 


Loss in Salaries Of Fellows 
and Professors, 

Pjubable additional cost of 
Fellowship Examination, 


793 

160 


TiiANsmoN.tE Period. 

In Older to preserve the financial rights of exiatu^ 
FeUows in the transitional period, during which ttis 
Scheme is coming into eSect, and at the time 
to prevent the imposition of too great a burden on 
the 'Cista Communis, the foUowing arrangements 
shaU hold good : — 

When the office of Senior Tutor becomes vacant, it 
ShaU not be filled up. When the office of Profe^i 
of Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, or Greek be- 
comes vacant, if a Tutor be elected to -toe post, he 
shaU continue to occupy the same position in the 
Tutorial Grades. ^ m x t> „ 

In each of these cases all FeUows, not 'lutor Pro- 
fessors, existing at the time at which ^s Schenm 
begins to take effect, shall be oompeneated out of the 
® 12 


.Staieiibst 

xvm, 

P. A. 
Tarletou, 

Esq., LL.D., 

SC.D., S.F.T.O.D. 
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(j Cista Communis for wliatevor pecuniary loss they 

may incur in consequence of the loss of pi-omotion. 

■ A Tutor Professor shall b© compensated for loss of 

F. A. promotion in the Tutorial Grades, but not for any 

Tarleton, oifierence between his income when in the Senior 
Esq., li.p., Grade and 'that of a &nior Tutor. 
sc-D., S.F.T.O.P. If a Proviaonal Fellow be elected Professor of 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, or Greek, he shall 
receive the salary of a Tutor Professor in the Junior- 
Grade, and, whm a Tutorship becomes vacant, shall 
become a Tutor Professor. 

■When a Tutorship becomes vacant, the regular pro- 
motion shall take place, but the Tu-toi-ship which is 
finally left vacant shall not be filled up, and the 
Tutorial dividends of the vacant Tutorship shall be 
paid to the Cista Communis. 

During the transitional period, when this Sclrerae 
begins -to take effect, one Provisional Fellow shall be 
elected tlie first year, one the second, two the third, 
one -fclie fourth, one the fifth, two the sixtli, and so 
on, so long as the Board sliall think fit ; and the 
Board shaU have power to determine Uie intervals 
between two elections at wliich more than one Pro- 
visional Fellow is elected, until all right to compen- 
sation for loss of promotion has ceased.* 

For ten years after tliis Scheme begins to come into 
operation the dividends of Tutors existing at that 
tune, and the payments made to them on account 
of their own pupils, shall be calculated on the old 
principles. 

Tutors existing at the time at which this Scheme 
begins to take cfiect shall not be required to deliver 
more than two Lectures in the day. 

During the transitional period, if the number 
of Tegular Lecturers should be insufficient, ad- 
ditional Lectures shall be paid for out of the Cista 
Communis, each Lecturer receiving the sum of £16 
for a course of Lectures for one Term. The Lecturers 
shall, if p<Msible, be Fellows or Professors, the 
preference being given to the foraer. 

Fxnasciax Asbect op Scheme nnEiNO TnANsriioNAL 
Pebiod. 

So many difieren* combinations of circumstance 
may arise dni-ing the transitional period, that it 
would be very difficult to discuss the financial results 
in each particular case ; but it would seem that the 
period at which the loss to the Cista Communis will 
be greatest will be about ten years .after the scheme 
begins _ to take eSect. Thm-e will then be thirteen 
Provisional Fellows, and five Junior Fellowships will 
probably have .been abolished. 

Owing to compensation to existing Tutors for loss 
of promotion, the gain to the iCista Communis from 
the abolition of a Senior Tutorship will be the 
share of the Tutorial Fund payable .to a Tutor in the 
Junior Grade, together with the sum payable on 
account of his own pupils to the Tutor receiving 
compensation for not havine been apnointed a Senior 
Tutor. 


The profit and loss account of the Cista Communis 
as regards the Fellowship and Tutorial Systems will 
then be: — 


QaJN to OISTA COIIMUNIS. 

Loss TO OlSTA OOMMUKI.S, 

£ S. rf 

Five Tutorial Btvidemla, 
JuniorOrade, . . 1.2S0 0 0 

Salaries aud Oomnons 
ot Five Fellows, . . 280 0 0 

PaymeatB to Two Tutors 
on oocount of their 
own Pnpa-i, . . . 100 0 0 

E H. .i. 

Salaries of Thirteen 
I’l'ovlaional Fellows, . 1,950 0 0 
liooxns and Oommone 
(or some. . . . AiO 0 0 

1,QS0 0 0 

Balance of loss to Cista 
Oommxmis, . . . S70 0 0 


2,600 0 0 

2.600 0 0 


Another interesting epoch in the transitional period 
is that at which only five original Tutors will be left. 
At dils time the number of Lecturers in the Fellow- 
ship and Tutorial Systems will be least, and the pay- 
ment for additional Lecturers greatest. 

The number of Lectures delivered by the regular 
Lecturers wiE then be : — 


Lectures delivered by five Tutors, . . 10 

Lectures delivered by thirteen I^ovisional 

Fellows, 13 

Lectures delivered by three Assistant 
Professors, 6 


29 

At tliis time the gain to the Cista Communis may 
be taken as normaL The loss -will differ from that in 
the fully established state of things in three parti- 
culars. There will be two additional items of loss, 
viz. : oompeoisation to two Tutors for loss of Senior 
Tutorship, and _ payment of special additional 
Lecturers. At this period each Tutor will probably 
be receiving at least £150 per annum as payment for 
his own pupils, and the compensation for loss of 
Senior Tutorship to be given to each will therefore 
be about £160. As ten additional Lectures will be 
amply sufficient, the payment for additional Lectures 
may be taken as £489. The loss to the Cista Com- 
munis will thus altogether be increased by about 
£780. On the otlier hand, as there -will be only 
thirteen Provisional Fellows, the loss belonging to 
the fully-established state of things will be diminish^ 
by the expense of maintainiug seven Provisional Fel- 
lows. This may be taken as £1,400. 

On the whole, tlreiefore, the loss to the Cista Com- 
munis will_ be leas than that in the fuUy-esta'blished 
state of things by about £620 per annum. 


FRANCIS A. TARLETON. 


dnriHon fflefchod of proauojns a savjaB of Mpenditure, would ba io limit, duriuB fljo tmuslHonal period, tlio 
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Statement submitted by W. H. Thompson, M.D., M.Oh., Sc.D., Univ., Dublin (Hon. Causa) ; Fellow w. H~' 

of the Eoyal College of Surgeons of England; Member of the Eoyal College of Physicians of Ireland; 

Hing 8 Profesaor of Institutes of Medicine (Physiology and Histology) in the School of Physic ; late 
Dunville Professor of Physiology, Queen's College, Belfast. 


To the Chairman and Members of the Royal Commission on Trinity College, Dublin, and tlie University 

of Dublin. 


CjEXTLEMBN, 

As King’s Professor of Institutes of 
(Physiology and Histology) in the School of Physic, 

I beg permision to lay before you the following state- 
ment concerning the origin, present position and work- 
ing of the Medical School of Trinity CoEege. 

The matter which I now submit deals with clauses 

1., vi., vii., and xii. of the terras of reference. 
Further facts giving information coneerning the afiairs 
of the Medical School which would come under clauses 

111., iv., and xi. I hope to be able to present 
either jointly with some of my colleagues, or sepa^ 
rately, before the Commissioners meet in October. 

Clauses I., VI., and VII. “ The School of Pirrsic 
IN IiVELAND.” — The present state of “The School of 
Physic in the University of Dublin.” and of its 
relation to the Corporation founded by Act of Par- 
liament and entitled ‘‘The School of Physic in Ire- 
land,” can, I think, only be appreciated by tracing 
the development of medical tcachii^ in the Univer- 
sity, and in the City of Dublin so far as they mutually 
concern each. I am aware that a statement has been 
presented on behalf of the Royal College of Physicians, 
the nature of which has been communicated to me, 
and also that information has been given by some of 
my medical colleagues in the School of Physic. 

In the present account of the origin and position of 
the Medical School of Trinity College, I have sought 
to supplement and co-ordinate both the foregoing. I 
tlierefore crave the indulgence of the Commissioners 
to be permitted to lay it before them. 

The documents from which this has been compiled 
are: — 

1. Some account of the Origin and Early History 

of the College of Physicians in Ireland, by 

Aguilla Smith, M.D. Dub., July 7, Med. 

Sc. Vol. xix., p. 81 (1841) 

2. Records of the King and Queen’s College of 

Physicians in Ireland (includiM the following 

two memoirs), by T. W. Belcher, M.D. 

Dublin, 1886. 

3. Memoir of John Stearne, Founder and First 

President of the College of Physicians. 

4. Memoir of Sir Patrick Dun, M.D., &c. 

5. The various Acts Relating to the Founding of 

a School of Physic. 

6. The Calendars of Trinity CoEege and Orders of 

the Board of Truiity College and of the Col- 
lege of Physicians, for the Government of the 

Sdiool of i^hysio. 

7. History of the University of Dublin, by J. W. 

Stubbs, D.D. 

8. The Book of Trinity College, Dublin (1892). 

9. The Life of James Macartney, by Alex. 

MacAIister. 

In 1628, thirty years after the foundation of the 
University, the following passage occurred in a letter 
from Provost Bedell, then in London, to Archbishop 
Ussher, touching a proposal for the founding of a 
College of Physicians: — “I suppose it hath been an 
error aE this whUe to neglect the faculties of Law 
and Physic and attend only to the ordering of one 
poor CoEege of Divines.” 


In the same year one of the FeEows was made 
Professor of Medicine, and directed to deliver lectures 
in that Faculty every term. 

It was not, however, tiE nine yeara later that pro- 
vision was made by cl\arter for one of tlie Fellows 
to devote himself to the study of medicine. For a 
time tlie successive medical Fellows were also pro- 
fessors of Medicine. 

The last of the FeEows to bold the dual office was 
Dr. John Stearne, appointed to his FeEowship in 1660, 
and to the Professor^ip of Physic in 1662. 

Prior to this, (1654), Dr. Stearne had taken steps 
with the object of founding a Medical School and 
also of estabUsliing a Society of Physicians. A 
building outside the CoEege, situated near the pre- 
sent St. Andrew’s Church, had been granted in 1617 
to Trinity CoEege by the Corporation of the City to 
use as a residence for students. On the outbreak of 
the Irish RebeEion in 1641 it became dangerous for 
students to reside there, and Trinity HaU, as it was 
caUed, feE into disuse. This house, with the ground 
attached, was first assigned in 1654 to Dr. Stearne under 
certain conditiona by the Provost and Fellows of 
Trinity “ for the sole and proper use of Physicians.’' 
The 'grant was confirmed in 1661 by the new Provost 
and Senior FeEows, who were appoin'ted on the 
Restoration of Bung Charles II., the rendition being 
attached that the haU and land relonging 'to it should 
be set apart in peipetui"^ for the advancement of 
the study of Physic in Ireland. 

This Hall appears to have served the purpose of a 
Medical School for about thirty years. At all events 
Anatomy was taught there. Meanwhile, out of it 
grew the College of Physicians, with Dr. Stearne as 
President for Efe, the right of electing subsequent 
Presidents being vested in the Provost and S^ior 
FeEows of Trinity College. 

In 1680 a change in the manner of this 
election was effected by mutual agreement. The 
President was in future to be chosen and nomi- 
nated by the Coll^ of Physicians, Trinity CoEege 
agreeing to confirm their selection if the Pre- 
sident-Elect were a Protestant of the Ohnrffii of 
Irdand. This last proviso led to a rTrefcure seven years 
later. The Provost and Senior FeEows gave up 
the right to appoint the President of the CoEege of 
Physicians on condition that Trinity HaE should be 
handed back to them. It was restored probably in 
1683. But the connection between the two Colleges 
did not cease. Trinity College, which all this time 
carried on its own teaching of m^ciae, still entrusted 
its Examinations for Degrees to the College of 
Physicians. 

In 1692 a new charter was granted to the College 
of Physicians, Di. (afterwards Sir) Patrick Dun 
being President. Sir Patrick Dun died in 1713, 
and bequeathed his estates for the purpose of found- 
ing one or two Professors of Physic, to read public 
Lectures and make public Anatomical dissections, 
&c., “for the instruction of etudients of PhyHck, 
Surgery and Pharmacy.” One of these, entitled the 
" King’s Professorship of Physic in the City of 
Dublin,” was founded. Uie following year by letters 
patent (2 Geo. I.).- 
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Meanwhile (1710), Trinity College established 
Lectureships in Anatomy, Chemistry, and Botany. An 
Anatomy House containing a lecture theatre and 
laboratory weis built the following year. That is to say, 
the College had now, a Medical Fellow, a Professor 
of Physic, and the three Lecturers already named, 
the examinations of the School being carried on by 
the College of Physicians. A Cniversity Anatomist 
was added in 1716, whose duties were to assist in teach- 
ing practical anatomy. 

Under tlie foregoing conditions medical education 
in Dublin continued for about thirty-five years till the 
second in succession of the '‘King’s Frofessoi's of 
Physic in the City of Dublin ” died (1849), when two 
adiitionnl Professors on the foundalioir of Sir Patrick 
Dun were ci-eated. To provide for this change an 
Act of Parliament had been obtained in 1841 
(15 Geo. n.). The three King's Professors 
were to be called — Kin^s Professor of Physiel: 
in the City of Dublin, Kinjfs Professor of 
Surgery and Midwifery in the City of Dublin, and 
King’s Professor of Pharmacy nnd the Materia 
Medica in the City of Dublin. “ They were to read 
public lectures, in such convenient place in or near 
the said City of Dublin, and at sucli times of the 
day for the instruction and improvement of students 
in Pliysick, Surgery, and Pharmacy, as should be 
appointed by the President and Fellows of the Col- 
lege of Physicians.” 

The election of the King’s Professors was vested in 
the Provost, the Regius Professor of Physic, the Presi- 
dent and the two Senior Censors of the College of 
Physicians. In November, 1752, the King’s Pro- 
fessors were ordered each to lecture thrice weekly in 
the Pliilosophy School of Trinity College. 

Some years later (1761), owing to a dispute about 
the admission of a practitioner of midwifery to the 
degrees of the University of Dublin, the College of 
Physicians declined to examine in futnre for the Uni- 
versity, whereupon Trinity College ordained that its 
examination in medicine should be entrusted to the 
PraeleotOM in Cliemistry and Anatomy, together with 
the Professor of Physic. Tlie Lecturer in Anatomy 
declined to fall in with this arrangement, and in con- 
sequence was dismissed, another lecturer being ap- 
pointed in his stead. The King’s Professors, how- 
ever, continued to lecture within Ihinity College, the 
Provost and Regius Professor of Physic still taking 
part in tlieir election. 

Matters proceeded thus for nearly five-and-twenty 
years, till (in 1785) an Act (25* Geo. TIL, cap. 
42) was passed for establishing a “ Complete School 
of Physic in Ireland.” Under this Act (danse II.), 
instead of three King’s Professorships, five were 
provisionally established, viz. : — 

1. A Professor of Institutes of Medicine. 

2. A Professor of Practice of Medicine. 

3. A Professor of Materia Siledica and Pharmacy. 

4. A Professor of Natural History.* 

6. A Professor of Midwifery, when the funds should 
permit. 

The Professors were to be called King’s Professors 
in the City of Dublin, on the foundation of Sir Patrick 
Dun. 

Under clause VIII. of the same Act the three 
Lectureships in the University for the teachiimof (1) 
Anatomy and Surgery, (2) Chemistry, and (3) Botany, 
were changed to ‘•University Professorships” of 
Anatomy and Surgery, of Chemistry, and of Botany. 
The School of Physic was to be under the joint control 
of the President and Fellows of the College of 
Phj|sicians on the one hand, and of the Provost and 
Senior Fellows of Trinity College on the other. It 
was also enacted that the lectures should be given in 
Trinity College unless otherwise ordered, as concerned 
the King’s Professors, by the President and Fellows 
of the College of Physicians, and as concerned the 
University Professors by the Provost and Senior Fel- 
lows of Trinitj" College. The words of the Act are 
that "The sard lectures shall be given in Trinity 
College, Dublin ; a^nd proper rooms shall be provided 
in the said College for giving the said lectures.” — 
(Clause XXX.). 

The electors to the King’s Professorships were five, 
three chosen ad hoc from among the Fellows of the 
College of Physcians, together with the Provost and 


Regius Professor of Physio in Trinity College. Other 
provisions were made in the Act concerning the 
support of clinical lectures and the purchase of Tx>ol<s. 

No University Anatomist was appointed under this 
Act. The office had lapsed in 1761. 

An amendment Act to the foregoing was obtained 
six years later (1791), but its provisions never came 
into operation. 

The Act of 1785 laid the foundation of the present 
Medical School of Trinity College, but both it and 
the amendment Act of 1791 were repealed and re- 
placed by the Act of 40 Geo. III., cap. 
84, known as “The School of Physic Act,” ■which 
therefore governs the Medica! Corporation or College 
entitled ‘‘The School of Physic in Ireland.” 

Clause II. of this latter Act repeated the pi-ovisions 
of the same clause in the Act of I'i^S, except that in- 
stead of five King’s Professorships four were estab- 
lished. The King’s Professorship of Natural History, 
■wliioh had never been filled, was left out, The order, 
tenure, titles, and provisions for regulating tire 
conduct of the King’s Professors were the same, with 
the addition of a right of appeal to visitors named in 
the Act. 

The King’s Professors were also to he elected in the 
same manner as pi’escribed in the Act of 1785. 

The lectures of the King’s Professors were to be 
delivered in a hospital to be afterwards erect^, pend- 
ing wliieh a room or rooms was to be granted by tire 
Provost of Trinity College. In addition the King’s 
Profesors were to give clinical lectures upon the 
patients in the hospital. 

Clause XIII. repeated the Movisions of Clause VII. 
respecting the University Professors, entitled re- 
sp^iveiy a Professor of Anatomy and Ohirurgery, 
a Professor of Chemistry, and a Professor of Botany. 

Wheir thfi_ School of Physic Act was passed in 1800, 
the University Professors were accommodated in the 
old ‘‘ .inatomy House,” the King’s Professor-s in the 
“ Philosophy School,” in Trinity College. The Ana- 
tomy House was situated near the east end of the 
present library. As the number of students in the 
school grew additional accommodation was provided 
in the shape of a wooden shed for museum specimens. 
Pei-mission "was also gi-anted in 1^0-1 for lectures 
to be delivered in the public lecture room of 
No. 22, in the library square, T.C.D., al^ 
in 1824-5 in the Philosophy ^liool, pending 
the erection of a new set of buildings. These 
were begun in 1823 on a piece of mar^y ground 
lying east of the College Park, and called the Bowling 
Green. The buildings were opened in 1825 and pro- 
vided accommodation for the University Professors. 

Meanwhile Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital had 
been completed in 1816, and "the King’s Pro- 
fessors, in addition to giving clinical instruc- 
tion, lectured there from 1818-1864. That is 
to say the School of Physic in Ireland for 
ncMly fifty years_ after its foundation consisted 
of two different sections. One carrying on its work in 
tbe “School of Medicine” of Trinity College, the 
other in Dun’s Hospital. 

It is of interest to trace throughout the College 
calendars the relations of Trinity College 'towards its 
own Medical School, and also towards the siahiidble 
foundation known as the School of Physic in Ireland. 

The earliest calendars, 1833-34, speak of the 
“School of Medicine,” no reference being made to the 
“ Complefe School of Physic.” Then for a period 
of ten years all reference to either is omitted. The 
earlier years of this decade were troublous 
for the Medical School. Disputes had,’ arisen 
■with the distinmished Professor of Anatomy 
^Macartney— which ended in his resignation 
in 1837. It is possible that the Board may have con- 
templated giving up the iledical School altogether, the 
majority of the students of which did not pass througlj 
Trinity College. However this may be, it was not till 
1845 that the School again received recognition in. the 
College Calendar, and then under the title 

"The School of Physic." A short 'account of its 
constitution as provided for by the Act 40 
Geo. ni., c. 84, was added. No material 

change was made till 1860, when the name 
was changed to “T7ie School of Medicine and 


The Professorship of Katural History wa-! never filled. The Act of 1785 was repealed by the Act of 1800, and Trinity CoUeBs eattib- 
lished » LeetnreeWp in Natural History in 1816. 
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J^urijny- (Oal. I860, p. 72). This alteration 
does not coincide witli tlie founding of the 
Professorsiup of Surgery, wliidi iad been 

carried into effect in 1840. A University Pro- 

fessorsinp of Suigery had also been establislied in 1862, 
which was afterwards raised to tlie rank of “ Regius 
Professorship of Surgery ” in 1868. In 1860 the His- 
tory of the “School of Medicine ’’ is recorded (for 
the first time) in a difierent part of the Calendar, 
p. 196, from that which contains the notice referring 
to the “ School of Medicine and Surgery." The “ His- 
• tory ” is repeated in this form in the Calendars of 
1861. 1862, 1863, 1864. 


In the liiLter year, the College of Physicians removed 
from Dun’s Hospital to Kildare-atreet, and tlie lUng’s 
Profc^ssois came back to give their lectures, other than 
clinical, in tho Medical School of Trinity Oillege. A 
new dissecting room was built, and additional lecture 
lonms pvovifl^. Tho College apparently had re- 
solved to provide full accommodation for the Complete 
School of Physic in Ireland. Accordingly, in the 
Calendars of 1865-66, we find the two references above 
alluded to both given under the title “ School of 
Physic.” 


In 1667 an amending Act to the School of Physio 
Act of 1800 was obtained by the CoUege of Physicians. 
One of the provisions of this Act deprived the Provost 
and Regius Professor of Physic in Trinity College 
of their former right to take part in the election of 
the King’s Professors, and ^aeod the election in the 
hands of tho President and Fellows of the College of 
Physicians. In the same year (1867) tlie College 
Calendar, p. 74, first speaks of the "iS'c/iool of 
tji f7ie TJniversity of Dublin” by way of conti-ast 
to “The School of I’hysio in Ireland!,” which is 
also mentioned, p. 266. The former is, how- 
ever, acknowl^ged to be under the joint 
control of the Board of Trinity College and of the 
Pi'esident and Fellows of ’the College of Physicians, 
The latter is defined to bo a Medical Corporation or 
•College governed by the Statute of 40 Geo. III. Addi- 
tions made to the statutable foundation are also re- 
lated. 


No essential change is made in the Calendar refer- 
ences till 1870, when (p. 89) the joint control of “ The 
■School of Physic in the University of Dublin” is no 
longer admitted. It is still acknowledged (p. 294) 
for ‘‘ rite School of Physic in Ireland.” Thus matters 
continued for fifteen years with the exception of a 
trifling alteraticm in 1875 which brought the Calendar 
references together. In 1885 tlie acknowledgment of 
joint control for “The School of Physic in Ireland” 
is withdrawn also. 

About this period Trinity CoUege had expended 
large sums of money in providing additional house 
room for its School of Physic. A spacious museum 
was built in 1876-6, to which was added, in 1880, the 
School of Physiology, while in 1885-87 the Medical 
Scliool was almost entirely rebuilt. 

In the Calendar of 1686, the “ joint control ” par- 
agraph of the " History of the School of Physic ” 
is replaced by the two following: — 

“Tho Buildings and Laboratories of the School 
of Physic belong to the Provost and Senior Fellows 
of Trinity College; and no person can lecture or 
demonstrate in them without the permission of the 
Provost and Senior Fellows.” 

“ Til© discipline of the School, as regards the In- 
tern and Extern Students is entirely in the hands 
of the Provost and Senior Fellows.” 


Tho position thus established is in effect that ‘ The 
■School of Physic in the University of Dublin,” has 
wholly swallowed up 'the “ Complete School of Physic 
in Ireland." The Act of 1800, however, en^wers “ The 
President and Fellows of the College of Physicians to 
make rules and carders to regulate the conduct of the 
King's Professors.” The Board of Trinity College 
■on the other hand claims ^e right to exclude them, at 
any time from the Buildings and Laboratories of the 
School of Physic in the University of Dublin. If 
this right were exercised, particularly in the case of 
a King’s Professor who devotes his whole time to the 
fiervices of the School of Physic, the Professor would 
apparently have no redress notwithstanding the loss 
oi the greater part of his means of living. It is a 
condition which calls for readjustment. 


To the statutable foundation of 1800, other Pro- STiTsusKr 
fessorships and Lectureship have been added by -yTT . 
Trinity tloDege, namely: — — ' 

A Professor of Sutgerj iir 1849. Sompsoo, 

A University Professorship of Surgery in 1852, Esq., M.n., 
which was raised to the rank of Regius Pro- sc.ij. 
fesoTship of Surgery in 1868. 

A Lectmuship in Zoology iu 1857, raised to Pro- 
fessorship in 1871. 

A University Anatomist revived, 1861. The con- 
ditions of tenure were modified in 1891, and 
further modified in 1895. The University 
Anatomist no longer teaches in the School of 
Anatomy. The office, by virtue of the Act of 
1867 (M' Vic., c. 9) carries with it that of 
clinical teacher in Sir P. Dun’s Hospital, and 
the title is now only made use of to secure the 
services of its present distinguished holder to 
that hospital. Other means for the latter 
ought to be provided, land the title and office 
restored to the School of Anatomy. 

A Professorship of Comparative Anatomy in 1872. 

The Piofessoiuhips of Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy are now merged into one. 

A Lecturer in Medical Jurisprudence in 1888. 

A Lecturer in Patholc^ in 1895. 

Clause XII. I may perhaps be permitted also to in- 
dicate certain features in the regulations and working 
of Trinity College and of the University of Dublin, as 
also in the School of Physic, which admit of mo^fi- 
cations, that I venture to think would tend to 
increase the usefulness of tlie College and of 
the University. I do so with great diffidence 
and not as having any claim whatever to 
speak with authority on such matters. It has 
happened, however, that I have been forced to 
observe and to some extent reflect upon the systems 
of University Education in Ireland from varying 
points of view. Thus I have been — (1) A ^dent in 
one of the Colleges of the Queen’s University; (2) a 
graduate, aud subsequently an Examiner, of the Royal 
University; (3) an assistant for some years in the 
Medical School of Trinity College ; (4) a Professor 
for several years in a Queen’s College, subsequent to the 
dissolution of the Queen’s University, and other than 
that in wliich a considerable period of my student life 
was spent ; (5) a Professor in the School of Physic for 
some years. 

The changes I would venture to indicate are: — 

1. Reduction of tlie Arts Curriculum of Trinity Col- 

lege from four years to three years. 

2. Abolition of the system which now exists, whereby 

a. student who never attends a course of in- 
sti-nction in Trinity College may attain to the 
degrees of the University by passing texm_ as 
well as otliOT examinations and paying 
tutorial fees. 

3. Substitution for the above, of recognition of 

attendance on courses of instruction in the 
Arts and Science Faculties of a College 
sucli as that of University College, 

Dublin, as being equivalent to attendance on 
similar courses of instruction in Trinity Col- 
lege. 

4. This College to be adequately equipped and en- 

dowed by ffie State or by private benefac- 
tion, or ^th, so as to enable it to 
satisfactorily perform all the duties of an 
University College, and have different facul- 
ties. 

5. Absolute restriction of such recognition to a Col- 

lege situated in Dublin. This would be 
necessary in order to preserve the local 
character of the University of Dublin and 
prevent it from becoming of the so-called 
federal type. 

6. Such OoUeae need not at first, a.t all events, 

be restmeted in respect to its teaching 
functions to preparing students for one Uni- 
versity. 

7. Representation on the examining boards and 

boards of studies of the University of 
Dnblin, to be givmi to such College, this 
representation to be determined largely by 
the extent te which the degrees and privileges 
of the University are sought by ihe students 
of the said College. 
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8. The question of incorporation or not .of such 

CoU^e in the University of Dublin to be 
one for future consideration ; to be dependent 
on the results shown as to the -workability 
of the scheme in the interim, and only to 
be adopted if no better solution, having re- 
gard to_ the provision of the best type of 
University Education for Ireland as a 
whole, lias evolved itself in the meantime. 

9. Reform in the internal aHairs of Trinity College, 

with ad^uate compensation for disturbance of 
vested interests and for the loss of fees which 
the adoption of such a scheme would of 
necessity entail 

10. The recognition of attendance on medical 

classes in other Dublin medical schools has 
lone been accorded by Trinity College, and 
would require no legislation other than to 
continue what is already granted. 

11. Equality of fees chargeable to students in all 

Faculties of the two Colleges would be re- 
quired. 

12. Change in the working of the School of Physic 

of a character to be subsequently indicated. 


The advantages of the foregoing scliemo appear to 
me: — That 

1. It would make use of and involve very little 

change in existing conditions, would afiord 
a useful working solution of one of the 
difficulties of University Education in Ire- 
land, and at the same time confer tlie advan- 
tage of obtaining the degi-ees of Dublin 
Universi-^ without serious difficulty on 
every Irish student who wished to have a 
University degi-ee. 

2. It would in a comparatively short time give 

clear indications jDf the best and safest lines 
(having regard to all the circumstances) on 
■which to base a permanent solution of Ire- 
land’s difficulties in regard to University 
Ed-oeation. 

3. If it led to the incorporation of an ad- 

ditional College into I^ublin University, the 
process would be oqe of groxotli on academic 
lines with possibilities of gradual adjustment 
to altered conditions whicli would be wanting 
in one of direct implaniation. 


STATBlIESr 

XX. 


Statement submitted by John H. WardeU, Esq., M.A., M.R.LA,, Professor of Modem History in the 


3, H. tVardell, 


University of Dublin. 


Modbus Histoey. 

Although of late, and after frequent remonstrances, 
the authorities have instituted certain minor reforms, 
yet 1 feel bound to state that the position of 'history as 
a subject of study in this University is most unsatis- 
factory. 

In my opinion, this state of affairs is largely, if 
not entirely, due to the constitution of the (^air of 
Modem History. The salaiy attached to this Ck^ is 
£80. _ 

It is, therefore, necMsary for the occupant to take 
other work, which work, being as a rule paid on a 
lower scale, absorbs that time -which should be devoted 
to research. I respectfully submit that no man who has 
to deliver 280-300 lectures in the year can find the time 
which is requisite for genuine resear^. Nor can he 
acquire that minute knowledge of a “ special period,” 
which is absolutely necessary in the present state of 
historical learning. 

History, if it is to be of any real value, must largely 
be -written from MS'S, sources, and no other form of 
work m^es greater demands upon one's time and 
patience. 

It is significant of the general attitude of Trinity Col- 
lege towards^ historical studies that the very word 
'“History” is omitted from the circular containing 
proposals for the establishment irpon a proper basis 
of certain Chairs in the University. 

I claim — and I write -with especial refereice to Irish 
History — that the Chair of Modem History ought to be 
placed upon a proper footing, and endowed -wiSi such a 
salary as would enable the liolder thereof to devote 
a considerable proportion of his time to research. 

InisH HrsTOEY. • 

,, of_ the Blake Scholarship (see 

“ D’’), a priva-fce foundation, no attempt has ever been 
made to anord the very slightest encouragoment to the 
stody of this subject. Up to the present year no one 
whose source of information was the University Calen- 
dar, would have had reason to suepect that euch a 
subject existed. 

I may be mistaken, hut I believe I waa the first to 
deliver a lecture on Irish History in Trinity College. I 
feel very strongly that the subject ought to form a verv 
important portion of the Professor’e work. 

In every one of the recently instituted Honor Courses 
I^included as much Irisli History as was possible in the 
circumstances. But it is not easy to find good text- 
books. .Anyone who has even attempted to study the 
history of Ireland speedily becomes a-wiare that the 
ereater Mrtion thereof lies in the Record Offices of the 
United Kingdom, France, and Spain, Here again 
there is nMcI of patient research. 


HrsTOEY IK Tkinity CoiLEOE, 1897-1900. 
Number of Honor Examinations — 7. 

1 in Michaelmas Term. Junior Fresliman Year. 

1 j, ,1 Senior Freshman Tear. 

3 in the Junior Sopliistei Tear. 

2 ,, Senior Sophister Year. 

Number of Lectures-- 18 during the year— for Senior 
Sophieters (Degree Candidates) only. 

Average number of Students in attendance — 5-8. 


Number of Honor Examinations — 9. 

One in each term up to the Senior Sophister year, 
Tviuoh is thus left free for Honor Degree work. 

Number of Lectures— 85-90. Essays are also set and 
corrected. 

Senior Sophister Lectures (Official 18)— 26-30. 
Junior and Senior Freshman Years— 20 Lectures 
P«r tern. Lecturer— Mr. H. L. Murphy, B.t. 
Number of Students in attendance vatiM between 10 
V, behave that this attendance might be 

double if one had more time to ” get at ” the men 
Acting upon a suggestion put forward by Mr. JfurDhv 
and myself, Uie CoDege Historical Society is about to 
set ap^ a room for the purpose of a lending library. 
Mr. Murphy md I have imdertaken to supplv the 
nucleus of a collection oi. books for our department If 
this ptem were to be encouraged by the authorities, 
and developed on the lines adopted by the American 
OoH^e I believe it would be productive of much good 
Judging from my experience of nine years as an 
undergraduate and teacher, I bdieve tliat HTistoiT if 
eucwiraged by the authorities, would develop into the 
m^t popular subject in the University. Many men 
who imw go through College -with no other aim than the 
Pass Degree could be attracted to the Honor lists 
Despite tho creation of new Moderatorsliips and 
Honor Courses (in particular, the Legal and Political 
Science Course), whicli have draivn away men who 
would otherwise have graduated in History, not only 
has no falhng-off taken place, but there is a distinct 
tendency tow^ an increase in the number of History 
totiidente reasons stated elsewhere, I do not 

establish a "Re- 
Q ^ ® strong "Eead- 

idg School might be formed if the necessary encourage- 
ment and tlie due allowance of “ time ” be forthcomi5. 

John- Waedell, 

Professor of Modern History. 
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B. 


Taking into consideration oar compaiatively small 
numbers and the important fact that but few of oar stu- 
dents I ' - . . 


The Ajoiv School. 

InLaducti(^^o^+h^^Pnnl»^^^p^^^*i given iu ^e afford to accept a Commission in the 


I possessed of the private means without 


1 -i.p -r',' in July, 1904, since 

wlnim urae 1 have_ noted as Eegistrar or Secretary. Lec- 


Subject I 

Xecturez. 

No. of 
Lectures 

.tonum. 

salary. 

KilltiiT lAiw and Ad- I 
miulhtmi.ion. I 

Prof. P. St C. Baxter. ... 

10 

£40 

EogiaecrinK Tactic* 
and TopS(;i’ai>liy. 

Mr. M. Bockbouee, C E„ 
(Who hat had many 
yearB’expericuco in pre- 
porhiK for Promotion 
and Military Examina- 
tions). 

100 

£200 

Strotoey and Military 
HlHiory. 

J. H. Warden. ... 

60 

£S0 
of £20 
Ecsls- 


Attiie 'Examinations in Military Subjects, which are 
conducted by the War Office, our students have been 
m<»t successful. Only one failure has occuri-ed, and 
thia student is still within the limita of age. 

At 111© Nomination Boards [twoj held up to date, 5 
CommiBsiona have been obtained, which is the number 
awarded to Oxford and Cambridge. No other Universi- 
ties liave, as yet, sent forward any candidates. 


1 be expected. 

The future of the School will largely depend upon— 
(a) The attitude of the Army authorities, which 
up to the present, save in one small respect, has been 
all that could be desired ; 


(b) The supply of students. Hitherto the scheme 
does_ not appear to have attracted that amount of at- 
tention, 051 the part of the public, which it un- 
doubtedlv deserves as a means of supplying a good 

S e of Officer. This remark applies equally to the 
’lisli Univasilaea. As far as I have been able to 
learn, Oxford, with four times our number of stu- 
dents, has only registered twice our number of candi- 
dates (40, as compared with 19). This inolndes 
cavalry men, a class which w© can hardly hope to 
obtain. Further, I may observe that our Army candi- 
dates are not permitted to “register" until hCchael- 
mas Term — otherwise our numbers might compare 
even more favourably. 

John Waedell, 

Lieut. 5th Batt. the Rifle Brigade, Member 
Royal United .Service Institution, 
Registrar of the Army School. 


J.H. Warden, 

Esq.,'if.A., 

U.B.I.A. 


Appoiktments held bx mb in Tiunixx College, with salaries thebbto attached, and dates and 

METHOD OP APPOINTMENT. 


3, Indian Olvil ClaHses — .Salary, 

1. General Modern History, } Kees, 

2. - Hngllsli History, ) oorrenty 

£4 4s, per pupil for complete eourBo, two . 

Bione. I,eastamountrecelvel ES Si., Ereatest 
amount, as well ns 1 can recollect. £30. ' 


Esaavs also 
corrected. 


In 1001 I was appointed Lecturer to the Indian 
Oivil Service Class. PajTuent was mads by fees — £4 
4s. par pupil, together with an equal amount per head 
from the College. 

Amount — 1st year, £16 16s. 1902. 

2nd year,, £23 1903. 

The pupils gradually increased in numbers, and this 
year (10(w-6) I was placed on the same footing as a 
Fellow engaged in the same work, receiving a salary as 
above noted. 

In 1908, Mr. Bnry having been transferred to 
Cambridge, I was appointed (for one term) Lecturer in 
History to the Honor Degree Class, salary £20 ; and 
was reappointed the following term, salary £20, with a 
vacation allowance of £20. 

In 1903 I was appointed to the same post for one 
year, with title of Reader. Salary £60. 

In 1904 I was appointed Professor of Modem History, 
with the full salary of the Chair, as above stated. 

In addition to these posts, I hold the Chair of Poli- 
tical Economy at the Queen’s College, Galway ; to 
which I was appointed in succession to Dt. Bastable. 
The two Galway “ Law Terms ’’ have always lasted for 
six weeks in each year. At least two of these weeks 
fall within the Dublin vacation, and the other four fall 
at the very end of the Michaelmas and Trinity Lecture 
Terms As my work in Trinity College commences two 
or three weeks before the beginning of Term, I can 
always give my full number of lectures. The Boaru of 
Trinity College, as in the case of my predecessor, has 
very kindly permitted me to retain this appointment. 

Jons 'Wardeei, 


D. 

Hisiohx. 

Research and Post-Graduate Studies. 

With the exception of the Helen Blake Scholarship, a 
rivate foundation, no enconragement is given either to 
ist-cffical research or post-graduate study. The Blak© 
Scholarship is worth £90-£100 per annum, is awarded 
every fifth year, and is tenable for four years. 

Since the foundation of thia valuable prize I believe 
that on only one occasion has there been any competi- 
tion. This I attribute to the following causes : — 

(o) In a University which consists of but one Col- 
lege a man’s abilities become well known, end pos- 
sible competitors are disheartened. This appears to 
be unavoidable. 

(6) As far as I am aware, no encouragement 
has ever been given to the idea of research, and lie 
students have absolutely no notion, as to how to set 
about this kind of work. 

Mr. Murphy and I have already made some slight 
efforts in ^is direction, and I believe that in the 
future some competition will be assured. 

The establishment of at least one Scholarship of 
the House in History would do much to attract the 
attention of able men to this subject. It may, perhaps, 
be worthy of mention that the Honor D^ree Class 
of this year oontains two 'Classical Scholars. 

ffiie great majority of our students are poor men 
who, on obtaining their degree, must immediately 
proceed to some profession. For this reason, I fear 
K 
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SiATBiiEST that there is no- prospect of the growth of a “le- 
XX search” school. But 1 feel sure tiiat with due en- 
- „ oouragement a strong “ reading ” school might be 

Esq' widening of the Honor Courses, and 

V.&I.A. ‘ especially by the inclusion of a Thesis or Essay in the 
Honor Degree Course, this “ reading ” might be made 
profitable, and not a mere temporary memorising of 
facts. 

If the Professor and his Assistant had more time 
at their disposal it might be possible to lay the foun- 
dations of a local history school, on lines similar to 
those of the English provincial Universities. The 
existence of such bodies as the Royal Irish Academy, 
the Royal Soriefcy of Antiquaries of Ireland, and the 
position of Dublin as a centre for field excursions, 
would be invaluable if the men could be taught to 
avail themselves of these privileges. The services of 
Graduates could be utilised. I have spoken to more 
thau one who would be willing to give lectures in 
Elementary Field Archaeology and such matters. The 
Irish Undergraduate, with very few exceptions, is at 
present ignorant of the history of his University, of 
his county, and of his country. 

As an instance of what might be done by encourage- 
ment. I may mention that four 61 last year's Honor 
Degree Class would have merely proceeded to Pass 
l^gree if they had not been “ approached.” One of 
these fmir obtained frsf 'place on very high marks. 

E. 

If it should be found possible to place the Chair 
of Modem History npoii a proper footing, the follow- 
ing suggestions may be deemed worthy of notice: — 
ProfeMor might deal with the senior stu- 
dents, one Indian Civil Class, an,d the professional 
history of the Army School. 

_2. The Assistant (who should be given some defi- 
nite title and a proper salarv, or the prospect of 
one) could deal with the junior students and with 
one Indian Civil Class. 


The foundation of a “ Board of Studies ” would 
greatly tend towards the development of a serious 
study of History and its kindred subjects. Such a 
Board ought to consist of the Professors of History, 
Economics and Jurisprudence, and theii assistants, 
if any, together with one or more members of the 
governing body of the College. Such a Board would 
bo competent to take into intelligent consideration 
matters such as the following: — 

1. The division of time, and the arrangement of 
lectures to prevent the overlapping of subjects. 

2. The management of a lending library on the 
American system, if such could be establiriied. 

3. The proper equipment of class-rooms, with 
maps, &c., &c. 

If the proposed establishment of a Histoi-y School 
could be eSected, in my opinion it would be fatal to 
“brigada” it with an Arts faculty. If this should 
occur I cannot help fearing that History and its 
kindred subjects would be relegated to the baok- 
giound. 


COKCLUSIOS. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that I feel most 
strongly that the matters referred to in these papers 
ought to be the concern of the University authorities, 
and that the reforms indicated ought to have come 
from inside. The general indifierence to matters of 
historkal study_ has render^ this impossible. But 
if it be permissible to mention individuals I cannot 
conclude this^ paper without acknowledging in some 
way the assistance and guidance rendered by Dr 
MabaSy, Dr. L. C. Purser, and Mr. Goligher. Also 
emphasise the zealous assistance 
afforded on every possible occasion, especially with 
regard to Irish Hi.story, by Mr. H. L. Murphy, who 
has been appointed as mv Assistant. 


3. The Professor and his Assistant could come 
to an arrangement whereby they could lecture each 
others clasps on subjects to which the lecturer 
u “ especial attention. In this manner 

the History Honor Coatses might be extended. 


JOHN" WARDELL, 

Erasmus Smith’s Professor of Modern 
History. 
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APPENDIX TO FIRST REPORT-SECTION E. 


Statements submitted by Registrars of Schools in Trinity College, Dublin, and the 
University of Dublin. 


Statbmbht 

TYT. 

Registrar of 
La'iv Sclioo!. 


XXI. 


statement on the Law School in Trinity College, Dublin, submitted by Bobert Bussell, Bsq., AI.A., Fellow 
and Tutor, Begistrar of the Law School, Trinity College, Dublin. 


To the Members of the Royal Commission on Trinity College, Dublin, and the University of Dublin. 


In drawing up some notes on the Trinity College 
Law School, I have thought it desirable to begin at 
the year 1868, and trace Briefly its development. 

There were at that time two Professors, viz., the 
Begius Professor of Civil Law, and the Professor of 
Feudal and English Law. The course extended over 
two years, and the Benchers of the King’s Inns ac- 
cepted the instruction given in the School as a part 
of the professional qualiflcation for Call to the Bar. 
Professional students who were not students of Trinity 
College were permitted to attend the lectures and ex- 
aminations. 

In that year the method of qualifying for LL.B. 
by opposing and responding was replaced by one of the 
following : — 

(a) Two years course of study in the Law School. 

(b) An examination in the theory and practice of 

Jurisprudence. 

(c) Six years practice in the Law Coui'ts. 

The exercises to he performed for LL.D. consisted 
of theses on subjects — two chosen by the Regius Pro- 
fessor, and two ay the candidate. 

A candidate for LL.B. was a graduate of at least 
three years’ standing, and a candidate for LL.D. was 
of at least five years’ standing as LL.B. 

Since that time various changes have taken place, 
the general tendencies of which have been to provide 
more difficult tests and more extensive courses as quali- 
fication for Irsw Degrees, and to develop the teaching 
in the Sciiool. 


who so desired might replace the ordinary examina- 
tion for the Degree of B.A. by the Moderatorship 
Examination in Legal and Pimtical Smence. The 
subjects to be studied for the Term Honor Examina- 
tions and tlie Moderatorship Examination will be 
found in Calendar 1905-6, voh i., pp. 100-103 and 
p. 117. These lectures and examinations are in addi- 
tion to the four courses of lectures and examinations 
for professional students. 

In the years 1903-5 there have been eleven Senior 
Moderators and six Junior Moderators. 

With a view of fitting those of our students who 
might be Colonials, or who might desire to go to the 
Colonies, a Reader in Dutcli Law was appointed in 
1905, and this subject now forms one of the optional 
portions of the course for LLB. (see Regulations for 
Degrees in Law, appended to this paper). 

In recent years important changes have taken place 
in the regulations and courses for Law De^ees. The 
examination for LL.B. has been divided into two 
sections, and the courses for both LL.B. and LL.D. 
have been considerably extended. 

At the Term examinations in Arte of the third and 
fourth years Law Students who have credit with two 
of the Professors in Law for a Term are excused one 
subject in the corresponding Arte examination. To 
obtain this privilege at the examination for B.A. a 
student must have obtained credit for the three terms 
in Law with each of two Professors. 

The attendance at professional lectures since 1902: 
has been as in the following table; — 


In 1877 the Professor of Jurisprudence and Inter- 
national Law was appointed as an additional member 
of the stafi, and this Professorship continued until 
1888. 

Mr. Richard Tuohill Reid had bequeathed a srm 
of money to found a Professorship of Penal Legis- 
lation, and in 1888 the stafi was reconstituted as 
follows : — 

The Regius Professor of Civil and International 
Law. 

The Regius Professor of Feudal and English Law. 

The Reid Professor. 

In 1901 tlie Board of Trinity College appointed a 
committee to consider and report on the state of the 
Law School, and they request^ the Right Honorable 
Mr. Justice Madden (Vice-Chancellor of tie Univer- 
sity), the Right Honorable 'Lord Justice FitzGibbon, 
ana Mr. Sergeant Jellett, as Bendiers, to serve on it. 

In consequence of the report the Board established 
an Honor Scliool in Legal and Political Science, and 
increased the stafi by appointing a Professor of Juris- 
prudence and International Law. It was also decided 
that series of Honor lecture should be delivered by 
three of the Professors during each term of the third 
and fourth undergraduate years, and that students 


Trinity College Students 


1902- 3, 48 

1903- 4, 47 

1904- 5, 45 

1M5-6, 6b 


Eiag'R Inns Stadeots. 
who are not T.CJ3. 
Studeuts 
17 
30 
26 
23 


The following are the present members of the teach- 
ing stafi of the Law School: — 

Henry Brougham Leech, ll.b., Begius Professor of 
LaicJ. 

George Vaughan Hart, Begius Professor of 

Feudai and English Law. 

Charles Francis Bastable, h.d., Professor of Juris- 
prudence and International Law, and Professor 
of Political Economy. 

Robert Galloway Louis Leonard, B.A., JBctdPro/Msor 
of Penal Legislation, Oonstituiional and 
Criminal Law, and the Law of Evidence. 

Charles Maturin, b.a., ina., Lecturer in Boman- 
Buteh Law. 


30th July, 1906. 


ROBERT RUSSELL, 

Begistrar of Law School. 

K2 
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Statzmest 

XXI. 

Registrar of 
Law School. 


Appendix to the foregoing Statement. 

[Drinity College, Dublin. 


REGULATIONS FOR DEGREES IN LAW. 


1. Baehelor of Zam. 


Candidates who have credit for attendance on the 
Lectures of the Reader in Dutoh-Roman Law, or who 


A Bachelor of Laws must hare taken the Degree of 
Bachelor of Arts or the Degree of Master of Arts in 
Trinity College, Dublin (unless he seek the d^ree 
ad evndem as LL.B. of Cambridge, or a B.G.L. of 
Oxford). He must also have passed the following 
special Examination for LL.B. : — 

This Examination is divided into two sections, A 
and B, which may he taken separately or together, at 
tlie option of the candidate. 

The subjects assigned to each section, and the marks 
allotted to each subject, are as follows: — 

Section A. 

1. Jurisprudence — 100 marks. 

[Holland, Elements of Jurisprudence. 

Markby, Elements of Law. 

Maine, Ancient Law (edited Pollock)]. 

2. International Law — 100 marks. 

[Lawrence, Principles of International Law. 
Hall, International Law. 

Pitt Cobbett, Djading Cases in International 
Law.] 

3. Roman Law — 150 marks. 

[“ The Institutes ” of Justinian, edited hv J. 
B. Moyle.] 

4. Constitutional Law and History — 160 mari<s. 

[Dicey, Introduction to tlie Law of the Consti- 
tution (6th edition). 

Anson, The Law and Custom of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Thomas, Leading Cases in Constitutional Law.] 
Section B. 

1. The Law of Property (Real and Personal) — 250 
marks. 

[Strahan, General View of the Law of Pro- 

Williams, Principles of the Law of Personal 
Property. 

Edwards, Compendium of the Law of Property 
in Land. 

Or, 

Williams, Principles of the Law of Real Pro- 

2. The ^w of Obligations — 200 marks. 

[Anson, Principles of the English Law of Con- 
tract. 

Pollock, Tlie Law of Torts.] 

• 3. Etmity — 150 marks. 

[Snell, Principles of Equity. 

Or, 

H. A. Smith, Principles of Equity.] 

4. Criminal Law — ^76 marks. 

[Kenny, Outlines of Criminal Law.] 

6. The Law of Evidence — 75 marks. 

[Stephen, Digest of the Law of Evidence.] 


have obtained special permission, may substitute for 
1. "Tlie Law of Property (Real and Personal)" the 
following subject: — 

1. (a) Roman-Dutch Law — 250 marks. 

[Van dev Linden, Institutes of the I^aw of 
Holland ; 

Grotius, Introduction to Dutch Jurispru- 
dence ; 

Van del* Kessel, Theses Selectae; 

Van Leeuweu, Commentaries on Roman- 
Dutcli Law.] 

Such Candidates may, further, substitute for 3. 
"Equity” the following subject: — 

3. (a) Roman and Roman-Dutcli Law, Special 

Course — 150 marks. 

Justinian, Digest, Lib. 46, Titles, 1, 2. 

Voet, Ad Pniulectas, Lib. 46, Titles 1, 2. 

Candidates, selected for the Civil Service of India 
or engaged in that service, who have credit for atton- 
dance on the lectures of the Reader in Indian Law, 
or who have obtained special permission, may substi- 
tute for — 1. " Tlie Law of Property (Real and Per- 
sonal)” the following subject: — 

1- (a) Hindu and Muhammadan Law — 250 marks. 

[Mayne, Hindu Law and Usage ; 

Six R. K. Wilson, Digest of Anglo-Muham- 
madan Law.] 

Sucli Candidates may, further, substitute for 4. 
"Criminal Law” tlie following subject: — 

4. (fl) Indian Criminal Law and Procedure— 75 

marks. 

[Indian Penal Code ; 

Tlie Code of Ctiminal Procedure.] 

And for 6. “ The Law of Evidence " the following sub- 
ject: — 

5. (a) The Indian Evidence Act— 75 marks. 

Text-books given in brackets are intended to indi- 
cate approximately the general knowledge required of 
Candidates under each Head. 

Tlie Examinations are mainly by Papers ; but each 
Examiner is at liberty to supplement his Examination 
by questions uivd voee. 

Candidates presenting themselves at the Examina- 
tion must either have passed the Examination for the 
Degree of B.A., or be in a position to present them- 
selves at that Examination. They must give a day's 
notice to the Registrar of the Law School. No fee 
will be cliarged for replacement. 

Candidates wlio are not students of Trinity College, 
Dublin, must pay the fees necessary for the Degree 
ad eundem which they propose to take previous to 
presenting themselves at the Examinations for the 
Degrees of LL.B. or LL.D. 


II . — Boeior 

A Doctor of Laws must be a E.A. of three years’ 
standing in either Dublin, Oxford, or Cambridge ; 
and must have taken the LL.B. Degree. 

Candidates may qualify themselves to obtain the 
D^ree — 

(1) By passing an Examination. 

The subjects of Examination, and the marks allot- 
ted to each shall be as follows : — 

1. Roman Law — 100 marks. 

[(a) The Institutes of Justinian. 

(b) Muirhead's Historical Introduction to the 
Private Law of Rome. 2nd Edition. 
1899.] 

2. English Law — 100 marks. 

(ft) The Law of Mortgage. 

(b) The Law of Negotiable Instruments. 


of Xaww. 

3. Jurisprudence, Theoretical and Historical — lOO 

marks. 

[Holland, Elements of Jurisprudence. 

Markby, Elements of Law. 

Holmes, The Common Law. 

Jenks, Law and Politics in the Middle Ages.] 

4. International Law (including Private Interna- 

tional Law) — ^100 marks. 

(ft) The Law of Neutrality. 

(6) The Law of Domicil. 

5. Tlieory of Lwislation — 100 marks. 

[Bentham, Theory of L^islation. 

Si(%wick, Elements of Politics, chaps. iii.-iiii. 
M'Kechnie, State and Individual, Part 2. 
Dicey, Law and Public Opinion in England.] 
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6. Legal History — 100 marks. 

[Carter, History of Englisli Legal Institutions. 
Digby, History of the Law of Real Propei-ty. 
Pollock and Maitland, History of English 
Law. Book I., Book II., chaps, i. and iv.] 

Nos. (1) and (2) to be compulsory ; but et'ery Con- 
didate TOUsf in (uHdiiion answer in two of the four re- 
moininf^ subjects. 

Oandidafes must send to the Iteyistroir of the Law 
School notice of their selection one month before the 
Examination. 

Text-books given in brackets are intended to indi- 
cate approximately the general knowledge required of 
Candidates under each head. 

’ A Candidate for LL.D. Examination must have 
passed for LL.B. one year previously. In 
special cases (reserved for decision of the Board) 
this rule may bo relaxed. 

(2). By presenting to the Registrar of the Law 
School, for the consideration of the Professors, a 
printed Thesis on a srrbject connected with legal or 
political studies. If the Thesis be accepted, the Can- 
didate shall be further tested by examination in the 
subject-matter of his Thesis, and by a general paper 
on subjects connected therewith. Provided that, if 
the Thesis' be regarded by the Examiners as being of 
special excellence, they may exempt the Candidate from 
the examination. 

(3.) '^e Degree of LL.D. may also he obtained by 
a Candidate who is the author of original puhlislied 
work connected with legal or political studies, of merit 
sufficient, in the judgment of the Examiners, to entitle 
tho Candidate to the Degree. The Examiners shall 
have power, if they consider it necessary, to question 
the Author pei’sonally on his work, and also on cog- 
nate subjects. 

Candidates for Degrees by the methods (2) and (3) 
are required to notify to the Registrar of the Law 
■School, one month before the Commencements, the 
particular qualifications which they propose to ofier. 

Note. — A Decree, of which the following was a 
clause, was passed by the Senate on the 16th of June, 
1885:— 

“ Proviso tamen quod omnibus quibus unquam 
per Statnta licuerit Baccalaureatum vel Dootora- 
tum in utroque jure secundum regulas antehao 
[ante annum 1885] vigentes capessere, post hac 
etiam liceat secundum eas regulas pro illis gradi- 
bus supplicate. " 


In 1907 tlie Examinations for Degrees in Laws, 
will be as follows : — 

LL.B. will begin on June 7 , December 3. 

LL.D. will begin on June 7 , December 3. 

Degrees will be conferred on Eebmary 12, April 18, 
June 29, December 19. 

Bachelors of Laws of Oxford or Cambridge, who 
are also Bachelors of Arts in either of these Univer- 
sities, may present themselves for the LL.D. Exami- 
nation on taking an ad eundem LL.B. Degree in the 
University of Dublin. Fee, £11 15s. 

Specimens of Papers set at recent Examinations for 
the LL.B. and LL.D. Degrees can be obtained on 
application to the Registrar. The Examiners require 
a minimum of 40 per cent, of the questions to be 
answered on the aggregate of the papers. The_ answer- 
ing must not fall below 30 per cent, ■with any 
Examiner. 

At the Examination for the Degree of LL.D., and 
the examination for each section of the Degree of 
LL.B., candidates who have obtained 50 per cent, of 
the aggregate marks, and -who have satisfied the Ex- 
aminers in the several subjects of examination, will 
be arranged in two classes. Tlie usual standard for 
firat class shall be 65 per cent, for the LL.D. and Sec- 
tion B. of the LL.B. Examination, and 60 per cent, 
for Section A of the LL.B. Examination. In each 
class the names 'will be arranged in order of merit. 
The remaining candidates who have passed the Ex- 
amination will be arranged in alpha1»tical order as 
unclassed candidates. 

In the LL.B. and LL.D. Courses, as in the other 
parts of the University Curriculum, changes are intro- 
duced from time to time by the Board and Council, and 
also the publishers issue new editions of the books. 
But tills la'tter change is not allowed to operate to the 
disadvantage of any candidate who has prepared him- 
self for examination in the prescribed Course. 

The fees for the Degrees of LL.B. and LL.D. are, 
respectively, £11 15s. and £22. 

Robbet Russell, 

Registrar of the Law School 


Stateubiti 

XEI. 

Registrar of 
Law School. 
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SXII. 

Reg:i»trar, 
School of 
EDgineering. 


XXII. 

Statement sa1)mitted by W. E. Thrift, Es 4 ., M.A., F.T.O.D., Registrar of the School of Engineering. 


To the Menibers of the Royal Commission on Trinity College, Dublin, and the University of Dublin- 


Much attention has been directed in Trinity Col- 
lege during recent years to Engineering and to the 
suoject of Engineering education. Daring the public 
movement for the extension and proper equipment of 
the Science Schools of the University, -which has led 
to the erection by Lord Ive^h of the new Physical 
Laboratory, the Board of Trinity College erected a 
special Laboratory for Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineering. This is quite up to-date and well- 
equipped for its present purpose, whii^ is rather to 
give all students of the School a certain knowledge 
of these branches than to turn out fully-qualified 
electrical and mechanical engineers. Special teachers 
have been placed in charge of these departments. 

Since the appointments in the Indian Public 
Works Department have been thrown open, by the 
abolition of Cooper’s Hill Engineering College, a 
number of oar students have b«n selected for tl^se 
posts. A share of Engineering appointments in 
Egypt may be expected to be allotted to this College, 
when the teaching of the School becomes better 
known. 

To the« facts may be attributed, at least in part, 
the considerable increase in the numbers of -the 
students in the School that is shown by the follow- 
ing table, which rives the numbers of students in the 
different School classes, and of those who obtained the 
B.A.I. degree in each of the past ten years : — 


- 

1S90-7. 

i i 

i; . 

i i 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

In Junior Tear. 

H 

12 U 

10 

19 18 

61 

16 

31 

38 

InMiddlsTear, 

u 

11 U 

16 

11 16 

U 

19 

XT 

23 

IS 

In Senior Tear, 

15 

H 8 

11 

15 U 

16 

12 

17 

Total Ko. In the School, 

13 

37 36 

3, 

45 

15 

51 

19 

68 

72 

Kamher who o-btained 
the B.A I. Degree. 

10 

M 1 13 

• 

6 

11 

• 

“ 

13 

18 


1 send herewith copies of the regulations of the 
School and the syllabus of its Courses. It will be 
seen from these that it is necessary for a student to 
obtain the B.A. Degree in order to obtain the B.A.I. 
Degree. This has often been found of much value to 
its graduates, when they lock for appointments on 
leaving the School. 

The object of the School is to fit men to undertake 
Engineering work, more especially, perhaps, Survey- 
ing and Railway work, immediatriy after graduating, 
and many of its students have filled with _ success, 
in various parts of the world, posts to wliicli they 
weo^ appoin-ted either direct from the School or when 
they had gained a few months’ practical experience 
after graduation. 

With this object in view, as well as for their edu- 
cational value, it has been souglit to combine -with 
tho necessary theoretical training as many practical 
courses as possible. 

Students must attend lectures and work through 
these practical courses, os well as pass the various 
School examinations, in order to obtain Engineering 
degrees. 

The School is immediately under the eonfarol of the 
Board of Trinity College, who usually ask for a 
report or recommendation from a Committee of the 
Professors and Lecturers of the School before coming 
to a final decision upon questions relating to ita 
students and cuiriculnm. 


Wm. E. Tssift, 

Registrar to ihe School of lEngineering. 


ST&TEUSilT 

TYTTT. 

Regiftrar, 
Sebool of 
Education. 


XXIII. 

statement -with reference to the School of Education in Trinity College, Dublin, submitted by 
E. P. OulrerweU, Esq., M.A., E.T.C.D., Registrar of the School. 


As a teaching institution the school is in :ts infancy, 
so that there is but little to record. Examinations for 
teaching diplomas have, however, been hdd for ten 
yeara, but few candidates have presented themselves 
— about twen^ in -the ten years. If registration be 
abolished the numbers are likely to decrease. 


In IMS an arrangement waa entered into witl 
^exandra CoUege for the training of women a. 
teasers, but Trinity College cannot have graduate 
i^dy to enter it until next session, and I understanc 
that as w^ had no students to produce when the In 


spector from the Board of Education came to inspect 
last year the technical position is that our recognition 
by the Board has been suspended. 

A series of public lectures on some educational 
theme is gi-ven every Michaelmas Term ; the lecture* 
have been well attended. 

A course in Education has now been introduced as 
one of the optional courses in Arts in the sophister 
years. 


E. P. OULTERWELL. 
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XXIV. 


statement on the Indian and Home Civil Seirice Classes in Trinity College, Dublin, submitted by 
L. 0. Purser, Esq. M.A., Litb. D., F.T.C.D., Registrar of the School of Indian and Home Civil Service 
in Trinity College, Dublin. 


The regulations of the classes in Trinity College 
which prepare (o) for the open competition for the 
Indian and Home Civil Service, and (b) for the ex- 
amination of the selected candidates for the Indian 
Civil Service, are set forth in the Collece Calendar for 
1905-6, pp. 57* to M*. 

(o) During the past academic year there were seven- 
teen students who attended the classes for the open 
competition. The following courses of lectures were 
given :~ 


Sabjeet. 


Lecturer. 

Btodents 

attending. 

EosUsh Literature and Com- 
posltlOQ. ... ... 

Mr. Gwynn, 

11 

Greek, 


Professor QoUgher 


Latta 

- 

Do. 


H.athcmatlos, 


Or.J, F. Johnston, 


Political Economy, 


Professor Bastabla, 


Political Scteece, .„ 


Do. 


Soman Law, 


Hr hlaturin, 


KngUsULaw, 


Mr. Dookrell, 


Ancient BiatoiTi — 


Mr. Eenssdy, 


General Hodern History, 


Professor Wardell, ... 


Soalisii History, 


Do. 


FrencU, 


Dr. Cerf, 


German. 


Do. 


Chemistry and Physios, 


Dr. J. F. Jackson, ... 


Geology, 


Professor J. Joly, ... 

‘ 


The fees paid by the students attending are given 
to the lectui-ers except the entrance fees and the fees 
for Roman and Engbsh Law, which go into the general 
funds of the College. The lecturers receive further 
grants from the general funds of the College accord- 
ing to special arrangements in the case of each 
lecturer. 


(6) During the past academic year there was only 
one student who attended the lectures for -^e selected 
candidates of the Indian Civil Service. Of the two 
other men who, prepared in our classes, were success- 
ful m the open competition in 1905, one declined the 
^PPOi^teien;^ and the other, being an extern student 
and Cambridge man, elected to take his year of pro- 
bation at Cambridge, Lectures were delivered in the 
following subjects: — 


Sanskrit, 

Marathi, 

Indian Law, 
Indian History, . 


. Prof. E. Atkinson. 
. Prof. R. Atkinson. 
. Dr. Ormsby. 

. Prof. "White King. 


The fees of the lecturers are paid out of the general 
funds of the College. The lectures are open to any 
student having his name on the College books. 


L. C. PURSER. 


Trinity College, 

Jvly 30, 1906. 


Stateiibmt 

XXIV. 

Registrar of 
Indian and 
Home Civil 
Service 
Classes. 
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APPENDIX TO FIRST REPORT-SECTION F. 

Statements submitted at tbe request of tbe Commission, by Persons and Bodies 
outside Trinity College, Dublin, and tbe Dniversity of Dublin. 


XXV. 

STATEiiBHT Statement drawn up by the Standing Committee of the Catholic Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland, at a 
XXV. 

— Meeting of the Committee in Dublin, on July 25th, 1906, and directed by the Committee to be 

Staodisg 

Coiainittee ol forwarded to the Secretary of the Royal Commission on Trinity College, and the University of 
Catholia 

Bishops. Dublin. 


Sis, — We are directed by the Standing Committee 
of the Catholic Bishops of Ireland to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 25th ult., and to tht^ 
the memters of Royal Commission for their 
courtesy in inviting the Bishops to give their views 
as to ‘‘the place wluch Trinity College, Dublin, and 
the University of Dublin now hold as organs of the 
higher education in Ireland, and the steps proper to be 
taken to increase their usefulness to the country.” 
As to the first point, the Bishops are of opinion 
that there is no room for doubt as to the fact tliat 
Trinity College, Dublin, and the University of Dublin, 
as organs of the higher education in Ireland, are, to 
all intents and purposes, restricted to the service of 
the_ Episcopalian Protestants of Ireland. Why this is 
so is another question ; but, as to the fact, there can 
be no controversy. 

By the Census returns published in IflOl the number 
of students on the books of Trinity College, Dublin, 
by religious denominations, was as follows; — 

Episcopalian Protestants 746 or 76.4 per cent. 

Catholics 73 or 7.5 • „ 

Presbyterians 64 or 6.5 ,, 

Methodists 68 or 5.9 ,, 

Other Denominations 35 or 3.5 ,, 


In 1900 the Roman Catholics who entered were 
11, Presbyterians, 10, and Methodists, 3. Last year, 
1901, tliere was a rise, the Roman Catholics going 
back to their numbers of thirty years ago — 19 — I 
suppose in anticipation of some legislation ; of 
Presbyterians there were 13, and of Methodists 8. 
These are, perhaps, interesting figures to give the 
Commission.” 

Unquestionably they are most interesting, and il- 
lustrate in a very striking way the absolute unreality 
of the Fawcett Act as a measure of relief for Catholics. 

The abolition of tests worked very differently in 
England. Tliere it became a really operative mea- 
sure, because it was passed at the instance of those 
who sought the relief which it gave, and who desired 
to share in the advantages which the Universities 
of England had to ofier to their students. In Ireland, 
curiously enough, the Act of 1873 was not at all asked 
for by the Catholics, in whose interest it was sup- 
posed to have been passed. The proposal to abolish 
tests in_ Trinity College, Dublin, and tire University 
of Dublin came from witliin, and the result has been 
that those who were outside when the Act was passed 
are outside still, and those who were then in ex- 
clusive possession enjoy their monopoly as fully as 
ever. 


And these figures do not represent merely accidental 
numbers for one year, but fairly indicate the con- 
stant proportions of the members of the different re- 
ligious bodies in the College. The corresponding 
figures of the year 1891 are as follows ; — 

Episcopalian Protestants 902 or 77.6 percent. 

Catholics 76 or 6.5 ,, 

Presbyterians 90 or 7.7 ,, 

Methodists 44 or 3.8 ,, 

Other Dencaninations 50 or 4.3 ,, 

By the Fawcett Act of 1873 religious tests were 
abolished in Trinity College, Dublin, and the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, and these institutions were thrown 
open on tbe same terms to the members of every re- 
ligious body. But it is common knowledge that the 
results, in fact, have not corresponded to the theory 
of the law. Trinity College, Dublin, and the Uni- 
versity of Dublin are as closed now against Catholics 
as they ever were. The Act of 1873 has made no real 
change for them. It has been a dead letter, and of 
this statement no more authentic proof need be sought 
than tbe following extract from the evidence given 
before the Rcyal Commission of 1901, by Dr. Traill, 
the present Provost of Trinity College: 

It is interesting to note that during the first 
ten years, 1860 to 1870, the average number of 
Roman Catholics entering was over 19 ; of Presby- 
terians, 7 ; of Methodists, 4. In the next ten yeara, 
1870 to 1880, the average number of Roman 
Catholics who entered was 26 ; of Presbyterians, 15 ; 
of 3Iethodist.<!, 5. From 1880 to 1890 the average 
number of Roman Catholics entering was 25 ; of 
Presbyterians, 16 ; of Methodists, 8. Then from 
1890 to 1900 there came a drop, and the average 
number of Roman Catholics entering was 17, but 
they were still above the Presbyterians, whose 
average number was 14. while the number of 
Methodists was 9. 


The circumstances of the time also would suggest 
that the movement for widening the portals of Trinity 
College, Dublin, was not quite spontaneous. Mr. 
Gladstone’s University Bill of the same year had just 
fallen through, and one can. hardly resist the iiifetence 
that the fear with which that measure had unquestion- 
ably filled the supporters of privilege in Trinity Col- 
lege quickened their zeal for reform, and that tlie 
Fawcett Act was the line of defence which they took 
during the respite against tire recurrence of the danger. 

Whatever be the value of these observations and tlie • 
views which they suggest, the fact uemains that 
Trinity College, Dnblin, and the University of Dublin 
are used almost exclusively by the Episcopalian Pro- 
testants of Ireland. 

They claim to be national institutions, but they do 
not belong to the nation, nor satisfy its needs. Tlie 
revenues which they enjoy are collected from tenants 
who are almost all Catholics, as the rent of confiscated 
Catholic lands, and yet are devoted to the service of 
one Protestant denomination, whose members amount 
to something over half a million out of the whole- 
population of the country. 

The Protestant religion has been disestablished in 
Ireland, bat it is stiU established and endowed in 
Trinity College, Dublin, and this position of privilege- 
lias been formally sanctioned by the Fawcett Act itself. 

For these reasons the Catholic Bishops of Irdand 
feel justified in asserting that these institutions are, 
as a matter of fact, organs of the higher education, 
not for the nation at large, but for -lire members of 
the Protestant Episcopalian Church. 

Dealing with the second part of your inquiry, whidr 
relates to “the steps proper to be taken to increase- 
their usefulness to the country,” the Bishops would 
point out, in the first place, that, at the present time, 
there is a very large number of persons in Ireland 
who are capable of benefiting by a University educa- 
tion, but for whom Trinity College, Dublin, and the 
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Ujiivei'sity of Dublin are doing notliing whatsoever 
If the abolition of tests has not brought members of 
tte C.thoUc rali.ion in kige int J 

College it IS not for the want of students of that re- 
dfor^ *0 obtain a Univei-sity education and 

In the year 1879, six years after the Fawcett \ct 
was passed, it was found necessary to establish the 
Hoyal University of Ireland. 

This in itself is a remarkable comment on the nrac 
tical value of the Fawcett Act to meet the Mn 
scientioiis objections of Catholics to the education 
which IS given in Trinity College, Dublin. The aholi- 
tion of tests did nothing to remove oi’ even weaken 
these objections, and it became apparent that unless 
the Catholics of Ireland were to be shut out entirely 
in then- own country from access to Univei*sitv deorw: 
^mething very diHerent from the opening of Trinity 
College was required. ^ 

And this view has received a very remarkable con- 
fai'raatioii from the histoiy of the Royal XJniversitv 
.Notwithstanding the palpable limitations and defects 
111 the constitution of that University, it has pro- 
gressed by leaps and bounds, and in the year 1906 no 
fewer than 3,474_ students entered for its various ex- 
aminations, and it had as many candidates for matri- 
culatioii ill that onc year alone as there are students 
all told in Trinity Collfege, Dublin, Aasui-edly these 
figures indicate a gi-eat field for public service, and 
suggest tliat there must be something radicaUv wrone 
with the richly-endowed College and University in 
Dublin which can do nothing to cultivate it. 

In recent years the claims of Catholics to fair treat- 
iiienfc in the matter of University educatioir have been 
so efiectiially urged as to threaten danger to the 
monopoly of Trinity College, and, accordingly, it is no 
surprise to ob'eive movements within that institution 
which bear an interesting resemblance to the incidents 
that preceded the passing of the Act of 1873. 

But now no mote than then, do the Catliolics seek 
to be allowed to enter Trinity College. They have 
never asked to have changes made in the constitution 
for their sakes. _ But the persons who hold all its 
privileges, and enjoy its advantages, propose changes 
which, in their opinion and according to their prin- 
ciples, ought to satisfy the Catholics, and, if they do 
not, are of such a character that the mere fact that 
they were offered and refused should be a. complete 
bar against further concession to so unreasonable a 
body. 


On the 16th of November, 1903, a letter was ad- 
dressed to the Cardinal Archbishop of Armagh on be- 
half of the _ Provost and Senior Fellows of Trinity 
College, setting forth some changes which it was sug- 
gested might make the College acceptable to Catholics. 
The Cardinal, on the 17th of the same month, gave a 
categorical answer to the effect that he could be no 
party to the proposed arrangement. To that answer 
the Catholic Bishops as a body have given their ad- 
hesion, and their Standing Committee now direct us 
to infoiTO the_ Royal Commission that under no cir- 
cumstances will the Catholics of Ireland accept a 
system of mixed education in Trinity College as a 
solution of their claims. 

Many persons set great store by bringing the youth 
of Ireland together during the formative years of 
College life, as a means of mitigating religious and 
political animosities, and developing the feelings of 
comradesliip in a common nationality which spring 
up naturally amongst fellow-students. TJjiquestion- 
ably these things are worth a great deal, but they are 
not to be attained ^ cramping the whole intellectual, 
religious, and political development of the best minds 
in Ireland within tlie limits of any one College. It 
may be open to question whether a country is the 
better _ educationally of being reduced to one Univer- 
sity ; it seems preposterous to confine it, as this scheme 
inevitably would, to cme College. 

If the Catholics of Ireland were to join the 
Episcopalian Protestants in Trinity Coll^« it ap- 
pears to be evident that the Royal 'University 
should die of inanition, and the CoD^es at 
Belfast and Cork become mere local institutions 
without University rank. This would be a disastrous 
development. Tliere is no precedent, as far ** 
know, 'for creating such a state of things. So far 
frona crowding millions of people into dependence on 
one College, the whole tendency of modern thought 
is towards the multiplication of places of higher edu- 


cation, and the Standing Committee of the Bisliops 
believe that this proposal would never have been made 
for Ireland e.vcept by persons with whom the supre- 
macy of Trinity College, Dublin, was of more conse- 
quence than the educational interests of the country. 

For other reasons that proposal is unacceptable. 
Trinity College is not popular ; it has an aiiti- 
Catholic and anti-National tradition, and, if it were 
ofiered to Catholics as the sole place in which they 
could follow University studies, it is entirely probable 
that the great majority of them would refuse to go 
there, and the Catholics cf Ireland would find them- 
selves thrown hack into tlie condition in which they 
were before the Royal University was established. 

Then it is well to bear in mind that, as a body, the 
Catholic students who seek a University desn'ee ai-e not 
rich, and would, as a rule, find the cost~of Trinity 
College prohibitive ; while its studies, which have run 
in one groove for ages, to suit tlie requirements of cer- 
tain classes of the community, could with difficulty be 
now brought into a modem shape, so as to meet the 
actual needs of the country. 

These considerations point to the conclusion that 
the Catholics, under the most favourable circimistaxices 
could never hope to be more in Trinity College than a 
helpless minority— a state of things which 

would probably be regarded with great equanimity by 
the persons who desire this solution of the Irish Uni- 
versity question. 

It has often been said that the Catholics, hv organi- 
sation and persistent effort, might, within a limited 
number of years, “capture” the College. This is far 
from certain. But, even if it were feasible, is it the 
development which the friends cf the College ov of 
education would desire 3 Would it make for' the re- 
ligious peace, which, cj-ki/pof/icsi, is the motive of 
making the experiment, to' nave a perpetual struggle 
for supremacy going on between two great sections of 
the College ? Would academic life be possible under 
these conTlitions? Yet such internecine strife would 
be inevitable, unless the Catholics consented to lie 
down in permanent subjection. 

There are other objections of more importance, be- 
cause they touch upon principle, to the acceptance of 
Trinity College, Dublin, as the place for the higher 
studies of the Catholics of Ireland. For years it has 
fciwn the wish of the Catholic Bishops of Ireland to 
give their ecclesiastical students the benefit of a Uni- 
versity education. At the present moment there is a 
regulation in force which requires all the students of 
Jlaynootli ColWe to take out a degree in the Royal 
University; and it has been the hope of the Bishops 
that, sooner or later, they should iiave a University, or 
at least a University College, in which thev might 
maintain a Tlieolc^cal Facnlty. That woulif be im- 
possible in Trinity College, Dublin. To Catholics, at 
sE events, it is evident that their ecclesiastical 
students could not be sent to reside there. 


-A coDege, whether for ecclesiastical or lay students 
is a home in which the students under a domestic dis- 
cipline into which religion largely enters, complete the 
education which began in their parents’ home. Public 
prayer, catechetical instruction, and the profession of 
a common religious faith are of the essence of col- 
legiate life. It is BO in the Colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and in Trinity College, Dublin, itself 
The few Catholics who study in these colleges do not 
invalidate the argument. They are exceptions and 
stand apart fr«n the common life. Being a few they 
are generally treated with special consideration lik'e 
guests in a family, but the college routine, with, its 
religious practices, goes on independently of them Ifc 
would be quite another thing if, instead of being a few 
they were equal, or nearly equal in number to the 
others, and, instead of being ignored in the Collece 
discipline, provision had to be made in it for tii«r 
religion also. A ^tem of this kind seems to be 
practical impossibility. Yon may have a Catholic 
College, or a Protestant College ; but yon cannot have a 
college which will be, at the same time, positively 
both Catholic and Protestant ; and the inevitable 
suit of an attempt to set up, for the first time in tlie 
histoiy of universities, an institution of the kind 
would, as regards religion, be negative— that is the 
exclusion of all religion. ’ ® 

That is mixed education in its most pernicious .Ia. 
velopment, and the Catholics of Ireland, who ha- 
borne for long years the penalties of their resista-n''^ 
to this system, can hardly be expected, now to 
parties to imposing it on themselves. " ’ ^ 
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^M*' *’* attempt to solve Hie University Question by a 

XXv' sei'enie of this kind is foredoomed to failure. It can 

^ * lead to no advantage to Catholics, but while it left 

Stnmling their grievances unredi*essed, and probably more ex- 
CommitteeJ asperating than ever, it might, very easily, prove the 
of Catholic ruin of the College whicli it was designed to serve. 
Bisliops. It is cyiite another thing wlien we come to speak of 
Dublin University. Students, of difierent religions, 
and of various social and political views, may frater- 
nise, with advantage, in the same University, and if 
a scheme were formulated for setting up in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin another College, in addition to 
Trinity College, we should be prepared to consider it 
with open, minds. 

In tlie evidence which was given before the Royal 
Commission of 1901, the views of the Catholic Bishops 
of Ireland on the whole question, apart from Trinity 
College, Dublin, were fully stated, and are now before 
you. It is unnecessary, therefore, to refer to them 
here, further Hian to express the conviction that the 
Catholics of Ireland, who are 74 per cent, of the whole 
population, and have shown in the Royal Universi^, 
not only by the number, but by the ability and attain- 
ments _ of tlieir students, their capacity for higher 
education, have a right to a University in harmony 
with their principles, in which the beat minds of the 
great mass of the nation might expand naturally, in 
accordance with its owui traoitioiis. 

Tlie Catholic Bishops of Ireland regard this as the 
true and adequate solution of the University Qirestion. 
It is a matter for regret that the Royal Commission 
of 1901 did not adopt it, but recommended iMtead, 
a reconstruction of the Royal University, by which it 
would he changed from a mere Examining Body into 
a Teaching University, in which " an autonomous 
Collwe on an. adequate and impressive scale” would be 
provided in Dublin for Catholics. 


That solution, as indeed any solution that would 
give us a College instead of a University, falls far 
Hioit of what the Catholics of Ireland have a right to 
claim. Tet tlie Bisliops, recognising that it would be 
a substantial gam for education, and impressed by 
the ruinous consequences wliich the deprivation of 
higher education entails upon every interest in the 
country;, have long since expressed their willingness 
to consider favourably a solution on the lines of the 
Report of the Commission. 

To sum up -^en, the Standing Com_mittee_ of the 
Catholic Bishops feel that they are safe in stating that 
the Catholics of Ireland would be prepared to accept 
any of the following solutions : — (1) A University for 
Catholics ; (2) a new College in the University of Dub- 
lin ;(3) a new College in the Royal University ; but 
that on no account would tiiey accept any^ scheme of 
Mixed Education in Trinity College, Dublin. 

We have the honour to be, sir, 

Tour obedient servants, 


Michael CAaniSAL Logue, 

Chainnan. 

^ Richaud Alphonses, \ 

BisJtop of Waterford and Zismorc; to 

J the Standing 

* Committee. ' 

Bishop of Down and Connor,/ 


Dublin, 25f/i July, 1006, 
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Statement with, reference to the Divinity School connected with Trinity College, Dublin, submitted by a 
Special Committee appointed by the Gleneral Synod of the Church of Ireland. 

Cl.'i — L pitter to the Secretary of the Commissi ux. 


Synod Hall, 

Christ Church Place, 
Dublin, 

July 31st, 1906. 

Dear Sir, 

In compliance with the request contained in 
your favour of die 22nd ult., addressed to the Hono- 
rary Secretaries of the General Synod of tlie Churcli 
of Ireland, I am directed by the Special Committee 
appointed by the Synod to deal with the subjects re- 
ferred to in your Commission, to send you the accom- 
panying statement of tlie claims of tlie Church upon 
the Divinity School of Trinity College, and upon the 
College and the University of Dublin. 

The' Appendices annexed to the Statement refer to 
the most miportant documents and proceedings men- 
tioned in it, and the Committee has requested the 
. Very Rev. John H. Bernard, d.d., Dean of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, and Archbishop Hin^s Lecturer 
in Divinity, and the Right Hon. Gerald EitzGibbon, 
LL.D., Chancellor of the United Dioceses of Dublin, 
Gleiidalough, and Kildare, to give oral evidence in 
support of the Statement, when called upon by your 
Commission. 


The House of Bishops will name some of their own 
members to give evidence, if permitted to do so. 

If it would be any convenience to you to have some 
additional copies of the Statement and Appendices in 
pamphlet form, for the use of your Commissioners, 
I can send them on your request. The original now 
sent has been signed by the Chairman, the Lord Arch- 
bisliop of Dublin, and by myse.lf as the Hon. Secretary 
of the Committee, on behalf of the General Synod, 

I have the honour to remain, 

Dear Sir, 

Tours faithfully, 

R. Wade Thompson, 

Hon. Secretary of the Special Committee. 

To tlie Secretary, 

Royal Commission on Trinity College, Dublin, 
and the University of Dublin, 

4 Upper Merrion Street, Dublin. 


(2.) — Resolution of 

On 25lh April, 1906, it was resolved by the General 
Synod : — 

That the Synod heartily accepts the suggestion 
of tlie letter from tiie Bench of Bishops, and ac- 
cordingly appoints a Committee which shall consider 
the subjects that maj- be referred to the Commireion 
of Inquiry into matters relating to Tiinity Col- 
lege ; and, if it seem necessary or expedient, shall 
tahe steps to bring before the Commissioners both 
' the present position of the Divinity School and tho 
claims upon it of the. Church of Ireland; and that 
the Committee be empowered, if it think necessary 


THE General Synod. 

or expedient so to do, to request Hie Grace the 
Primate to summon a special meeting of the Synod, 
by which the voice of the whole Church upon this 
subject may be beard. 

The Oommi1rt»e ■!» consist of: — The Archbi.sliopa 
and Bishops, together with Lord Clonbroofc, Sir A. 
Coote, Lord Justice EitzGibbon, Dr. R. Kyle Knox, 
Mr. A. Samuels, k.c., Rt. Hon. J. H. Campbell, 
Capt. R. Wade Thompson, Archdeacon of Derry, 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, Canon Pooler, Archdeacon 
■of Dublin. Dean of Clogher, Dean of Cork, and 
Canon O’Connor. 
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(3.) — Staxemidnt of the Special Committee appointed by the General Synod of tlie Church of State- 
Ireland to bring before the Royal Commission on Trijiity College, Dublin, and the Dniversifcy xxVi. 
of Dublin, the present position of the Divinity School connected with Trinity College, Dublin, 
and the claims of the Clmrch of Ireland upon that School and upon the College and University. 
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The Committee, in compliance with the invitation 
of the Commissioneis, dated 22nd June, 1906, submits 
idle following Statement on behalf of tho Genei-al 
Synod of the Clmrch of Ireland. 

For the earlier history of the proceedings relating 
to the subject of this Statement, reference is made to 
tho Report and Evidence of the Belmoro’ Commission 
(1878). Appendices A, B, C, D, hereto annexed, con- 
tain information as to subsequent correspondence and 
negotiations. Appendices E and F contain references 
to the Charters and Statutes, and to Judicial Declara- 
tions us to their oflect. Appendix G gives a list of the 
Endowments applied to tlie piu-poses of the Divinity 
School. 


I. Connection between the Chuhch of Ieeland and 
the UNivaasiTX of Dublin. 

Juiliment The connection between the Church of Ireland and 
AiafrJ. the University of Dublin has always been most in- 
limate, as one of the main purposes which the founders 
eoMWS) University had in view was that a learned 

(Rojirt, Ministry for the service of the Church should be edu- 
Md^jwrt trained within Trinity College. 

As in all the older Universities of leputc, the 
«ion, p.9. Faculty which was held to be the first in dignity was 
the Faculty of Theology. Degrees in Divinity have 
ShcUio been granted since tlie original foundation; and one 
iQeo. IU-, of the three Fellows named in the original Charter 
^.Appon- (Luke Challoner) was the first Professor of Divinity. 

Up to the year 1873 no Divinity Degree could be 
obtained by anyone who was not a clergyman of the 
Church of Ireland or of a Church in communion there- 
with; and the instruction riven by the Divinity 
Professors has, from the foundation up to tho present 
day, been given in accordance with the tenets of the 
Irish ChurclL 

But the Divinity School has a more intimate rela- 
tionship to the Church of Ireland than is established 
even by these well-laiown facts. For the Divinity 
School of Dublin University, unlike those of Oxford 
and Cambridge, has not only instructed its students 
in Scientific TheoloCT ; it has trained them directly 
for the service of the Anglican Communion, and es- 


pecially for tlie Irish branch of that Communion. 
Consequently there has never existed, or been required, 
any Training College or Theological Seminal^ in con- 
nection with the Irisli Church. Its Divinity School 
is, on the one hand, a professional School like the 
Schools of Medicine and of Law ; and it also supplies 
the place of a . Theological College. It tlius discharges 
two distinct functions, the second of which has always 
been exercised in the interest of the Church of Ire- 
land, as distinguished from that of other religious 
bodies whose students may avail themselves of the 
opportunities whioli the Scliool offers for theological 
study. So important has it been regarded, both by 
Church and College, that tlie Divinity School should 
be carried on in co-operation witti the authorities of 
thci liisb. Cliurdi, that so far back as 1790 tlie Board 
adepted as text-hooks works in Divinity iH'comiuended 
to thorn by the Irish Bishops; and for ins last century 
it has been the general practice of the Bishops lo re- Befcora 
quire the production of the Divinity Testimonium anunla- 
from Iririi candidates for Holy Orders. Since. Dises- • 

tablislinient, the vast majority of those who havehron 
ordained in Ireland, or promoted to ecclesiastical 
offices in the Church of Ireland, have lv?en Graduates 
of the Univeisity of Dublin, and have received their 
theological education and training in the Divinity 
School. 

Many donations and bequests have been made to 
Trinity College not only for purposes distinctly eccle- 
siastical, but also for general purposes with the view 
of serving the Church, whose interests and those of 
the University were identical. The names of the liatol 
numerous Church Dignitaries who have been the chief i 

benefactors of the College will, of themselves, establish ^u. Caleh- 
tliis significant fact. 

Before we pass on to urge the importance of main- 
taining unimpaired the ancient connection between 
. Church and College, we would remark that in the 
event (which we should deplore) of this connection 
being severed, and of the consequent redistribution of 
College revenues, it would be unjust if the Church 
which has aided in so many ways to build up the 
reputation, and the financial resources, of Trinity 
College were not treated with liberalily, and lield en- 
titled to full compensation for any diversion of the 
funds which were originaEy intended iu large mea- 
sure for her special benefit. We hold that security 
should be given for the preservation of the revenues 
at present devoted to the support of £he Divinity 
School; and we point out that the findings of the EepOTt, 
Belmore Commission explicitly recognised our rights 
in this regard. Even when Mr. Gladstone proposed See speech 
to separate the Theological Faculty from Trinity Col- 
lege (a proposal which we repudiate) he not only ad- isfs. ' 
mitted the claims of the Cliurcli of Ireland to have 
the private endowments of the Divinity School trans- 
ferred to the Church, but he also urged that the Church 
should be endowed with fifteen years’ purchase of the 
total annual expenditure upon the School, with 
£16,000 to be added as compensation for buildings. 

While these statements confirm our case, the remedy- 
proposed by their authors is not that which we recom- 
mend. On the contrary, we contend that the claim 
for compensation should be avoided, by permitting 
the usefulness of the University and of the Divinity 
School to the Members of the Church to continue. 

A sum of £372,331 was paid over at Disestablish- SeeS2lS3 
ment out of the Chui-ch Fund to tlie Trustees of May- 
nooth College in lieu of the annual grant pi-evionsly Appenalx^' 
paid out of the Imperial revenues, and they were also 
released from a building debt of £20,000. Provision 
on a like basis was made for the Presbyterians. If 
the Divinity School be severed from Trinity College, 
it, too, in common justice, must be endowed out of 
public funds, for the resources of Trinity CoUege 
should not be crippled to make good any loss inflicted 
upon the Church. Bat we do not desire any severance 
of the Divinity School from the Universi^; and we 
go on to point out the importance of the connection 
between them, in the interest of the University as 
well as of the Church. 

L2 
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II. COSXZCTIOX BETWEEN' THE ChURCH AND UXIVEBSIIX 

BENEFICIAL TO BOTH. 

_(a) Tliis eonoicction is beneficial to the I7nu^ersi#y. 
■\Vitlioat ft Theological Faeultj-, a Unipersity is with- 
out one of its most effective instruments of culture; 
Theology is the “ Queen of Sciences,’’ and is con- 
cerned with the higliest topics of hmuan interest. It 
lias been found in the ease of modern foundations, 
such ;is London University and Victoria Univereity, 
that the esclusicn of Theology, which was at first 
attempted, was not in tlie best interests of learning; 
and both of those vigorous institutions have recently 
established Tlieologieal Faculties, side by side with 
tlii^ee of Law and ]iledicine. The experience of the 
past fifty years has shown that the increasing demand 
fur technical edueatiijn, and die early separation of 
students into the v.irious professional schools, render 
more desirable than ei-er the maintenance of a Faculty 
whf.'se interests promote instead of competing with the 
philosophical, classical, and literary studies without 
which a University is unworthy of 'its name. 


The numbers and the positions of the Clerical Gradu- 
ates of Dublin University who, having qualified for 
Holy Orders here, have enteiwl the service of the 
Anglican Communion iu other parts of the Empire, 
ana in Foreign Countries, establish the fact that the 
usefulness of the Divinity School, and the credit which 
it brings to the Univoi-sity of Dublin, are not confined 
to Ireland. 

The fact that Divinity Students pay no special fees 
for their theological instruction in addition fe. their 
Arts fees — a privilege attached to no other professional 
school, and attached to the Divinity School from the 
foundation of the University — not oisly shows the 
intimacy of the connection between the School and 
Ihe University at large, but illustrates the magnitude 
of the compensation which must be made to the 
Church from public sources, if ilie candidates for her 
iTinistry should be deprived of so large a benefit. 


IU. — AsOiSALOOS CONDtllOX OF THE PRESENT OOVERN- 
IN'O BODE OF THE DlVtNirY SCHOOL. 


Moreover a Theological Faculty in a country lihe 
Ireland, where religions difierences are conspicuous, 
cannot be organised efficiently except iu connection 
with definite theological instruction, such as that 
which is provided in the existing Divinity Scliool of 
the Univereity of Dublin. No tests ” are, indeed, 
proposed to candidates for Divinitv Degrees. Tliat 
would be ss undesirable as it would be inconsistent 
with Fawcett’s Act of ld73. But while EMmiiuitions 
in Theology can be held, under certain eonditious, 
without offending the religious susceptibilities of those 
who do not profess the creed of their examiners, it is 
impossible to provide theolt^cai Trachitig which shall 
be satisfactory to all denominations alike. A Faculty 
which is not allowed to teach is deprived of more than 
half its usefulness as an instrument of culture. 


It mav be iu the interests of the University and of 
Irish education that provision for religious instrnc- 
lion for Rcinan Catholics, or for other religious bodies, 
should be made within Trinity College, side by side 
with that which is coeval with’ the foundation of the 
L mversity. Such a duplication of theological instruc- 
tion has been attempted elsewhere, as at Bona and at 
Breslau. But whether a system of this hind be adopted 
at Dublin in the future or not, wo protest in the inte- 
rwts of University Education against the total expul- 
sion of theological studies. 


See Report 


olon. pp. 

J.8. 


^Ve add one olher practical consideration. The ex- 
pulsion of Theology would cause a serious diminution 
111 the number of students who come to Trinity Col- 
lege, and would gravely affect its annual income. The 
College is no loser by its expenditure upon the Divinity 
School (about £3,000 per annum, exclusive of private 
endowments), but, on the contrary, it gains in revenue 
by the large number of students who come to Dublin 
to participate in the theological instruction there pro- 
vided. A.t this moment the number of students on 
ihe faooks_ who either are or intend to be Divinity 
Students is between 180 and 200 — the average for many 
years past. Nor should it be forgotten that the num- 
ber of Clergy who take out the Degrees of Master and 
Doctor is remarkably large, as compared with the num- 
ber of those who come from other professions. 


We have now spoken of the purposes for which 
Trinity College was founded, ami of the benefits to 
both Church and University due to the presence of the 
Divinity School within the College. 

It has next to be pointed out that the changes intro- 
duced by Fawcett’s Act in the constitution of the 
College hare brought about a situation which is in- 
consistent with the welfare of the Divinity School. 
Before the date of that Act, every member of the 
Board of Trinity College was necessarily a member 
of the Church of Ireland, and the majority of the 
Boai-d were in Holy Orders. This gave the Gliurcli 
reason for confidence that the Divinity School, which 
was luider the exclusive control of the Board, would 
be administered with sympathetic regard to tlie inte- 
rest of the Church, and with special knowledge as to 
the i-equirements of theological study. But these con- 
ditions no longer exist. 


Fellowships are now open to persons of all creeds. 
Tlie number of Fellows who have taken Holy Oi-ders 
in the Church of Ireland since Fawcett's Act is but 
three. _ Thus the Church has lost all guarantee as to 
the religious profession of those who govern the Divin- 
ity School wiih which she is so intimately connected. 
The situation is not only fraught with peril to the 
Church, but is, in itself, indefensible. A Board, in. 
the constitution of which Theolc^ and Religion are 
wholly unconsideied, cannot satisfaetorilv oversee the 
detailed functions of a Faculty of Theology ; still less 
is it competent to discharge the duties of appointing 
Professors of Divinity who are to train candidates for 
Holy Orders, and of controlling the text-books from 
which teaching is to be given. 


The position of the ’Visitors of the University in 
relation to the Divinity Sdiool is also unsatisfactory. 
The Archbishop of Dublin is no longer a Visitor his 
place being filled since 1880 by the Lord Chief Justice 
for the time being, who may not be (and actually is 
not) a member of the Chureh. of Ireland— the conse- 
quence being_ that there e.vists no satisfactorv and 
competent tribunal before which a Professor of Di- 
vinity could be brought for any doctrinal aberration 
however grave. ’ 


For tliese reasons — educational and financial— we 
liold that the maintenance' of the Divinitv &hooI 
wit.bin Tmnity College is advantageous to the' College. 

(b) It is also advantageous to the Chvreh, and the 
advantage is so greet that it would be difficult to com- 
pensate for its loss. It is essential to the well-being 
of the Church that she should have a learned Clem- 
who have received a liberal education along with Lav-- 
men, in the free atmosphere of a great University 
who know what laymen are thinking about, who are 
abreast of the philosophical and scientific movements 
of the day, and who have learnt to tolerate and respect 
the religious opinions of those who difier from tfom 
In our judgment, the high culture and the open air 
of a University are better for our Teachers than the 
close atmosphere of a Theolc^cal College. "We there- 
fore protest against any attempt to deprive our Clergy 
of that liberal education which they have enjoved for 
three centuries, and whicii it was' one of the main 
purposes of the foundvrs of the Universitv of Dublin 
to supply. 


. .u condition of the governing body 

of the Divinity School has been repeatedly acknow"- 
Icaged by the highest ftce.demic authorities, 

(i) Provost Lloyd said — 

_ There are grave difficulties iu the Board continu- 
ing to govern the Divinity Sdiool. 

(ii) Dr. Salmon wrote in 1876 

Its present condition is plainly anomalous It is 
pverned by a ^y which is now theoretically open 
to persoM of all religions, and whicli at no dist^t 
time will actually be so. The Divinity School of 
Trimty College will practically be lost to tlie Church 
® wEe^er the body which appoints the 
Lecturers, which controls their teaching, and whicli 
pt^ribes the courses of study, consists of persras 
ei^ther not members of the dhurch, or in whom 
though nominally members of it, ihe Bishops who 
^ve hitherto recognised the certificates of the School 
can leet no confidence. 


R^ortof 

Commis- 


Eaportol 

Commls- 


(Brtdenco 
12th June,' 
1902), Vol, 
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RejjorioC (iii) Dv. Traill said in 1878— 

Commls- As the Board of Trinity College may at some 

Ippenilis fnture_jeriod not consist of Churchmen, provision 
0. should Be made, at least, that only such members of 

it as aro Churchmen should have governing powers 
in respect of the Divinity School. Further, as the 
recognition of our Divinity Testimonium by the 
Bishops of the Church of Ireland is only discretion- 
ary, it is very important that they should, as far as 
possible, be brought into intimate connection with 
the government of the Divinity School. 

(iv) At a meeting of the University Council, 18th 
June, 1879, it was resolved by eleven votes to thre^— 

That it is expedient that tlie Bishops of the Church 
of Ii'eland should be invited to take part in the 
gover-nment of the Divinity School. 

In the negotiations which were carried on between 
the Board of Trinity College and the Bishops of the 
Church of Ireland during tiie 3'ears 1873-1881, it was 
repeatedly admitted by the Board tlrat the existing 
system needed modification. 

Thus on 15th January, 1876, the Board resolved — 

Appendix That the control and management of the Divinity 
B.N’os.xi., School of the Clinvcli of Irelaird be transferred to a 
Council appointed by the Church of Iceland, re- 
serving the statutable rights of the existing Pro- 
fessors and Lecturers. 

Apjipmlix, Board wrote to the Bishops that, inter 

B.N0.XV. alia, they would approve of the duties of the Visitors 
of the University in regard to the Divinity Scliool 
being transferred to the Archbishops and Bishops. 

As time went on, the Board became less willing to 
concede any part of its prerogatives in regard to the 
control of the Divinity School; and it refused in 
1903 to entertain any proposition which would remove 
the patronage of the Divinity Professors from the 
Board, or give the Bishops any voice in such patron- 
age. 

Finally, in 1905, the Board informed the Bishops 
that there were “statutable difficulties" which ren- 
dered it impossible for it to consent even to the pro- 
posal that the appointments of Divinity Pi-ofessors 
should be left in the hands of the seven senior among 
the Fellows who were members of the Church of Ire- 
land — a suggestion which liad been tentatively put 
forward as a way out of the controversy, and which 
Eeportof was originally made to the Belmore Commission by 
Fellows, including Mr. Barlow, Dr. Abbott, ani 
sion.p.sj. Mr. Gray, who are now members of the Board. 

In these cii’cumstances, it becomes our duty as 
Churclimen to ask for a revision of the constitution 
of the body by which the Divinity School is controlled. 
We submit that the time has come when the anoma- 
lous condition of tilings which we have described 
should be terminated, and that the control of the 
Divinity School should be entrusted to a new Govern- 
ing Body. 


(2) It is no less essential that the Governing Body Statk- 
should be composed of men wlio are possessed of ade- mest 
quate theological knowledge. Tlieoilo^ is a science, NXVI. 
quite as much as Law or 3Iedicine or Kngineering, and *“ 
the body which controls tlie Faculty of Theology ought 
to be a body whose decision will command the confi- 
dence oi theological experts. The specialisation of 
studies has made it increasingly difficult for the same 
men to control efliciently Faculties of Arts, Science, 

Law, Medicine, and Divinity. This arrangement, which 
may have worked well one hundred years ago, is not in. 
accordance with modem views of Education, and expert 
assistance has already been provided for the govern- 
ment of the other Professional Schools. 

If the Theological Faculty and the Divinity School 
are to do their work efficiency, and if tlie best men are 
to be chosen for Professorships and Lecturerships, the 
control must be vested in a body composed of persons 
who can decide with the authority of knowledge. 

Sti mmary. 

It thus appears from a review of the history that the 
connection between the Church of Ireland and the 
Divinity School has always been close and intimate, 
and that the needs of the Church have consistently been 
recognised as determining in large measure the educa- 
tional policy of the School. This is in strict acetnd- 
ance with the trust imposed on the University by the Appendix 
Statutes and Charters of successive Sovereigns. E. 

(1) We ask tliat this connection, .sliall be continued. 

(2) In order that the administration of the School may 
be carried on in a manner satisfactory to the Church of 
Ireland in future, we ask further tliat the government 
of the School be h’ansferred to a new Academic Body in 
communion with the Church of Ireland, and in includ- 
ing persons of recognised authority as Theologians, with 
some representatives of the Episcopal Bench. 

(3) We ask, also, in the words of the unanimous reso- 
lution of the University Council of 18th June, 1879, 

“That the annual sum at present expended on the 
Divinity School of Trinity College be secured for the 
permanent endowment of that School.” 

(4) We claim that those whom we represent shall not 
be deprived of the advantages hitherto enjoyed fay them, 
in an education fitting Ministers of Beligiou for their 
calling, and in the Degrees which are the appropriate 
recognition of their attainments. 

(5) We claim also that the Students of our own Faith, 
who form the laige majorily^ of the present students of 
the University, shall not be deprived of the ministra- 
tions and teaching of their Beugion, as hi^erto pro- 
vided for them within the walls of Trinity CoH^e ; and 
we declare our belief that the exclusion of Beligioa 
from Collegiate teaching and discipline is repugnant to 
the feelings of the great majority of the educated classes 
of our countrymen. 


Appendix. 


Belmoro 

Commli- 



IV. Proiiosiiions for Beform. 

Tarious propositions have been made as to the cmi- 
stitution of this Governing Body, some of which we 
have appended to this statement. We suggest that it 
might be formed upon the model of the University Coun- 
cil, representing the several Classes who are qualified 
to control a professional School, or who are chiefly in- 
terested in it. But we submit that there are two essen- 
tial conditions which must be observed : — 

(1) All the members of the Governing Body of the 
Divinity School must be members of the Cliurch of Ire- 
land or in communion therewith, if the Church is to re- 
tain her confidence in the Divinity School as a place of 
training for her Qergy. This has been admitted many 
times 1^ persons speaking on behalf of the Collie — in- 
cluding Dr. Carson, afterwards Vice-Provost, the nine 
Fellows above referred to, and the present Provost, 
Dr. Traill. 


But we make no exclusive claim, and we shall welcome 
any provision that can be made for giving to others 
advantages in the future analogous to those which we 
have enjoyed in the past. The Governing Body of 
Trinity College has declared its willingness to co- 
operate with ^e Authorities of other leading Denomina- 
tions in providing them with facilities for Eeligious 
Education. While welcoming any advance in that direc- 
tion, we deprecate any attempt to deprive us of ad- 
vantages which we appreciate, in the vain expectation of 
diminishing .sectarian diflerences by minimising the in- ^ 
fluence of Beligion on University Education. tlxof 

Signed ou behalf of the General Synod of the Church 
of Irelend. 

J. F. Dublis, Chairman. 

B. Waue Thompsok, Hon. Secretary. 

July 31st, 1006. 
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APPENDIX A. 


XXVI. 


LORD BELMOEE’S BlIX OF 1879. 


Early ia the Seisioii of 1879 Lord Belmore ijitrodncsd 
into tliB House of Lords "Tlie Divinity School 
(Church of Ireland) Bill,” which was os fol- 
lows : — 


A BILL 


Intituled 


dn -Icf to make yroiiision for the piture control ouci 
inanagement of the Divinity fiehool heretofore con- 
nected with Trinity College mnZ the University of 
Dxiblin. 

Wheeeas a School of Divinity has long existed in 
Trinity College and the Universi^ of Duldin, witlv 
certain professorships, lectureships, exhibitions, and 
pri 2 es, and certain private endowments for the teaoh- 
ing of divinity and promotion of religious learning in 
the said School of Divinity in connection with the 
Church of Ireland ; 

A.& 1879. vrhereas by the University of Dublin Tests Act, 

1873, it was eunoted that after the passing of bho said 
Act no person sliould be required, to enable liim to 
obtain any of the rights and privileges, or to take or 
hold any of the offices, of or in Die said University or 
College, to belong to any specified church, sect, or 
denomination ; but it was thereby provided that in 
the construction, of the said Act the word “office” 
should not, so long as the University of Dublin should 
continue to teach and to grant degrees in faculty of 
theology, apply to any professor or lecturer in divi- 
nity ; 

And whereas it appears by tlie Eeport of Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners appointed to inquire into 
certain matters relating to Trinity College, Dublin, 
consequent upon the passing of the Irish Churcli Act, 
1869, and of the University of Dublin Tests Act, 
1873, that the private endowments, the particulars 
wheieof are set forth in the Schedule to this Act, are 
vested in or are receivable by the College for the pur- 
pose of and in connection with tho said Divinity 
School ; and, further, tliat the. total average expendi- 
ture of Trinity College on the Divinity Scliool during 
the three years ending the twentieth November, ono 
tliousand eight hundred and seventy-seven, woe two 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-seven pounds and 
sixteen shillings, over and above the said private 
endowments. 

And whereas it is expedient to transfer the control 
and mmiagement of the said >Schnol of Divinity to tlie 
Church of Ireland, subject to the conditions and in 
the manner and u^ou the terms licreinafter provided, 
and to make provisiem for tho transfer of the funds 
hitherto applicable tliercto : 

Be it tlierefore enacted by the Quean’s Most Exool- 
lent Majesty by and with the advico and consant of 
tlie Lords Spintnnl and Temporal, and Commons, in 
this present Parliament assembled, anil by tho nn- 
thori^ of tJie same, as follows : — 

Short Title !• This .4ct may be cited as the Divinity School 
(Church of Ireland) Act, 1879. 

Oom- 2. This Act shall commence and liave effect from 

Saotof immediately after the first day of October, ono 

Aflt, thousand eight liundred and sevonty-nino, whicli limn 

is in this Act referred to as the commencement li this 
Act. 

ot 3. From and after the commencement of this Act 
8c^l. Divinity School Iieretofcere connected with tho 

said University and College, and tlie govermnent, 
control, and monagouieut tlioveof, -shall, subject to 
the provisions licreinafter contained, and with the as- 
sent of the Eepreaentative Body of tho Church of Ire- 
land, incorpowited by Her Majest/s Letters Patent 
of the 15th day of October, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventy, under the name of tho Eeprusenta- 
tivp Church Body, ho transferred to the Eepresenla- 


tive Chiii'ch Body, and from and after such transfer 
the Represenlativo Church Body aliall recoivo and 
hold the sums to bo paid, as provided by this Act, 
upon trust to apply the same for tho maintenanoo of 
a Divinity School, and for tlio teaching of divinity 
and promotion of religious learning in such school for 
the members of and in connection with tho Church 
of Ireland i Provided always, that tho said Divinity 
School and tho execution by the Bepresontativo 
Church Body of the trusts imposed by this Act, and 
tho appointment of professors and lecturers theroiii, 
shall bo subject to such regulations as may from tiino 
to time be made in tliat behalf by tlio Governing Body 
d£ the Church of Ireland, according to tho constitu- 
tion of Uie said Church for tho timo being, so tliat 
sucli regulations be not repugnant to any law or 
statute or to the trusts hereby created. 

4. Every professor, lecturer, and other pm-sen who savlnit oi 
at tho passing of tliis Act shaJl hold any office in or ritthisof 
in connection with tlio said Divinity School shall con- 

tinue to hold such office until tlio dotemiiaation ^“”1" 
thereof by death, resignation, efflux of time, or otlior- a,lj5ooi^o( 
wise, in tlie same manner and subject to tho like con- Univorsity 
ditions and iibligations, anil with tlio same rights and 
privileges, and shall continue to be paid out of the 
snino fnmis hy tlio saiuo iiorsons and in tho same man- 
ner in ail rospoctn as if this Act had nut been }>a.HStid, 
unless aiicli imrson shall at any time, by writing 
niidcr Ills hand, cimstmi to hold sneh oliiixi iiiidor 
tlio govaniiiiont, eoutiDl, and niamigoiiK'iit of tho 
R-opresontativi' Cluiii'li. Body, or to n'cuivo jiayniwil, 
fill' tho sanio from tlio ilepri'Himtatiw (Hiiii-eli Body. 

5. Fimn and aftor tho comuioncuiuoiit of this Act, xinnuforof 
with tlio assont of the Eopveaontativo Cliuir.h Body, iirlvivta 
and subject to the rights of tho profcssocs and other 

officora lioroinboforo nionticmcd, tlio several private 
ondowmeiits and sums Inu-otoforo vested in or recoiv- 
•ablo by tlic said Otdlege, or by any other porson or 
per.suns ujion. trust for or for tho purposes of tlio 
said Divinity Solioyl, and tho imvliciilara wliercof ju'u 
set fortli in tho schedule to this Act, shall bo vcslod 
in and receivable by tlio Eeprosontativo C3iui'cli Body, 
upon the soma trusts and for the same puriiiiscs lu 
cunneotion with tho Scliool U-aiisforrod uiiilor tliis 
Act upon or to which the snaio would have been held 
i* I'oeeivofl for the as'id Divinity Schooil if tliia Act 
had not boon pussod, or so nearly thexulo ns tho 
chango of oircunistances will admit. 

6. From and after tlio CMimicucoinunt of tliis Act rnviuouu 
thoro filiali, with tho assont of tho Eeprosoutativo Jiy'Trlaity 
Chnwdi Body, bo paid by l.'rinity Collogo, by four 

iKpial and nvow quarlorly instalmonl-s, on every first 
day (if Jamiary, first day of April, firat day chE .Inly, 
and first day of Oclobor in ovory yem-, tho first pay- 
ment thoroof to ho ninilo on Ihu first day of iTanuary, 

Olio Ihonsaiid eight liuniU'od and oighty, to tho Ec- 
prosentativo Ohurcli Body, to he applied as Imroiii- 
aftov provided, the aiimial sum of two thousmid 
eight miudrod and sixt-y-soveu ]uuinils sixteen sliil- 
liugs, anhiect to dednetions of any iiayimunts mado ur 
to bo maiu' to profeasovs or officers who ai\i in offieo 
at tho time of the passing of lliia Act during their 
tenure nf office under the iirovisions lieroinboforo con- 
tained : I'riividod tliat it shall bo lawful for tho said 
CoUogo, subject t-n such rights as aforesaid of tlio pro- 
fessors and other offleors, from iiiiio to tinio, or at 
any t-imo, to rodouni and detormino the liahility to 
pay the said annual sum, nr any part Ihoreof by pay- 
ment to tlio Eoprosontabive Oliurdi Body of sudi capi- 
tal sum ns, at tlio rate of four pmtnils por contnni 
por annum, would bo snfficiont to provide tho samo 
annual sum, and tho Eeproflentotivo Church Body 
shall stand posscHsed of such eajiitn! sum so paid, 
upon kiiBt to invest tho f.amo and to apply the in- 
fiomo IhcrooE only upon tho trusts and for tho pur- 
poses hei-oby onantenl with regard to Die said annual 
sum. 

7. Tlio atudenta of Trinity College shall bo eii- '•Wnlty'* 

titl^, as liitlierto, -to receive instruction in S’Sva 
Divinity in tho School, and the cortificatos of the instiuotion 
professors relating thereto, free of charge. B^ok'fecs 
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8. Tlie llupresentative Olim-ch Body may, -sritli the 
approval of such Governing Body of the said Cliurch 
as aforesaid, delegate to a council, committee, or other 
Body, to he appointed hy such Governing Body or 
by the Eepresentotive Church Body with its ap- 
proval, all or any of the power's for the govern- 
ment, control, management, or regulation of the 
said Divinity School conferred on the Ilepresenta- 
tive Ohin't'h Body hy this Act. 

9. The said University and College shall pemit the 
nso and occupation, within the said College, by the 
professors, teachers, and students of Divini^ in the 
School of Divinity hereby transfen-ed, of such lecture- 
rooms, examination rooms, and other apartments or 
buildings, and tlie enioyment of such facilities as may 
bo reasonably rotjuirea tor the purposes of said School, 
subject to such conditions for the maintenance of col- 
legiate discipline or otlierwise, and upon such terms 
as may be agreed upon by and bebweeji the governing 
bodies of the said University, College, and School re- 
spectively ; but such use, occupation, and enjoyment 
shall he permitted free of pecuniary charge. 

10. The said University and College may from 
time to time ponnit the like use, occupation, and en- 
joyment hy Uie professors, teachers, and students of 
any other school or scluiols of Divinity in connection 
with any other rriigious denomination or denomina- 
tions in Ireland, subject to such conditions and upon 
such terms as may from time to time be agreed 
upwn by and between the Goveniing indies of the 
said University College, and each such school re- 
Bpootively. 

11. Nothing contained in this Act shall affect the 
faculty of the University of Dublin for granting De- 
grees in Divinity, or tlie powers of the said Univer- 


sity to make provisions, from time to time, for pre- State- 

Boribing and ascertaining, by examinatien or other- ubnt 

wise, tbe qualiflcations of candidates for such degrees, XXVI. 
and to regulate the granting of the same as by the 
said University may he deemed expedient. 


SCHEDULE. 


rsiVATE EXDOWMia'TS.* 


Amount oC Oiigiaal 
I Endowment, oi 
1 Annual Income 
now produced 
: tlierefrotn. 


I Atclibishop EJng. For Divinity Lee- 
1 [ ture. 

I ArchWahop King. i For likepnrposas, . 

op Forster, .iPrUea. 

Dr. Downes, . FIveEsWbitions. . 
■ I Dr. Downes, . i Frizes for Writron 


Dr. Downes, 

Committee of ilie 
Irish Society. 

Committee of the 
Irish Society. 
VorionsPonndera, iKylcFrize, 


£ a d. 

600 0 0 late Irish 
currency. 
600 0 0 late Irish 
currency. 
16 0 0 annually. 


Frizes for Extern- 


7 7 8 annually. 


10 0 0 annually. 
9 10 1 annually. 


10 0 0 annually. 


• See Appandii a lor a fuller and more nccunite statement of the 
Endowments applied to the purposes of the Divinity School 


DiaoussroNS aeising 


I. Meeting of General Synod, April, 22, L879. 

Upon the 22nd April, 1879, the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, as Chairman of the Divinity School Committee 
(which had been appointed by the General Synod of 
1878, with full powers to take such action in relation 
to tlie Divinity School aa occasion might re^uii'e), pre- 
sented its Eeport to the Synod. In that Report it was 
stated that a Bill (drafted by the Hon. David Plunket, 
M.P.), had been introduced, at the request of the Com- 
mittee, by Lord Belmore and the Bishop of Meath in 
the House of Lords ; tliat the Lord Chancellor had, on 
that nocasion, given his opinion that the proposal con- 
tained in the Bill ought to be suhmitt^ to the General 
Synod, and tlie Senate of the UnivCTsity _; and that aa 
(in tho opinion of the Committee) it vraa important that 
the Synod should state whetliei the Bill met their ap- 
probation, the following resolution had been appended 
by the Committee to their Report for the consideration 
of tho Synod : — 

" That the Synod hei'eby expresses its earnest de- 
sire that tile Dill intsxsduoed into the House of 
Lords by Lord Belmore for the future management 
and control of the Divinity .School shall receive the as- 
sent of Parliament with as little delay as possible.’ 


II. Meeting of General Synod, April2^, 1879. 

Accordingly, on the 26tli of April, 1879, the ahov^ 
mentioned resolution was proposed by the Bishop cu 
Meath, and seconded by Lord Belmore. 

To that Motion the following Amaidment was pro- 
posed hy the Bev. J. W. Stubbs, D.D., f.t.c.d,, and se- 
conded by A. Traill, Esq., pl.d., p.t.c.d. . 

“ I Tlvat in the opinion of this Sjmod it is not ad- 
visable that Trinity College, Dublin, shall cease to 


OF Loan BELMons’s Bin,. 

teach Theology to the members of the Church of Ire- 
land, or that the control of the Divinity Schoed shall 
be removed from the Provost and Senior Fellows ; 
provided that sufficient guarantees be afforded to the 
Irish Church that the teaching shall be in conformity 
with its dootrii^, and that the funds at present allo- 
cated to the Divinity School shall remain intact. 

"n._!^at the following arrangements would, in 
the opinion of the Synod, secure results satisfactory 
to the Church : — 

1. The Visitors of the Divinity School and of its 

Professors, and the Judges in the case of 
charges ci unsound Theological teaching, 
shall be the Archbishops of Armaeh and 
Dublin. 

2. All Professorsliips and Lectureships in the 

Divinity School shall he open to graduates 
in Divinity of the University of Dublin. 

3. In the case of a vacancy in a Professorship, 

the Irish Bishops shall nominate to the Board 
of Trinity College for election a fit person, 
under the same regulations as He in force 
at present with regard to the nomination of 
Law, Medical, and other Professors by the 
Academic Council. 

4. Assistant Lecturers shall be annually elected 

by the Board, subject to the approval of the 
Archbishop of Dublin.* All Assistant L«- 
turers who are not at present annually elec- 
ted to retain their existing rights. 

5. The Professors shall form a Board of Theo- 

logical studies to recommend from time to 
time changes in ttie Theological Course. No 
such change to be made hy the Provost and 
Senior Fellows without the consent of ^e 
Visitors of the Theological School. 

tbe nomination of Assistant 


-T, vrhanmoviDBliis amendment, that he wa« wffllns to altar Olauie i eoasto lea-' 

to the approval ol the Bl, hops generally. 
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6. In all questions connected with the discipline 
of the Theological School no member of the 
Board of Trinity College shall rote unless he 
is a member of the Clmroh of Ireland, but 
his place shall be taken pro hac vice by the 
next Fellow in order of seniority who is a 
member. 

7. A fixed sum, not exceeding £3,000 annually, 
shall be set apart for the maintenance of the 
Divinity School. But the Provost and Senior 
Fellows, with tlie consent of the Visitors and 
of the two Archbishops sliall have the power 
to alter the prcqjortion of the salaries pay- 
able to the several Professors and Lec- 
turers.” 

On the motion of the Bishop of Cork, seconded by 
the_Eev. G. Salmon, D.D., the debate was adjourned 
unM the foUowing Wednesday, and the following reso- 
lution was passed : — 

“That the Synod requests the Archbishops and 
Bishops to invite tlie Board of Trinity College to con- 
fer with them on the future management and control 
of the Divinity School, and to communicate the result 
of the conference to the Synod as soon as convenient 
before the close of the present session.” 


III. Meeting of General Synod, April 26, 1879. 

On the 26th of April, 1879, the following Resolu- 
tions were moved by the Rev. G. Salmon, D.n., and 
seconded by the Right Hon. Wm. Brooke, q.c., and 
adopted : — 

“ I. That, in the opinion of this Synod, gross in- 
justice will be done to the Churdi of Ireland if some 
security is not given for the continuance of its 
Divinity School, corresponding to that which was 
provided for tlie Roman Catholics and tlie Presby- 
terians in the Act of 1869. 

II. That in consequence of the changes made by 
the Dublin University Act of 1873, it is necessary 
to the security of the Churdi of Ireland that legis- 
lation should take place with reference to the fol- 
lowing points : — 

1. That all restrictions limiting professorships 

or other offices in the Divinity School to the 
Fellows of Trinity College should be re- 
moved, uow that the Fellows are under no 
obligation to take Orders, or even to be 
members of the Church of Irelani 

2. That since the members of the Governing 

Body of Trinity College in future need not 
be members of the Church of Ireland, and 
may_ be unfriendly to it, security ought to 
be given that the money now spent on the 
Divinity School should not be diverted to 
other purposes. 

3. That the nomination of Professors and the 

control of the studies in the Divinity School 
should be vested in a Body in which the 
Church of Ireland can have confidence. 

4. That the Synod would recognise the Bishons 

of the Church of Ireland as such a body.” 


IV. Meeting of General Synod, April 28, 1879. 

On the 28th of April, 1879, the Bishop of Cork com- 
municated to the Synod the following Report, and 
gave notice that on the following day he would move, 
as Resolutions, the several propositions therein con- 
tained : — 


Seport from ArchbisTiopi and Bishops. 

The Archbishops and Bishops, in accordance with 
the resolution of the General Synod, invited the 
Board of Trinity College to confer with them on the 
subject of the Divinity School. 

•' They were informed by some of the members of 
the Board that they did not think it would be re- 
spectful to the Senate and the Council that before 
they had expressed their opinions, the Board of 


Trinity College sliould appear to be engaged in the 
preliminaries of a settlement by a separate accom- 
modation of the mattere in question. 

“ No meeting with the Board, therefore, took place ; 
but the Archbishops and Bishops had tlie advantage 
of conferring with some of the members of the Board 
in their individual capacity. 

“If it_ should appear to the Synod desirable 
that application should now be made to the Govern- 
ment for a Queen’s Letter, it would seem riglit Giat 
a Resolution to that effect should be passed, and that 
the following propositions, which carry out the prin- 
ciples of the Resolutions already adopted by the 
Synod, should be taken into consideration: — 

1. That the Government be moved to procure a 

Royal Letter, giving effect to such changes 
as may be necessary. 

2. The Professorships and Lectureships of the 

Divinity School shall be open to all Gradu- 
ates in Arts of the University in Holy 
Orders. 

3. It shall be iiecMsary for all students in the 

Divinity School to have their names upon 
the books of Trinity College. 

4. The Visitors of the Divinity School, and of 

its Professors and Lecturers. shaU be the 
Visitors of the University, except in cases 
relating to Doctrine, All charges of teach- 
ing contrary to the Articles or Formularies 
of the Church of Ireland shall, in the first 
ii^tance, be inquired into by the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, and referred by them, 
if they so think fit, to the Court of tlie 
General Synod, whose decision shall be final. 

5. If any Professor or Lecturer shall have been 

convicted of teaching doctrine contrary to 
tlie Articles and Formularies of tlie Cliui-ch 
of Ireland, he shall, ipso fado, cease to liold 
liis Professorship or Lectureship. 

6. In the case of a vacancy in a Professorship 

or Lectureship, the Archbisliops end Bishops 
shall nominate to tlie Board of Trinity 
College for election a fit person. In tlie 
event of the Provost and Senior Fellows 
refusing their approval, they shall state 
their reasons in writing; whereupon the 
Chancellor of the University shall decide 
whethei- the grounds for such refusal are 
sufficient. If they shall appear to him to 
be insufficient, he shall declare the person, 
nominated to be duly elected; il not, the 
Archbishops and Bishops shall proceed to a 
fresh nomination. 

7. The Archbishops and Bishops, on the i-ecom- 

mendation or with the concurrence of the 
Professors and Lecturers, shall have power 
to make, from time to time, dianges in tlie 
Theological Course. 

8. A sum of £2,500, together with the private 

endowments, shall be set apart annually 
for the maintenance of the Divinity School • 
but the Board of Trinity College, on the 
recommendation or with the consent of the 
Archbishops and Bishops, shall have power 
to alter the proportion of the salaries pay- 
able to the several Professors and Lecturers. 
Any portion of the foi^oingsum which may 
remain unexpended in any year shall he 
held over for the benefit of the Scliool in 
succeeding years. 

9. The foregoing provisions are subject to the 

riglits of the existing Professors and I,ec. 
turere.” 

V. Meeting of General Synod, April 29, 1879. 

_ On the 29th of April, 1879, the first of the proposi- 
tions contained in the foregoing Report having teen 
moved by the Bishop of Cork, and seconded by the 
Lord Primate, the following Amendment was moved 
by the Rev. G. Salmon, d.d., and seconded by Sir 
John Blunden, and adopted: — 

“That it is inexpedient to decide this question 
before Friday, May 2nd.” 
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VI. Meeting of Senofc, May 1, 1879. 

On the 1st of May, 1879, a Meeting of the Universitv 
Senate -was held, by order of the Pro-Vice-Ciiancellm-, 
for the purpose of tahing into consideration the follow- 
ing Grace of the Provost and Senior FeUowa: — 

“ Tlii 
on the 
School 

conclusions thereon, and its opinion whether it is 
expedient and just to the CoUege and the Univer- 
sity.” 


it the University Senate do, at its meeting 
Ist day of May next, consider ‘ The Divinity 
(Churcli of Ireland) Bill,’ and declare its 


At the above-mentioned Meeting the f<dlowing Re- 
solution was moved by the Rev. Joseph Carson, d.d., 
s.F.T.c.n., and seconded by the Rev. John W. Stubbs, 
H.D., r.T.c.D. : — 

“ That the ‘ Divinity School fCliurcli of Ireland) 
Bill’ be not accepted; inasmuch ns it is neither 
oxppfuont nor just to the College and the Univer- 
sity.” 


To this Resolution the following amendment was 
moved by the Rev. George Salmon, n.i)., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, and seconded by tJie Rev. John H. 
Jellett, B.D., s.p.T.c.p. 

Tliat the words from ' in.asmuch ’ to the end be 
omitted.” 

The amendment was carried. 

Dr. Salmon then moved, and the Archdeacon of 
Meath seconded, the following Motion:— 

“ That the following words be substituted for tlie 
words omifted: — 

‘ Inasmuch as it appears to the Senate that there 
means by which the connection of the 
Divinity School with Trinity College can be main- 
tained, and the welfare of the School under the con- 
ditions as altered by recent legislation provided 
for.’ ” 

This Motion was carried. 

^ The Resolution so amended was then put to the 
Senate by the Pro-Vice-Chancellor as a substantive 
Motion, and was by him declared to be carried.* 


VII. 21ceiing of General Synod, May 2, 1879. 

On tile 2nd of May, 1879, the following Resolution 
was moved by the Bishop of Cork, and seconded by the 
Bishop of Meatli; and adopted: — 

“That the Archbishops and Bishops he requested 
to take such steps as they may approve of to pro- 
mote an arrangement with regard to the Divinity 
School on the principles of the Resolutions adopted 
by the Synod.” 

The following Resolution was moved by Rev. Canon 
Jellett, seconded by Dr. Andrews,' q.c., and 
adopted: — 

That the Synod is of oi^inion that the Divinity 
School sliould retain its connection with Trinity 
College and with the University of Dublin as far 
a.5 is consistent with the foregoing Resolutions.”+ 

The following resolution was moved by the Bishop 
of Cork, and seconded bv the Bishop of Jileath, anl 
adopted : — 

‘ That in the event of any arrangement with re- 
gard to tlie Divinity School bei^ approved of bv the 
Senate of the University, the Snmate be requested 
to summon an adjourned meeting of the Synod to 
consider it.” 

On the following day the Synod adjourned " until 
a day to be hereafter named by the Primate.” 


1 1ll. Mcctijig^ of Board, May 3, 1879. 

At a Sleeting of the Board on ilay 3rd, 1879 (two 
days after the foregoing Meeting of the Senate), the 
following Requisition from certain members of the 
Senate to the Board was handed in : — 


Beqaisitlon io the Provost and Senior PelloKS of 
Trinity College. 

We, the undersigned Members of the Senate of tlie 
University of Dublin, having regard to the Resolu- 
tJie Senate at its fleeting of Mav 1st, 
1879, beg respectfully to i-equest the Provost' and 
Senior Fellows of Trinity College to issue a Grace for 
the purpose of enabling the Senate, at a further 
Jilting of that Body, to consider, and come to a de- 
msion, as to the means whereby the connection of the 
Dinnity School and the College can be maintained, 
end the welfare of the ScliooV under the conditions 
altered by recent legislation can be best provided 

(Signed), 

M. G. AMiacH. 

Plun-kzt Meate. 

Robebt S. Core. 

Geo. Salhox, d.d. (Reg. Professor Div.). 

Gouoh. 

Chaeies KtXO Il'.WI.V. D.D. 

JoHx W. Mijnp.AY. 

Axthoxy Traill, ll.d. 

€•. P. Reiohel. D.D.. Archdeacon and Professor 

Robert R. Wareex, ll.d. 

William Brooke, ll.d. 

Saml. Moore Kvle, d.d., Ai-chdeacou. 

L. H. Steea>;e, Archdeacon of Glendalough. 

Wm. F. DarLET, Q.C., LL.D. 

Jeffuet Lefrot. Dean of Dromore. 

Edward B. Moerae. d.d.. Dean of Down. 

W. n. S. Moxck, M.A., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy. 

Alex. Ed. Mi'llee, ll.d. 

J. G. Pooler, d.d. 

R. Travers Smith, b.d. 

Burtox Beabazox, a.m. 

Robert Fowler, a.m. 

Geo. a. Chadwick, d.d. 

R. W. Gamble, q.c., j.p. 

It was resolved by the Board that the consideration 
of the above Requisition should be adjourned to the 
following Meeting of Board on May 10th, 1879. 

IS. Meefinp of Board, May 10, 1879. 

At a Meeting of the Board, held on the following 
Saturday, May 10, 1879, the Requisition presented 
at the last Jleeting of Board was taken into considera- 
tion, and the following Resolution was moved bv the 
Provost : — 

“ That the following Grace be sent to the 
Senate : — 

“'That the University Senate do, at its Annual 
Meeting on 21st June next, consider the means by 
which the connection of the Divinity School with 
Trinity CoUege may be fully maintained, and the 
welfare of the School, under the conditions as altered 
by recent legislation, provided for.’ ” 

This motion was negatived, three members voting 
for and five against. 

The Rev. Joseph Carson then moved that the fol- 
lowing answer to the Requisition be sent by the 
Registrar to the Lord Primate: — 

“ The Chancellor of the University having de- 
sired from the Senate an expression of their opinion 
relative to Lord Belmore’s Divinity School Bifl, and 
the Senate having expressed an opinion unfavour- 
able to Ihs Bill, the Board of Trmi^ College con- 
sider that it is not their part to invite a further 
discussion by the Senate of the general question in- 
volved, especial^ as Lord Belmore’s Bill still re- 
main on the Notice Book of the House of Lords, 
awaiting the final decision of that Honse.” 




xxn. 


“swfeeM of the Senate for ft further aisoussion of the alteinative “means" indicated 
Boarf Grace mleht be amended then and there for each a purpose bv the 

^^^iorltv^ere'Jpp?^^” ny*s^h^ftei^o '’”**“* consent of the Provosti and the Begistrar smnomasd^that 


. -laiorltv 

rViz.. the Besalntions 
^iThe Information here « 
Provost of Trinity CoUege. 


. . jved by Dr. Salmon, Aoril 86, 1879 ; iitpra, p. 

respeettng this and the following Meetings of the Board has been supplied to the lord Primate Jiy the 
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The Rev. J. H. Jellett tlien moved the following 
Amendment : — 

“ That this answer is not satisfactory, inasmuch 
as it docs not contain a full statement of the facts.” 

This Amendment was negatived, and Dr. Carson’s 
Motion was passed. 


X. Meeting of Board, Mag 31, 1879. 

At a Meeting of tlie Board, held on Saturday, May 
31, 1879, the Provost submitted to the Boai-d tiie fol- 
lowing correspondence which had been communicated 
to him by His Grace the Lord Primate; and gave 
notice that, on the next Board day, he would move 
that, in view of the expressions of opinion therein 
contained, the Board should reconsider tire decision 
arrived at on May 10, 1879. 


Letter from. t7ic Lord Primate to the Bari Cairns, 
Lord Chancellor of Great Britain. 


60 Peisce’s Gkts, 

S. Kensikgton, 

Losnos, S. W. 

Dear Loed Chasceixoe, 

When commenting on the proposal contained 
in Lord Belmore’s Divinity School Bill, your Lordship 
is reported to have said that it was one which ouglit 
to be submitted both to the Synod of the Church of 
Ireland and to the University of Dublin. Your Lord- 
ship further explained, that by the University you 
meant not merely the Governing Body, but also the 
larger Bodies of the Council and Senate. And you 
added—" What Parliament will desire to see is a fx-ee 
expression of opinion from the Corporate Body of tlie 
University, and to know what the Council and the 
Senate, and the Body at large, think upon so im- 
portant a subject.” 


In accordance with the foregoing suggestion, the pro- 
posal was, in the first instance, submitted to the 
SjTiod of the CliuTch of Ireland at its recent meeting. 
No vote was come to, either accepting or rejecting 
the Bill; but it was evidently the feding of the Synod, 
that while some legislation had been rendered neces- 
sary with regard to the Divinity School by the altered 
position of the Church and the University, some pro- 
posal which would maintain a closer connection between 
the School and the University than Lord Belmore’s 
Bill — in its present shape — was thought to admit, 
would be more likely to meet with general assent. Cex- 
tain Resolutions, indicating broadly the principles 
upon which any such proposal should he based, were 
passed, and other Resolutions, entering further into 
detail, though not put to a vote, were discussed, and 
very favourably received. The Synod was then ad- 
journed, in the hope that a sufficient expression of 
opinion had been elicited to make it possible for the 
Senate to come to a decision which might be ultimately 
accepted by the Synod at a further meeting. 


1st of May, 1879, a Meeting of the Senate 
was held by order of the Vice-Chancellor, for the pur- 
pose of taking into consideration the following Grace 
of the Provost and Senior Fellows : — 


That the University Senate do, at its Meeting 
on 1st day of May next, consider tlie ' Divinitv 
School (Chureh of Ireland) Bill,’ and declare its 
conclusions thereon and its opinion whether it i 


From the enclosed “Statement of Pacta” voni 
Lordship will see that it was resolved by the Senate 
not to accept Lord Belmoi-e’s Bill— the Senate refusing 
at the same time, to pronounce the Bill unjust m 
inexpedient, but stating, as their reason for its non- 
acceptance, that (m the words of the Resolution) “ il 
appears to tlie Senate that there are other means bv 
which tlm connection of the Divinity School with 
^ maintained, and the welfare 
of th^e School, under the conditions as altered bv receni 
legislation, provided for.” 


The above Resolution, which was passed with scarcely 
a dissentient voice, clearly implied that, in the opinion 
of the Senate, the altered conditions of the Divinity 
School demanded that some steps should be taken to 
provide for its welfare, and that there were some 
raear^, other than those proposed by Lord Belmore’s 
Bill (at least in its present form), wheiuby such pro- 
vision might be made. It was, therefore, hopeef by 
many that opportunity might be given for an expres- 
sion of opinion as to the “othei’ means” of which 
that Resolution spoke; more especially, as it appeared 
very clearly from the tone of tfie meeting that a ftc-o 
discussion of this question would lead to the adoption 
of some proposal in which it would be likely that tho 
Synod could agi’ee. It was, however, ruled that tho 
limited character of the Grace sent down by the Board 
precluded the Senate from coming to any decision on 
this point, and tlie Senate was ctissolved. 

Under the circumstances it was thought well, with- 
out questioning in any way the ruling thus given, to 
pi'(aent a Requisition to the Board at their next 
meeting, asking them to issue a further Grace, wliich 
would be sufficiently large to enable tlie Synod to como 
to such a decision. That Requisition (a copy of whicli 
is enclosed) was, as your Lordsliip will observe, signed 
by many influential and representative members of 
the Senate ; and many more signatures might have 
been obtained were it not that on^ one day intervened 
between the meeting of the Senate and that of tlie 
Board at which the Requisition was to be presented. 
Moreover, it was not in the least expected, at the 
time, that the Board would find any difficulty in 
complying with its request. 

With this requisition, however, the Board declined 
to comply, on the following grounds (as cpmmunicated 
to me by the Registear of the Board), vie.— “ That tho 
ChanceUor of the University having desired h'om tlia 
Senate an expression of their opinion relative to Lord 
Belmore’s Divinity School Bill, and the Senate having 
expressed an opinion unfavourable to the Bill, the 
Board of Trinity College consider that it is not their 
part to invite a further discussion by the Senate cf 
the general question involved, especially as Bel- 
more’s Bill still remains on the Notice Book of the 
House of Lords, awaiting the final decision of that 
House.” 

From tJie above statement of the reasons which 
guided the Boai-d in their decision, it would seem to 
follow that were your Lordship now to express a desire 
that the Senate should be given an opportunity for 
that "free discussion” which your Lordship seems 
to have claimed for it in your speecli, and that it 
should be permitted to take into consideration the gene- 
ral question for which a new Grace has been sought 
by the Requisitioniats, the main difficulty felt by tho 
Board_ would be removed, and they would doubtless 
deem it right to act now, as they did before, in strict 
accordance with your Lovdsliip’s wish. 

Under these circumstances I would liereby respect- 
fully ask your Lordship to give expression to a desire 
such as tliat referred to above, and by such a fviendlv 
intei-\-entiou to avert a possible danger in the future 
which no well-wisher of the University can contemplate 
without feelings of grave concern. 

I remain, my dear Lord Chancellor, 

Yours very faithfully, 

M. G. ARMAGH. 

To HIE Right Honoueable 

Tee Loed Ohaeceu.oe. 


Reply from the Lord Chancellor, Earl Cairns, to the 
Lord Primate. 

5 CnoMWELt Houses, 

26th May, 1879. 

My eeae Loed Auchbishop, 

I have to acknowledge your letter of the 23rd 
and to thank your Grace for the very fuU. and inte- 
resting narrative, with which yon have favo\ired me 
of the proceedings of the Senate and Board of Ti-initv 
College in reference to Lord Belmoi-e’s Bill. 
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I own I should have thought that any public body 
■which ■was competent “to consider Lord Behnore’s 
Bill,_ and to declare its conclusions thereon, and its 
opinion whether it is expedient and just to the College 
and the University,” must have been also competent 
to indicate any alternative means which in tlieir judg- 
ment -were preferable for the purpose of obtainiM 
the object -which the Bill had in view. ^ 

I should also have thought that the Board which 
granted to the Senate a Grace “ to consider the Bill 
and to declare its conclusions thereon, and its opinion 
whether it is expedient and just to the College and the 
University,” would also as a matter of course have 
been willing to pass a Grace, if a Grace were needed, 
authorising the Senate to consider and suggest anv 
alternative^ means which they might consider better 
tlian the Bill of which they disapproved. 

But I am afraid that I have no power whatever to 
express, either officially or publicly, any opinion as 
to the course takon by the Board ; and that any inter- 
ference by mo might be misunderstood and lesented, 
The Provost and two other Members of the Boai-d 
appear to have thought that a Grace such as you 
would wish for ought to be granted : but they were 
out-voted by the other four Members of the 'Board. 
I regret this action on the part of the majority. I 
think it will have an unfortunate effect in any future 
I’arliainentary discussion of the Bill, Ixicause it leaves 
the EiE i’.nder the Senate’s disapproval without any 
explanation ■bo Parliament of -what the alteriiati've 
ineasure is, the preference for which is stated to be 
tile Senate’s ground of disapproval of tlie Bill. In 
all this, the Board will have the appearance of de- 
siring to suppress the full opinion and reasons of the 
Senate, for what object I am unable to understand. 
But the majority had doubtless a right to act as they 
did : and on the other hand, I have no right to ask 
them to recede from the position they have taken up ; 
and they might very naturally refuse to accede to any 
request of that character’ I might make to them, even 
if they did not consider that in maldng it I was going 
beyond my proper province. 

I have no right whatever to speak for the House 
of Lords, and no means of knowing what their cminion 
may be;_ but I am strongly incuned to think that 
regret will be felt at any course which tends to keep 
from the Imowledge of Parliament a complete view of 
the mode in which the Senate of the University tbink 
that the difficult and important question of the Divin- 
ity School should be dealt with. 

Believe me, my dear Lord Archbishop, 

Tours very faithfully, 

CAIRNS. 

To Hxs GnacE 

The Archbishop op Armagh. 


XI. Meeiincf of Board, .Tune 10, 1879. 

At n Meeting of Board, held on the 10th of June, 
1879, the following Resolution was moved by the !^o- 
vost : — 

“ That hardng regard to the opinion of the Chan- 
cellor expreKed in his letter to the Primate of the 
26th nltOj, the Board do now reconsider tlreir Reso- 
lution of May 10th, in which they decline to invite 
a further discussion fay t!ie Senate of the Divinity 
School question.” 

The Rev. Joseph Carson moved sn amendment post- 
poning the consideration of the question [for the terms 
of the amendment see proceedings of the next Board 
Meeting]. 

The consideration of the foregoing Resolution, and 
of Dr. Carson’s amendment was adjourned to next 
Board Meeting. 

"Via., the two Besolatlons proposed at the previous meeting of 
be opeDed.” 


The Vice-Provost (Dr. Hart) gave notice, for the q 
same Meeting, of the following Resolutions: — 

(1.) “That no alteration shall be made in the XXVI. 
course of instruction in the Divinity School of — 
Trinity Coll^ without the consent of the Bishops 
of the Church of Ireland.” 

(2.) “That in the election of Professors in the 
Divinity School of Ti-inity College the approval of 
the Bishops be required as well as that of the Pro- 
vost and Senior Eellows.” 


XII. Mecfinj; of Board, June 14, 1879. 

The following Resolution was moved by the Pro- 
vost: — 

“ That the Vice-Chancellor be requested to convene 
a meeting of the Senate on the 24th of June to con- 
sider questions relating to the Divinity School raised 
in the Vice-Provost’s proposed Resolutions.”* 

To the above Resolution the Rev. Joseph Carson 
moved the same amendjuent as on last Board day, 
viz. ; — 

“ Tliat while the Board, with a view to a fair 
settlement of the Divinity Scliool question, are per- 
fectly willing, when opinion on the subject is more 
juatured, to send down a Grace to the Senate f;’r 
discussion, they consider there are grave objections 
to holding that discussion at the present time.” 

Dr, Carson’s amendment was carried by a majority 
of five to three. 


XIII. Meetings of University Council, March 5, 
June 4, and June 18, 1879. 

March S. — 1’he following Resolution was adopted 
by the Council; — 

“ Tliat in view of the large requirements of the 
Univeisity for educational purposes, it is, in the 
opinion o.f this Council, most undesirable that Trin- 
ity College should lie deprived of any of her funds 
for the endowment or maintenance of any Profes- 
sional Schcol of which she may cease to have the 
government^ or control — provided a suitable endow- 
ment or maintenance ran be provided for such School 
from another source primarily liable.” 

J iiSE 4.— Tile following Resolution was adonted bv 
the Council : — 

“ That the Council is of opinion that it is desir- 
able, having regard to its bearing cn the welfare of 
the Faculty of Arts, that there should be a Divinity 
School in Trinity College, •with due provision for 
its government nnder the changes which recent legis- 
lation has made in. the Constitution of the CoDege; 
and that, therefore, the Council does not approve 
of Lord Belmore’s Bill as a settlement of the Trinity 
College Divinity School question. 

JuXB 18. — The following Resolution, moved by Dr. 
Salmon, was negatived by a majority of uina to six : — 

“ That_ the Senate having, by their Resolution of 
May 1, implied an opinion that the altered Consti- 
tution of the University has made some legislation 
for the Divinity School desirable, the Council re- 
quests the Board to give the ^nate an early oppor- 
■funity of more fully declaring its mind on this sub- 
ject.” 

The following Resolution was moved by Dr. 
Salmon: — 

“ That it appears to the Council that a satisfac- 
tory settlement of the fDiviuity School] question can 
be obtained by following the lines of the Letters 
Patent, 38 Viet., which established this Council.” 

To this Resolution the following Amendment was 
moved by the Rev. J. \V. Barlow 

“That, while considering it a matter of high 
importance, with regard to. the welfare of other 
Facolti«, that there should be a Divinity School in 
the University, this Council is of opinion that the 
time for final legislation on the subject has not yet 
arrived.” 

ard, together -wltli a third to tbs effect “that the Proteasorshlpa 
M 2 
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The foregoing amendment whb negatived by a ma- 
jority of eleven to three, and Dr. Salmon’s Resolution 
was passed by the same majority. 

Tile following Resolution was moved by the Provost 
and passed by a majority of eleven to three: — 

“That it IS expedient that the Bishops of the 
Chnrch of Ireland be invited to take part in the 
government of the Divinity School.” 

The following Resolution was also moved hy the 
Provost and passed without a division: — 

“ That the annual sum at tiresent expended on 
the Divinity School of Trinity College be secured for 
the penrianent maintenance of that School.” 

XIV. Adjourned Meeiinfj of General Sunod, 

June 25 «»id 26, 1879. 

On the 25th of June, 1879, the Bishop of Meath 
pi-esented to the adjcmriied Meeting of the General 
Synod the following Report from the Archbishops and 
Bishops : — 

Tiepori from Archbishops and Bishops to Adj'oufncd 
Synod. 

The Bishops, having teen requested by a Resolution 
<j£ ihis Synod “ to take such steps as they might 
approve of, to promote an arrangement with regard 
to the Divinity Scliool on the principles of the Resolu- 
tions adopted by the Synod,” have not as yet had an 
opportunity of carrying out, as they would have 
wished, the desire of the Synod in this respect. In 
explanation of the difficulties which have so far hin- 
dered them, they would refer to “A Statement of 
Facts,” which has been drawn up by the authority 
of the Lord Primate for the use of the members of the 
Synod. 

It was hoped, when the Synod adjourned, that, as 
a first step towards an amicable settlement of ihis 
difficult question, the Senate of tlia University would 
have expressed some definite opinion as to what it 
could accept as a basis for further negotiation; and 
it will be seen, from the correspondence contained in 
the “ Statement ” already referred to, that efiorts were 
made by the Lord Primate with a view to such a re- 
sult. But this result, unfortunately, has not as yet 
been obtained. Upon the other hand, a most im- 
portant expression of opinion has been given by the 
Academic Council at a recent meeting of that Body, 
-which may be taken as a fair indication of the mijid 
of the Uni\-ersity on this question. A Resolution, 
affirming that the time for final legislation on the 
subject of the Divinity School had not yet arrived, 
•was, it appears, negatived hy an almost unanimous 
vote of that body ; and certain Resolutions were subse- 
quently passed, embodying principles which are not 
inconsistent with those already adopted by this Synod. 

Bearing _ these facts in mind, and remembering at 
the same time that opinions have been expressed, both 
by the Senate and the Council, unfavourable to such 
a settlement of the Divinity School question as that 
proposed in the Divinity School Bill now before the 
House of Lords, the Bishops would suggest to the 
Synod — as what appears to them the course most likely 
to promote a friendly and satisfactory arrangement — 
that the Synod should not press the claims of the Bill 
upon Parliament. 

On the other hand, it would sc-em desirable that, 
encouraged by the action of the Academic Council 
already referred to, the Synod should affirm, even 
more strongly than it has ns yet done, that the time 
for final legislation has arrived — and should, at the 
same time, pass such further Resolutions as might 
tend to supply Parliament and the Government with 
as complete a view as it is in its row«r to furnish, of 
the mode in which the Synod thiiiks that the difficult 
and important question of the Divinity School should 
be dealt with. 

With a view to facilitate such action on the part 
of the Synod, the Bishops append to this Report two 
R^lutions which might, as they believe, be submitted 
with advantage to the Synod, for the purpose of elicit- 
ing an expression of opinion upon the general questions 
at issue ; and they wonld further suggest that should 
these Resolutions be adopted, the Synod would do well 


then to enter upon the consideration of the proposi- 
tions which were submitted to the Synod by the 
Bisliops before its recent adjournment. 

In. making these suggestions the Bisliops have no 
desire to dictate to the Synod the course which it 
should pursue, but merely to oSer to it that counsel 
and help which the Synod has a right to expect at 
their hands. 


With the leave of the Synod the Bishop of Meath 
then moved the first of the two Resolutions referred to 
in the foregoing Report, viz. : — 

“ That having regard to the Resolution adopted 
by the Senate of the University at its Meeting of 
the 1st of May last, this Synod is not prepared to 
press forwni-d, during the present Session, the Divin- 
ity School (Church of Irelaud) Pill.” 

An amendment was racved by the Rev. J. W. Stubbs, 
ij.li., that the words “ during the present Session ” be 
omitted. The amendment was lost, and the original 
motion adopted. 

The Bishop of Moatli tlien moved the second Resolu- 
tion referred to in tlie Report, which was adopted in 
Ihe following amended form: — 

“ That this Synod welcomes, as indicating a ten- 
dency towards a friendly settlement of the Divinity 
Scliool question, the fact, that at a recent Meeting 
of the -Academic Ccuucil, an amendment affirming 
that the time for final legislation on that subject 
had not arrived was negatived by a majority of 
eleven to three; and this Synod would further re- 
spectfully but earnestly call the attention of Parlia- 
ment and the Government to the importance of 
facilitating a settlement of that question without 
delay.” 

The Propositions of the Bishops referred to in fore- 
going Report were then severally submitted to the 
Synod, and they were finally adopted as follows: — 

Propositions of Bishops {referred to ubore) as Finally 
Adopted by General Synod in the Following 
Amev.ded Form : — 

1. The Professorsh'ps and Lectureships of the Divin- 

ity School shall be open to all Graduates in Arts 
in Holy Orders, and in communion with the 
Church of Ireland. 

2. It shall be necessary for aD students in the Di- 

vinity School to have their names upon the books 
of Trinity College. 

3. The Visitors of the University, and of its Pro- 

fessors and Lecturers, shall be the Visitors of 
the Divinity School, except in eases relating to 
the Doctrine or Discipline of the Church of 
Ireland. All such cases sliall, in tlie first in- 
stance, be inquired into by the Archbishops and 
Bishops, and referred by them for trial, if they 
so think fit, to the Court of the General SynocL 
whose decision shall be final. 

4. If any Professor or Lecturer shall have been con- 

victed by the Court of the General Svnod of 
Teaching or Practice contrary to the Doctrine 
or Discipline of the Church of Ireland, he shall, 
ipso facto, cease to hold his ProfessovsluD or 
Lectureship, or shall incur such other penalty 
as the Court shall determine. 

5. In the case of a vacancy in a Pcofessarsliip or 

Xjectureship, the Archbishops and Bishops idiall 
nominate to the Board of Trinity College for 
election a iifc person. In the event of the Pro- 
vost and Senior Fellows refusing their appro- 
val, they shall state their reasons; whereupon 
the Chancellor of the University shall decide 
•whether the grounds for such rrfusal are suffi- 
cient. If they shall appear to him to be insuffi- 
cient, ha shall declare the person nominated to 
be duly elected; if not, the Archbishops and 
Bishops shall proceed to a fresh nomination. 

6. No alteration shall be made in the course of 

instruction in the Divinity School except on 
the recommendation or witfi the consent of the 
-Archbishops and Bishops. 
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7. Tho amiual Him at present expeiideil on the 

Divinity School shall be secxivecl for the perman- 
ent maintenance of that School ; but the Board 
of Ti-mity College, on the recommendation or 
with the consent of the Archbishops and Bishops, 
shall have power to alter the proportion of the 
salaries payable to the several Professors and 
Lt'ctui-ers. Any portion of the foregoing sum 
which may remain unexpended in any yeai- shall 
be held over for the benefit of the School in 
succeeding years. 

8. Tlie foregoing provisions are subject to the rights 

of the existing Ih'ofessovs and Lecturers. 

On June 2bth, 1879, it was proposed by the Rev. 
T)r. Salmon, and seconded by the Archdeacon of Meath, 
and resolved : — 

Tliat if the Board of Trinity College shall sig- 
nify a desire to enter into conference for tlie settle- 
ment of the Divinity question, the Synod authorises 
the Archbishops and Bishops to represent them in 
such conference. 

XF. Correspondence heixceen- the Bishops and the 
Board of Trinity College (1879-1880). 

In pursuance of the foi-egoing resolution of 26th June, 
1879, a meeting of the .^ichbishops and Bishops was 
held at the Palace, St. Stephen’s Green, on November 
27th, 1879, and on tlie following day & Conference was 
held at the atwne place with ihe members of the Board 
of Trinity College. All the members of the Board were 
present, and the Arclibishops of Armagh and Dublin, 
the Bishops of Meath, Down. Killaloe, Limerick, Tuam, 
Cashel, Kilmore, Cork, and Osaory. 

As a result of this meeting, the Bishop of Cork, on 
behalf of the Archbishops and Bishops, formally sent 
to the Registrar of the Board the resolutions adopted 
by tlio Synod on the subject of the Management of the 
Divinity School, «iiprn, p, 92. 

The following is the reply which was received from, 
the Board : — 

Trinity College, Dublin, 
Januai'y 10th, 1880. 

Mv Lokd, — I beg to inform you that your letter of the 
1st December, 18TO, and the accompanying manuscript 
containing the eight resolutions, etc., of the General 
Synod, regarding the Divinity School, were duly laid 
before the Board of Trinity College, and have been care- 
fully considered by the Board. 

I am_ directed to forward to your Lordship, for the in- 
formation of the ArchbishopR and Bishops of the CRureh 
of Ireland, the following resolution of the Board, passed 
this day, viz. : — 

That with respect to the propositions relating to 
the future management of the Divinity School of Tri- 
nity College, forwarded to the Rcgistrai- by the Axeh- 
bishope and Bishops, the Provost .ind Senior Felloivs 
ara glad to be able to express their genei-al concur- 
rence with propositions 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, and 8 ; but 
they are compelled to dissent from proposition 5. 

I have the honour to be, 

My Lord; 

Tour obedient Servant, 

TiioiiAs Stack, 

Begistrar. 

The nest meeting of the Archbishops and Bishops 
was held on March 17, 1880, and a request was then 
made that the Boaixl would state^ for the information of 
the Arclibishops and Bishops, what they would propose 
to substitute tor proposition No. 5. 

In reply, the following communication was received, 
being an 

Brtract from the Register of Trinity College, April 
10, 1880. 

It was moved that the following answer be sent to 
letter of the Bishop of Cork, dated March 17, 

The Board of Trinity College have had under con- 
sideration the reguest of the Archbishops and Bishops 


of the Church of Ireland that the Board should stete stats- 
what they propose to substitute for No. 5 of the eight iujjjt 
propositions relative to the Divinity School, adopted by XXVI. 

tlie General Synod, June 25 and 26, 1879, and beg to — 

make the following reply : — 

The Board have already applied to Her Slajesty’s 
Government to make provision whereby the annual sum 
at present expended upon tlie Divinity Schoed erf Trinity 
College shall be fixed and secured to the use of that 
School ; and also to remove the existing restrictions in 
regard to the limitations affecting the Regius Pi-ofessor- 
sliip of Divinity ; and further to direct that any changes 
of courses of instruction in tlie Divinity Sclniol shall be 
subject to the approbation of the Archbishops of -Ar- 
magh and Dublin. 

It may be observed that the provisions asked for in 
the application to Government are in substantial agree- 
ment with Nos. 1, 6, 7, being among the most important 
erf the eight propositions above referred to. 

The application has been for some time in the hands 
of Her Jlajesty’s Government ; and if the provisions 
which the Board liave thus earnestly solicited be made, 
it appears to be certain that the necss-sity for any 
change in the government of the Divinity School of 
Trinity College cannot arise— if it ever shall arise — 
until after the lapse erf a very long period of time ; and 
the Board, tlierefore, regard it as premature and need- 
less to interfere with the existing arrangements of the 
College, in anticipation of a state of things which must 
be remote — and may be merely imaginary — and for 
which provision could be move easily made at a future 
time than now, should the necessity for it ever become 
a real one. 

As matters are, and must for a long time continue, 
the Board feel assured that, without any change of 
management, the appointments in the Divinity School — 
made, as they cannot doubt they will be made — with a 
strict regard to the qualifications of the Candidates in 
respect to piety, learning, and orthodoxy— will be such 
as will be satisfactory to the Arclibishops and Bishops 
of the Church of Ireland. 

It is to be remembered, in connection with this mat- 
ter, that although the Church of Ireland has for a long 
time habitually availed herself of the services of the 
Divinity School of Triniiy College for the education of 
lier ClerCT, yet the Schctol has been the Divinity School, 
not of the Church of Ireland, but of Trinity College, 
and that the greater pai-t of its work has been done 
for the English and Colonial Churches. 

If, however, tlie General iSynod erf the Church of Ire- 
land desires now to be associated with Trinity College 
in the govemmenl of the Dirinity School, the Board 
will be ready to consider a proposal from the Synod to 
that effect — farmed on the principle of a dual govern- 
ment, composed of two Boards acting separately 
(namely, the Board of Trinity College, and a Board re- 
presenting the General Sjmod), with equal liglits and 
equal powers, and founded on a basis of such a contri- 
bution to the funds of the Divinity School as would 
supply means for its extension and improvement, and 
for giving additional aid towards the maintenance 
of Students intending to enter into Holy Orders. 

It is to he noted that the principle of dual government 
by separate Boarris, contributing each to the expenses 
of the School, has been oandeil into most successful 
operation in Trinito College in the cases of the important 
Schools of 3Iedicine and Law. each Board appointing 
and maintaining its own Professors. 

IV’itli r^ard tof the existing need of additional means 
for the Divinity School, it may be observed that recent 
legislation, by tluowing opn the Scholarships of Tri- 
nity College to persons of all creeds, has, in a great mea- 
sure, taken from the Divinity School a resource of which 
its Students have liitherto largely availed themselves. 

Tliis and other losses resulting from the same cause 

and the general requirements of the School for augmen- 
tation and improvement— can only be supplied by ex- 
traordinary means ; and the provision of such means 
would hold an important place among the reasons 
which would justify the Board of Trinity College in 
agreeing to an association with the General Synod of 
the Church of Deland in the government of the Divinitv 
School. ^ 
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Stats- The foUowiiig amendment to the motion was pro- 
MEOT posed 

XXVI. That the answer to he sent shall be as follows : — 

That the govemment of tlie Divinity Scliool be en- 
trusted to a Council, in which t!ie Church, the College, 
and the Teaoliers in the School itself shall be repre- 
sented. 

The amendment was lost, and the original motion was 
then put, and carried. 

(Signed), 

Thomas St.vck, 

licfjiafrar. 


XTl. Pj'occedtnjja 0 / General Synod of 1880. 

The Archbishops and Bishops repotted this correspon- 
dence to the General Synod of 1880, and added that they 
“ do not propose to eiher in this Repoi*t upon any dis- 
cussion of the questions contained in tiiis communica- 
tion, which has been so recently )’eceived. They ob- 
seiTe, however, with pleasure that on some kaportaub 
points there is substantial agreement with the views 
adopted by the Synod ; but althouglil they have no wish 
to anticipate what may be the opinion of the Synod, 
they deem it right to state that in their judgment the 
arrangement propceed by the Board as a substitute 
for No. 5 would not be litely to prove satisfactory.’' 

On 25th April, 1880, it was proposed by Mr. F. 
Bloomfield, seconded by Mr. P. FitzGerald, and re- 
solved : — 

That the House do now proceed to consider the Re- 
port of the Bishops on the Divinity School 

It was proposed by the Rev. Dr. Salmon, seconded 
by the Aichdeaccm of Meath, and resolved ; — 

That the Synod being of opinion that no sufficient 
security is at present afforded for the future welfare' of 
the Divinity School, do appoint a Committee for the 
purpose of talcing st^s to promote a satisfactory set- 
tlement of the question, and to report thereon to the 
Synod. 

Leave having been given that the Divinity School 
Committee should consist of more than fifteen members, 
on the motion of Rev. Dr. Salmon the following Com- 
mittee was appointed on 26th April, 1880 ; — 

The Archbishops and Bishops. 

Earl Belmore. 

Judge Warren. 

H. M. Pilkington, Esq. 

Archdeacon of Meath. 

Rev. Dr. Dison. 

Rev. Canon Peacocte. 

Rev. Canon J. Q. Scott. 

J. 0. Bloomfield, Esq. 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon. 

Eight Hon. W. Brooke. 

Archdeacon of Glendalough. 

Rev. Canon Henry Jellett. 

Dean of Chapel Royal. 

Rev. F. Wynne. 

Colonel Ffoiliott. 

James Wilson, Esq. 

Rev. Dr. Salmon. 


XFJI. Proceedings of General Synod of 1881. 

On May 3. 1881, there was considered the following 
PepoTf of the Divinity School Committee : — 

“ The Di'vinity School Committee, appointed by reso- 
lution of the General Synod on April 26, 1880, held a 
meeting on April 28, 1880, the Lord Bishop of Meath in 
the chair. 

“The Rev. Dr. Salmon and the Dean of the Chapel 
Royal were elected Hon. 'Secretaries, with power to 
convene ; and it was also resolved : — 

That the Hon. Secretaries be requested to inform 
the Board of Trinity College, Dublin, of the appoint- 
ment of this Committee, and to inquire whether the 
Board will be willing to enter into communication 
wiidi the Committee on the subject of the Divinity 
School, in order to ascertain wliether it may be pos- 
sible to arrive at some agreement on the basis of the 
appointment of a Council having similar power's in 
respect of the Divinity School to those which the Aca- 
demic Council has in other branches of study. 


“In accordance with the foregoing, a letter was 
written as follows : — 

To Bev. T. Stacli, D.D., Begistmr of Trinity College. 

April 30, 1880. 

Mt Dear Sir, — I am req^uested through yon to in- 
form the Board of Trinity College tlrat a Committee was 
appointed during the Seision of the General Synod just 
closed, which was authorised to enter into conimunica- 
bion witli the Board on the subject of the Divinity 
School. 

The Committee met in the Synod House on April 28, 
and the following resoiutiou was adopted (ns ahoce). 

I may add that tlie Committee desire to enter intoi 
communication with tiie Board as persons imfettcrcd by 
any specific instructions, and perfectly fi'ee to consider 
and report on any plan — or the basis of any plan — 
whicli the Board of T.C.D. may, on their part, suggest. 

I have the honour to toe, etc., etc., 
n. H. Dickissoit, lion. Secretary. 

The following reply was received on May 29, 1880 : — 

Dear Mr. Deast, — R eferring to your letter of April 
30, 1 beg to emilose the reply of the Board. 

I have had it put in type for the convenience of 
your Committee. 

... It is, as you will see, in the form of an extract 
from the Minutes of the Boai-d. 

Exireiet from the Begistcr of Trinity College, Dnllin, 
May 18, 1880. 

It was moved that tiie following answer be sent to tho 
letter dated April 30, 1880, of the Dean of the Chapel 
Royal acting as 'Secret.-try to tlie Divinity School Com- 
mittee of the General Synod of the Church of Ire- 
land : — 

In reply to ^e inquiry, Whether tlie Board will bo 
willing to consider an arrangement for tlie goveiniraonb 
of the Divinity ^hool on the basis of tho appointment 
of a Council with powers analogous to those of the 
“Academic Council,” the Board beg to answer as fol- 
lows : — 

It is admitted that the Church of Ireland is well satis- 
fied with the general government of the Divinity School 
as it lias been administered hitherto. According to tho 
ordinary expectation of life, no change can occur in tlie 
constitution and characta; of that govemment, under 
the direction of Trinity College, for some twenty-five , 
yeai-s to come — probably not for a much longer period 
— if, indeed, any change necessitating leconstmction 
ever shall 'arrive. It seems unnecessary, tlieref ore now to 
make so great an alteration a.s that called for, on the 
vague sunnise of possible dangers which may never be 
realised. It is worth remarking that, in the recant dis- 
cussion o£ this matter in the General Synod, some of 
tlie most impeorbant speakers deprecated, in the interest 
of Trinity College, any immediate cliango. 

The Board liave not been regardless of iJio opinions 
entertained by many members of tlie General Synoii on 
this subject. In accordance with wishes generally ex- 
pressed, they have already obtained from Her Majesty's 
Govei-nment a provision for removing tlie reakictuma 
which affected the ■election of the Regius Pi'ofessor of 
Divinity. And if it be said that there is as yet no 
security for the future, i-liat tlie sum now expended on 
tlie maintenance of the Divinity School of Trinity Col- 
lege -will be fixed and appropriated -to its use— it 
must be an^-ered that this is nob the fault of tho Board 
m Trinity College, who have earnestly solicited from 
Her Majesty’s Govemment a provision for such apujo- 
priation ^ ; as they have also asked that no change shall 
be permitted to be made in tlie course of mstruction in 
the Divinity Scliood without the sanction of the Arch- 
bishops of Armagh and Dublin. The application for 
these provisions piovea the bond fidesoS Trinity Oollece 
towards the Church of Ireland, and the Board trust that 
the provisions asked for may be granted. Tliia being 
supposed, all that is no(w essential would be secured ; 
and if, contrary to expectation, a change should ever 
become necessary, it could more easily be made at the 
time when its necessity had become obvious than now 
Tlie future may well be left to deal with a contingenev 
so uncertain and so remote. '' 
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If, indeed, it had been possible to combine a chaaga 
in the manogemHit of the EiTinity School Avith a pro- 
vision of additional means for its extension and develop- 
ment, the Board would have seen in such an airange- 
ment a reason for consenting to the change ; and tliey 
recently informed the Archbishops ai\d Bishops, in a 
statement -which was laid before the General Synod, 
that they would be ready to consider such a pi^iposal — 
indicating the plan of a dual government {such as al- 
ready is working well in other Schools of the Umver- 
sity), in which tJie rights and powei-s of the associated 
Bodies should be equal. Tlie Board believe that this 
intimation might have led to the foi-mation of a useful 
partnership, and one that might have been satisf a-ctory 
to both parties. The General Synod, however, took no 
notice of the alternative thus suggested. 

Under these circumstances the Board cannot reconcile 
it te their sense of duty to adopt tlie suggestion of the 
Committee ; as they consider it would be unwise, with- 
out necessity, to commit Trinity College to the outcome 
of an experiment, the working of -which in the future 
would be very uncertain, while its present and imme- 
diate effect would be to deprive the College of the in- 
dependent go-vemment of one of its most valued de- 
p^ments. 

In conclusion, the Board are bound to state that th^ 
maintain their position in this matter with the morc- 
confidence os they are supported in it by Uie great 
majority of the permanent members of Trinity Collie. 

Tlie follO'Wiag amendment to the motion was pro- 
posed : — 

That tlie answer to be sent shall be as follows : — 
That the Board are willing to confer with the Divinity 
School Committee, with -the view of settling the ques- 
-tion on the. basis of a composite Council. 

The amendment was lost, and the original motion was 
then put and carried. 

(Signed), 

Thomas Stack, 
BegUtrar. 

The Conunittee annex, with ple.-isure, the following 
extract from the Queen's letter, referred to in the com- 
munication of the Boardi which, both wi-th respect to 
the restrictions which it removes and tliose which it 
enacts, they consider highly satisfactoiy : — 

Whereas, by Letters Patent granted by us in the 
eighteenth year of our tcigir, it was pro-rided that the 
said Professor and his Deputy should be elected from 
among the Fellows and ex-Pellows of our said College 
who are Doctors in Divinity : It is now onr will and 
pleasure tliat the said restriction to Fellows and ex- 
Fellnws shall be ranoved. And it is hereby enacted, 
that it shall be lawful to elect to the said office of 
Regina -Professor of Divinity, or of Depu-ty to such 
Professor, any Doctor in Divinity of our said Uni-rer- 
sity who is in Holy Orders and a Cooniuunicant Member 
of the Church of Ireland. 

“As the negotiations on the subject of the Divinity- 
School have now gone on so long that it is likely some 
Membera of the present Synod may need information 
OB tho subject, the Committee think it well to remind 
the Synod of the facts on which the Church’s claim is 
founded, and to state senne of the reasons -why they do 
not consider the proposals made by the Board satis- 
factory. 

“ It has been stated in_a document bearing the signa- 
ture of a former Soveragn that ttie efiueation of the 
Clergy of the Ohurcli of Ireland was the chief end for 
which Trinity College was founded. The Committee 
see no reason to question the truth of this statement ; 
but tlie present claims of the Church of Ireland are not 
founded on any antiquarian researches, hut on the in- 
disputable fact that for a period beyond living memory 
Trinity College has been the place -which has been used 
by the Church for -the education of its Cflergy, and has 
been united with the Church by the closest of ties. 
Every scholar was bound to attend divinity lectures ; 
with three exceptions, every Fellow was bound to take 
Holy Orders. The Fellows condurted the lectures of the 
Divinity School for nominal salaries. The Board also, 
who had the control of its cianagement, consisted almost 
exclusively of Clergymen who had themselves -worked 
as lecturers in the ^hool, and had the most lively in- 
terest in its welfare. In such a Board, often including 


some of the ablest divines in the Church of Ireland, the State- 
Bishops and the Church naturally placed the highest mest 
confidence. Wlien Mr. Fawcett first brought in_ his XS.VL 
Bill for throwing open the Fellowships of Trinity Col- — 
l^e to all without religious distinction, the 
then Provost and Fellows felt themselves con- 
strained to oppose it, mainly because of the 
injui’ious effects on the Divinity School which 
they apprehended from the Bill. They were very 
desirous to tlirow open the prizes of Trinity College as 
-widely as possible, but tliey did not think it just that, 
for the benefit of the cenuparatirely few who would 
profit by the change, the interests snould be sacrificed 
of the great bulk of tliose who had hitherto resorted to 
the OolJege for education. With a change of political 
circumstances, the time came when it appeared that Mr. 

Fa-wcetb’s Bill could no loiter be pi-operly opposed ; 
but it was expected tliat it would be made to include 
provisions which would secure that the benefits coii- 
fen'ed on members of other religions shouhX not de- 
prive the members of the Chureh of Ireland of the use 
they had always made of Trinity College as the place of 
education of their Clergy. When Mr. Fawcett's Bill, 
however, came to be passed, a powerful Government 
held an unfriendly attitude towards it, and it was neces- 
sary to disembaiTass it of any provision likely to lead 
to conttoveKy. The whale question, of the Divinity 
School was, therefore, reserved to fu-ture legislation. 

At the same time, there seemed to be no obstacle 
in the way, because the Prime Minister had expressed 
liis conviction that to deprive members of any Church of 
provision for education of their Clergy was a loss which 
they would be far less able to supply than a loss of 
provision for 'Clergy themselves, and because on these 
grounds pro-vision of extreme liberality had been made 
in the Irish Church Act for the education of the Roman 
Cathdie Clergy at Maynooth, arul also to the same ex- 
tent for the education of Preabyterian Clergy. The 
mode of compensation to the Church of Ireland, sug- 
gested by Mr. Gladstone’s Univei-sity Bill, -was to give 
the Church a sum of money oat of the revenues of Tri- 
nity College, and to allow it to set up a Divinity School 
of its own, unconnected with any University ; but the 
general feeling of the members of the Church was tliat 
they would much prefer to retmn the Divinity School 
rather than be compensated for the loss of it. 

“ Tliis -was made possible by Mr. Fawcett’s Act, 
which, while it in all other cases abolished i-eligiaus 
tests, allowed them to be retained in. the case of the 
Divinity Professorships. But while the Divinity School 
was thus, for the present, secured from interference, 
the effect of tho Act was to remove security for its con- 
tinuance. Tlie control of the Collie funds and the 
government of the Di-vinity School rest with a body 
whose members are not chosen by election, but rise to 
their position by seniori-fy. One of the present Fellows 
is a Roman Catholic, and it is to be e:q)ected that many 
others will, in course of time, be elected of a religion 
different from that of the Church of Ireland. The 
course of seniority -will, in due time, bring such persons 
to a place on the Governing Body, of which they may 
even form a majority, though in a minority of the whole 
body of Fello-ws. It is not reasonable to think that the 
members of any religious body could be content tliat the 
educators of the Cleigy should be chosen, and the course 
of clerical study should be regulated, by members of an- 
other Communion ; not to say that it would al-ways 
be in the power of the Board, if indifferent to Divinity 
Education, to divert to other purposes the whole or a 
part of the funds now applied to it. 

_ It has been suggested by the Board that it -will be 
time enough to provide for such a contingency when it 
arises ; but it appears to the Committee that if any pro- 
vision is to be made it must be done now. II we wait, 
as suggested, the case contemplated is that of a ruling 
body at Trinity College, -with whose dealings with the 
Divinity School the Church is disavtisfied. Such Board 
might be expected to oppose any scheme which the 
Church might then put forwarfl, and would be able to 
do BO effectually if formal recognition is not now given 
to the equitable claims of the Church of Ireland. 

It can hardly be disputed that the Church of Ireland 
is entitled to one of two things : either, if it is de- 
prived of tlie Divinity School in Trinity College, to be 
dealt -with like the Roman Catholics and Presbyterians, 
and given funds for the formation of a Divinity School 
of its own ; or else, to be given security that i-fc shall 
continue to have the use of the Divinity School it has 
now. 
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The equitable claim has been acknovriedged, as may 
be seen from published documents, by the Royal Com- 
mission in its Report, by the resolutions of the Board 
of Trinity College communicated to the Synod, by reso- 
lutions of the Senate and Ccmucil, and is atbnitted by 
implication in the reply of the Board now laid before 
the Synod. 

It seems to the Committee tliat there are two things 
which the Church may fairly expect to be done : one is, 
that formal recognition should be given In the Churcli's 
equitable claim that the fiaids now devoted to the 
maintenance of the Divinity School shall continue to 
be applied as at prc-sc-ut. TN'e are liappy to find 'tbat 
tlris is acquiesced in by the Board, and though the 
Board’s proposal comes 'sliort of giving that security 
which would be afforded by the plan at one time sanc- 
tioned by the Board, of tiMrsferring the funds spent on 
tlie Divinity Sch<iol to trustees for the Church, yet, in 
view of the present state of feeling in Trinity College 
on the subject, the Gonmiittee think that the Synod 
will do wisely in accepting the Board’s proposal. 


The second point desired by the Church is some provi- 
sioin tliat the appoimnient to Professorships and the 
government of t-he Divinity ^School should not fall into 
the hands of persons hostile to the Church. It did not 
seem too much to expect this, wlien the law did not allow 
Roman Catholics to present to benefices the advowsons 
of which were their private property. There seemed 
to be no difficulty in reconciling security to the Church 
with the maintenance of the general authority nf the 
Board as Governors of the College ; seeing that in 
f/ther departments of study the nomination of Profes- 
sors is made, and the control of studies shared, hy an 
Elective Council. If the Board had agreed to the gene- 
ral principle of a Council, the Committee were pre- 
pared to enter in a completely unprejudiced spirit into 
the discussion of the details of the election, being per- 
suaded that the mere fact that such a Council was to be 
formed by election, and not by the course of seniority, 
would give tlie CEurch. if not all the security that might 
be desired, at least some substantial security that per- 
sons would not sit on such a Council in whom tlie 
Cliureh could not have confidence. Tlie Board have not- 
stated any reasons w]jy in their opinion the Divinity 
School should form an exception to the mode of govern- 
ment adopted in other departments of study. The Com- 
mittee can only express their regret that tlie' Board have 
not been willing to co-operate with them in making at 
once a satisfactory settlement of a question which will 
need some time to be dealt with. They will not even 
yet_ give np hope that the Board may reconsider the 
po.sition they have taken up. 

"With regard to the plan of dual government- suggested 
by the Board — viz., that iiie Cliurch shall acquire a right 
of veto on the appointment of Professors by the Boarrl, 
and that only on condition of its contributing an equal 
sum to that spent by the Board on the Divinitv School, 
and allowing the Board a similar- right of veto on ap- 
pointments made by the Church to Professorships paid 
out of its own funds, the Committee must sav. in the 
first place, that they attach little value to a inere right 
of veto, which may prevent a very bad appointment, 
but can never secure the best .appointment ; and fur- 
ther that the Churcli cannot reasonably be expected to 
give rights of appointment .md veto to a Board contain- 
i^ members of a different religion. But- the proposal 
lies open to the fundamental objection that the Church 
and the Board come together to make a bargain, as if 
there never had been any previous connection between 
them, and that it ignores altogether the Church’s equit- 
able claim to the continued application of the funds 
now spent on the Divinity School in such a wav as that 
the Church shall be .able to benefit by them. 

From w^t source could the funds be obtained which 
the Board s proposal demands a.s a preliminarv condi- 
tion to qualify tie Church’s rights in this matter ? Not 
from the Government, which will refuse to compensate 
for a loss that has not been incurred ; the funds of 
the Divanify fSeliool being still intact and applied to 
their proper purpose, and their onlv desire being that 
they shall continue to be so. Tbe verv same reason 
would prevent the Members of the Church from supply- 
ing the funds by their contributions, with the addi- 
tional reason that contributions could not be given to a 
fund over which persons not members of the Church 
were to share the controL 


The Ooi^ttee, therefore, recommend the Synod tc 
pass the following resolutions, not as affording that Eola- 


tion of tlie Divinity School question, whicli, in their 
judgment, would be most likely to give permanent satis- 
faction, hut as the best which, under present circum- 
stances, can be obtained : — 

1. That the Synod regrets tliat the Board of Tri- 
nity College were not able to accept the proposals 
made to it on the part of the vSynod ; and that while 
the Synod cannot consider the provisions suggested 
by the Boai-d for securing the interest of the Chui-ch 
in the Divinity School to be adequate for that jiur- 
pose. the Synod requests the Board to take stejis to 
give legal effect to them, being measures as to the 
desirability of which under present circumstances all 
are agreed ; and that this resolution be communkated 
to the Board of Trinity College. 

2. That this Committee do ccuitinue to act after the 
conclusion of this Session of the General Synod. 

‘\Tilliajj: Kili-aloe. 

Cluiirman. 

23rd April, 1881. 

Accordingly, Resolution 1 recommended by the Com- 
mittee, as above, was proposed by the Lord* Bi.sliop of 
Cork, and seconded by Rev. Di-. Salmon. 

An amendment was proposed by the Lord Bishop of 
Meath, seconded by the Archdeacon of Meath, and 
adopted : — 

That for the word " suggested,” in line three, be 
substituted the words “ asked for from the late Go- 
vernment.” 

The resolution, as amended, was passed. 


J. 1 iir. ri'occeunuis of 






. sponiUnce since 1881. 

^ On^lStli April, 1800, it was resolved by the General 

That it be an instnmtion tc the Divinitv School 
Committee ir» consider whether an application should 
not be made to the Government at the present time 
to consider favourably t3is claims of the Church of 
Ireland witli reference to the Divinity School, and to 
act accordingly. 

On 11th April, 1902, it was resolved by the General 
bynod : — 

That the Archbishops and Bishops be requested to 
^tor into communication with the Board of Trinitv 
Col^ge vnth regard to the position of the Church of 

Irelandinreiationtothe Divinity School, and to re- 
port to the next General Synod. 

On 21rt April, 1903, tho Bench of Bi.hop. rcpcbea 
to the General Synod that they had fully considered the 
above resoluti^. and '-have also communicated it to 
the Board of Trinity College, but they are not yet in 
a position to make any report to the Gener.d Synod.” 

;■ The Archbishops ami Bishops are profoundly con- 
scious of the great im]Dortaiiee of the subject, and its 
bearing on the future of the Church of Irelaad.’’ 

On 22nd April, 1903, tho General Synod resolved ; 

That this Synod, receiving with respect and thank- 
** coi^munication from the House of 
Bisliops as to their correspondence witli the Board of 
Trinity College respecting the Divinity School in 
rt, telatioMhip »ith th. Church of Itelajd, eai“ 
requests the Bishc^s to do their utmost to secure a 
satisffictory result, at all events to be in a position to 

Se?ys^aT ^ 

fTvSf following communication 

from the Bishops wa.s read to the Synod : 

At the mectuig of the General S-raed of the Ohutoli 
of Mend, on Apt.1 11th, 1902, the Ai-chbi,hoprra,i 

rch?o“h..“""** ^ ^ 

The question received the anxious consideration 
of the Bench of Bishops, and communications were 
carried on_betw«n them and the Board of ¥rinito 
College, with the result that a Committee 
Mnting the Bench of Bishops met the Boari^ in 
Conference on November Uth, 1903. This Committw 
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specially submitted to the Board for their decision 
two points which the Archbishops and Bishops re- 
garded as of chief importajrce, and to which the 
Board ns constituted in the year 1880 had agreed: — 

(ft) To make provision whereby “ the annual sum 
at present expended on the Divinity School shall be 
secured for the permanent maintenance of that 
School.” 

(&) To direct that “no alteration shall be made 
in the course of instruction in the Divinity School, 
except on the recommendation or with the consent 
of” the Archbishops of Armagh and Dublin. 

On November 16th the followijig reply was re- 
ceived from the Board, and is now, with the per- 
jnissimi of the. Board, submitted to the General 
Synod of the Church of Ireland : — 

The Board desire to express, in the first instance, 
to the Archbishops and Bishops their thanks for 
their Lordships’ loyal and friendly sentiments 
towards Trinity College, and hope that this cor- 
dial feeling, wliich tlie Board reciprocate, may 
endure unimpaired, as it has done since the 
foundation of the College. 

In reply to the suggestion of the Bishops, that 
the Divinity Scliool may be secured financially 
against loss or diminution of its present funds 
owing to possible legislative changes, the Board 
desire to point out that very reasonable security 
is now ofiovded by the fact that the Divinity 
Students are all students in Arts, paying fees 
to the College and to the Tutors, ancf that these 
foes are. so considerable that the loss or 
diminution of them would affect every Tutor 
in the system. They therefore conceive any Go- 
verning Board considering the welfare of the 
College as strictly bound by_ the strongest and most 
obvious motives to maintain the dignity and effi- 
ciency of the School, and this they regard as the 
greatest possible security tlie Church of Ireland 
could require. Should, however, legislation fi’om 
witliout threaten any interference with the inde- 
pendence of the Board, the Bishops may be 
assured that the Board will not fail to consult 
witli tliem as to tlie best means of protecting the 
interests of the Church of Ireland. 

The second suggestion of the Bishops is, that the 
Church of Ireland may be granted some influence 
in the selection of the hoolcs in the Divinity Course, 
and in the appointment of the Professors and 
Teachers in the School ; in other words, doctrinal 
security in case the Board of Trinity College should 
come to consist of men not belonging to the Church 
of Ireland. So far as the boolcs in the Course are 
concerned, their selection is, by Statute, enti-usted 
to the Professor of Divinity, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Board ; and it. is not therefore pos- 
sible tliat the Board should alter the Course with- 
out the consent of the Professor and Archbishop 
King’s Lecturer, who is practically the second 
Professor of Divinity. la any case, therefore, 
changes in the Course will bo suggested, not by 
liiymeii, but by learned Theologians, brought up 
in the traditions of tlie Church of Ireland or of 
England. As regards the selection of these Pro- 
fessors, the Church of Ireland has the same prac- 
tical security which has already been set forth 
in the second paragraph. Whether the members 
of the Board be devout members of the Cliureli or 
not, if they are honest men, they will be bound 
by every obligation to the College entrusted to 
their care, to select Professoi-s and Teachers of 
Divinity that will command the respect and the 
confidence of tlie Bishops and of tlie Synod of the 
Irish Church. The Board cannot but regard tliis 
as an adequate security. But if it were to fail, 
the Bishops have the practical remedy in their 
hands : they can examine candidates for Ordina- 
tion in such books as they prefer ; and if at any 
time they find the theological education given by 
Trinity College inad^uate or objectionalSe, they 
can decline to ordain its Divinity Students without 
further guarantees as to doctrine or learning. 

This is the answer of the Board so long as the 
present relation between the College and the Irish 
Church remaius unchanged. Should, however, any 


new legislation or i-eform domesticate any other 
Theological Schools in the College, the present 
Board will undertake that the Bishops of the 
Churcli of Ii-elaml shall liai-e at least as much 
control over the present Divinity School as anv 
other Prelates or Governors may obtain hi con- 
nection with the new Schools, whenever they come 
to be established. 

The Board, therefore, while of opinion that the 
present is not an opportune time for proposing 
changes, desires to assure the Bishops that the 
interests of the Divinity School, and through it, 
of tlie Church of Ireland, will always claim their 
warmest sympathy and their most diligent care. 

The Archbishops and Bishops, in laying before the 
Synod tiie foregoing reply, i-eceived from the Board 
of Trinity College, cannot refrain from expressing 
their deep regret that it deprives the Church of all 
hope of obtaining from the Board any control or 
influence over the Divinity School 

They recognise fully the desire of the Board to 
maintain the connection which has so long existed 
between the Church and the Divinity School ; but 
they cannot be blind to the fact that the Church has 
no longer any assurance that the provisions for the 
theological training of candidates for her Ministry 
will, in the future, be of sueb a character as to 
enable her to accept that training with confidence. 

In view of tlie grave position in which the Church 
thus finds herself placed, and in view still further 
of tlie fact that large Endowments have been pro- 
vided by State for the Divinity Sclioola of other 
Religious Bodies, and in view of assurances for- 
meiiy_ given to us. the Archbiriiops and Bishops are 
of opinion that tne Church of Ireland should press 
as strongly as possible upon the Government her 
claim for relief or compensation in the matter of 
the Divinity School, the position of which has been 
so gravely altered. 

On 13th April, 1904, it was resolved : — 

That the Archbishops and Bishops be respectfully 
requested furtlier to consider the relations of the 
Church of Ireland with the Divinity School of Trin- 
ity College, Dublin, and to formulate proposals for 
safeguarding the interests of the Church, if pos- 
sible, without separating the Divinity School from 
the College. 

And that, in carrying out this Resolution, the 
Archbishops and Bishops be authorized to nominate 
a Committee of Members of the Bench and other 
members of the Synod to assist them, if they tliinh 
it desirable to do so. 

The Archbishops and Bishops nominated a Com- 
mittee consisting of — The Archbishop of Dublin, the 
Bishop of Meath, the Bishop of Killaloe, the Bishop 
of Ossory, Lord Justice EitzGibbon, Lord Justice 
Holmes, the Earl of Belmore, the Solicitor-General, 
the Dean of St. Patrick’s, and R. R. Kyle Knox, 
Esq., to enter into communication again with the 
Board of Trinity College, Dublin, relative to tlie 
future of tbe Divinity School. 

A friendly interview took place between three mem- 
bers of this Committee and three members of the Board 
of Trinity College on the 15th November, 1904, at 
which the following three propositions were submitted 
by the Committee to the Board of Trinity College. 

1. “ That the appointment of the Professors in the 
Divinity School should be made only by memtera of 
the Church of Ireland, and that the next Junior Fel- 
low who is a Member of the Church of Ireland, should 
be called up to attend the Board, when any such ap- 
pointment was to bo considered, in the place of any 
Member of the Board who was not a member of the 
Church.” 

2. “ That before appointments to the Professoi-ships 
are made, the names of the candidates should be sub- 
mitted to the Archbishops of Armagh and Dublin, 
and that they should be invited to give their opinion 
as to the merits of the candidates.” 

3. “ That before any alterations are made in the 
Educational Courses in the Divinity School, the Pro- 
fessors should communicate with the two Archbishops, 
and ask for their opinion on the proposed changes.” 

N 
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On the 7th February, 1905, the following letter was 
received from the Registrar of the Board:— 

Hr Loed Bishop, 

I am directed by the Board of Trinity College to 
send yon the following reply to the requests made 
by your Deputation on November 15th, 1904: — 

The Board observe with much satisfaction the re- 
cognition, in the opening statement of the Arch- 
bishoj; of Dublin, of the fact that the control of the 
Divinity School belongs entirely to the Board of 
Trinity College. Whatever their personal sym- 
patiiies may be, they cannot forget that they are 
Trustees for College property, and cannot divest 
themsdves of their responsibility. 

With regard to the first proposition put forward 
by the Deputation, viz.— “ That the appointment of 
the Professors in the Divinity School should be made 
only by Members of the Church of Ireland, and that 
the next Junior Fellow who is a Member of the 
Church of Ireland should be called up ’’—the Board 
feel that there are statutable difficulties which render 
it impossible to assent to it. 

As to the second Reposition — “That before ap- 
pointments to the Professorships are made, the 
names of the Candidates should be submitted to 
the two _ Archbishops, aud that they be invited to 
give their opinion as to their merits ’’—the Board 
were equally divided, and consequently no decision 
was arrived at. 

In relation to tie third proposition — “ That before 
any alterations are made in the Educational Courses 
in the Divinitj’ School, the Professors shall com- 
niuMcate with the two Archbishops, and ask for 
their opinion on the proposed changes ” — the Board 
by £.ve votes to tliree agreed to the following answer : 

“ It must be remembered that by the Statutes (vol. i., 
p. 148) the selection of books is assigned to the 
Regius Professor of Divinity, and books so selected 
must receive the approval of the Provost and Senior 
Fellows.” It will therefore be necessary to modify 
the proposition by the addition of the words to the 
following efiect ; “ and aU correspondence on the 
subject between the Regius Professor and the Arch- 
bishops shall be laid before tbe Board through the 
Registrar, Md their decision upon them shall bo 
final.” With this modification the Board see no 
objection to the proposition. 

N.B. — It is understood here, as on the occasion of 
the visit of the Deputation, that the word “ Profes- 
sors” used applied to the Regius Professor and 
Archbishop King’s Lecturer, and to them only. 

Tours faithfully, 

R. T. TtBBELT,, Eegisirar. 

_ The reply of the Board to the third proposition has 
since bem modified as follows: — 

That as the Regius Professor of Divinity declines 
to carry on communications with any Body other 
than the Board of Trinity College, Dublin, with 
regard to any proposed changes in the Divinity 
Courses, the Board wish to modify the answer sent 
on February 7th, 1906, to the following effect — “ Any 
communications on the subject referred to will be 
made by the Board directly, and not through the 
Professors.” 

The Archbishops and Bishops, in reporting this cor- 
re.epondence to the Synod on 2nd Mar, 1905, pointed 
ont that the concession in the case of the third pro- 
piisition, though an important recognition of the in- 


terests of the Church of Ireland in the Divinirv School, 
yet falls far short of what the Board agreed to in their 
letter of January 10th, 1880, supra, p. 93. 

In pursuance of this expression of opinion, the 
General Synod resolved on 5th May, 1905 : — 

That the Synod receives with gi’atification the 
announcement that the negotiations between the 
Ai-chbishops and Bishops and the Board of Trinity 
College have already led to an important recognition 
of the interest of the Church of Ireland in the 
Divinity School, and to an arraugement under which 
the views of the Archbishops will be considered in 
reference to any changes in the course of studv in 
that School. 

The Synod regrets that the Board has not yet been 
able to come to a decision upon tbe claisns of the 
Church to a similar recognition in reference to the 
appointment of Professors and Lectm-ers in the 
Divinity School, and requests that the Archbishops 
and Bishops will, with the assistance of their Com- 
mittee, continue their efforts to efiect, as far as pos- 
sible, such arrangements with the Board as will 
enable the Archbishops to present their views to the 
Governing Body of Trinity College, in relation to 
the appointment of such Professors and Lecturers 


On 24th April, 1906, the following communication 
was read to the Synod from the Bench of Bishops — 

Tlie Archbishops and Bishops of the Church of 
Ireland hereby report to the General Synod that 
since the last Session of the Synod there has been 
no opportunity for conference with the Board of 
Trinity College in the matter of the claims which 
the Church of Ireland has in connection with the 
Divinity School. 

But in rtew of the expressed intention of His 
Majesty s Government to issue a Commission of 
Inquii-y into matters relating to Trinity College, we 
TMommend the Synod to appoint a Committee which 
shall consider the subjects that may be referred to 
the Commission above mentioned, and, if it seem 
necessary or expedient, shall take such steps to bring 
before the Commissioners both the present position 
of the Divinity School and the claims upon it of the 
ChurA of Ireland; and we further recommend that 
this Committee shall be emoowered, if it think it 
necessary or expedient so to do, to request His Grace 
the Lord Primate to summon a Special Meeting of 
the Synod, by wliich the voice of the whole Church 
upon the subject may be hearcL 

Such a Committee will in no wise prevent the 
Archbishops and Bishops themselves from watching 
closely the course of events, and, if thev think it 
advisable, being represented before the Commission 






. April, lauo, 

That the Synod heartily accepts tlie suggestion 
of the letter from the Bench of Bishops, and ac- 
cOTdingly appoints a Committee which shall consider 
the subjects that may be referred to the Commission 
of Inquiry mto matters relating to Trinity College 
amd, if it «em necessary or expedient, shall take 
steps to bring before the Commissioners both the 
present position of the Divinity School and the 
claims upon it of the Church of Ireland, and that 
the Committee be empowered, if it think necessary 
or expedient so to do, to request His Grace the 
Primate to summon a special meeting of the Synod 
by which the voice of the whole Church upon this 
subject may be heard. 


Accordingly, the Committee was appointed whose 
names are sent forth above (p. 82), and who present 
the foregoing Statement to the Royal Commission. 
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I. Letter Addressed iy the Professors of Divinity to 
the Provost (Dr. Salmon) in 1903. 


Deah iln. PnovoaT, 


Trinttt College, Ddulin, 

19f7t Jnne, 1903. 


In response to your desire that the Professors of 
Divinity should make some observations upon the 
Bishops’ letter of 10th June, relating to ■fce Divinity 
School, we have set down on paper our views as to 
the most prudent course to be j^opted by the Board. 

10 QQ isniembrance that on 3rd July, 

1899, a somewhat similar communication from tiie 
Archbishop of Dublin was before the Board. His 
Grace pointed out the anomaly involved in the govern- 
ment of the Divinity School beuig carried on by a 
^ard ■whose members might belong to any religious 
denomination; and he suggested that it would be a 
satiMaction to the Churcli of Ireland if the adminis- 
tration of the School were placed in the hands of a 
Council, constituted somewliat on the following lines: 
—The i^’ovost, the Regius Professor of Divinity, Arch- 
bisliop King’s Lecturer, the two Archbishops ex-oMeio : 
four members representing tlie Senior Fellows, four 
representing the Junior Fellows, and two members to 
be elated by the House of Bishops— alL to be members 
of the Church of Ireland. His Grace also expressed 
mmKlf in favour of an annual grant being made by 
“W Church to the Divinity School to provide for an 
additional Professor ; and lie added that those whom 
he had consulted agreed with him in this recommenda- 
tion. 


_ A division bemg taken at tlie Board, there voted 
in /flvoui- of some action being taken: the Provost, 
Dr. Conner, Dr. Abbott, and Dr. Williamson; against 
m Mahaffy, aud Dr. 

Iraill. The matter accordingly dropped. 

The Archbishop’s recent letter raises the question 
again ; mid we have given it our best attention. We 
are of opinion tliat the time has come for a clianEe 
to be made in the government of the Divinity School; 
but we believe that we can suggest a constitution for 
the new Council, less open to objections from tlie 
academic point of view than that which was recom- 
mended four years ago. In the first place, we think 
that the^ Archbishop of Dublin should be the Visitor 
of the School, and the Chairman, sa:-o;Wcio of the 
Council. Tim would restore to him in some measure 
the place Ins predecessors held before Disestablish- 
ment as \ isitors of the College, and would go some 
way to remove the grievance of which Churchmen com- 
plain. We propose next, that the Council shall con- 
sist of twelve other members, viz. : (Classis I ) Three 
elected by the Board, of whom tlie Provost if’a mem- 
of the Church of Ireland, shall be one ; (Classis II.) 
ihrac elected by the Junior Fellows; (Classis III) 
The Regius Professor of Divinity, Ardibishop King’s 
Lecturer, and one member to be elected by the Pro- 
fessors and Assistant Lecturers of the Divinity School ■ 
(Classis I^V.) Three members to be elected from their 
own body by the House of Bishops, of whom the 
Primate shall be one, if he is willing to serve All 
?* 1» membimi 

of the Church of Ireland, and should sign the decla- 
ration to that eSect in the form provided for Repre- 
sentatives at the General Synod. ^ 

The functions of this Council would be to elect to 
all Divinity P-rofeasorships and Lectureships hitherto 
in Uie patmnage of the Board, and also to tlie Profes- 
sorship of Pastoral Theology hitherto in the patronage 
of the Bishops; provided always, that no election or 
appointinent, or change of any sort, involving the ez- 
penditure of additional money grants, be made without 
rte consent of the Board of Trinity CoUege The 
Cliairman to have a casting vote at an election in 
addition to ins own vote. 


that a body so constituted would be well 
mted to elect to Professorships, and would command 
^e confidence boili of the University and the Church. 
But we also think that it would not be so well fitted 
to deal with details as to courses of study and the 
conduct of examinatioiis; and we propose that the 
ai-rangeraent of the courses of study, and all details of 
aclmmistraticn, should be committed to tlie three mem- 
“ers constituting Classis Tertia of the Council, viz., 
the Regius Professor, Archbishop King’s Lecturer, and 
their elected Colleague— with the right on the part of 
tJie_ Council, if they so desire, of an appeal from their 
decision to the Archbishop as Visitor. 


It will be seen that our scheme will provide for a 
perpetual Academic majority on the Council, and 
Wius will secure that regard to the interests of the 
LoUege which the Board is anxious to maintain. It 
will also, we believe, remove any legitimate cause for 
complaint as to the exclusion of the Church of Ireland 
from any voice in the choice of the Professors who are 
to tram her Ministers in the future. Upon the ad- 
f contained in the Arclibishop’s letter 

of 1899, VIZ., that a new Professorship should be en- 
dowed out of Chui'ch funds, we make no observation 
at present. We ventui-e to hope that the Board may 
seo tlieir way to take early action in this important 
matter. 

We are, dear Mr. Provost, 


Tours faitlifully. 


John Gwxnic 


J. H. Beenaud. 


II. Dr. Hart's Proposals in 1879. 

In 1879 Dr. Hart, Vice-Provost of Trinity College, 
objected to No. 6 of the propositions adopted by the 
General Synod at the suggestion of the Bishops (supra, 
p. 98), and expressed his opinion that a better ar- 
rangement could be reached by adopting t-he following 
series of resolutions : — 

1. That in the opinion of the Synod a Council 
should be appointed for the regulation and govern- 
ment of the Divinity School of Trinity College, which 
shall consist of the following members: — 

The Regius Professor of Divinity. 

( ) Members to be elected by the Archbishops and 
Bishops of the Chun^ of Ireland. 

( ) Members to be elected by the Provost and 
Senior Fellows of Trinity CoUege, or in 
such other manner as the Senate of the 
University may determine; and 

( ) Members to be elected by the Professors and 
Lecturers in the Divinity School. 

2. That all persons so selected shall be requited, 
before taking their places as members of the Council, 
to subscribe a declaration that they are Members 
of the Church of Ireland and Communicants in that 
Church. 

3. That the said Council shall nominate to all 
Professorships in the said Divinity School, subject 
to the veto of the majority of the Bishops of the 
Churcli of Ireland, or of the Provost and Senior 
Fellows of Trinity College. 

4. That any new rules or regulations respecting 
studies in that School to be made by the Council 
shaU require the approval of the Provost and Senior 
Fellows. 

5. That a Sclieme be prepared for the periodical 
elections aud vacation of office of the several mem- 
bers of the Council. 

N 2 
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Ai’l’ENDIX TO FIEST RErOllT. 


ni. Di-. Traill’s Froimals in 1877. 

XXVL Traill was asked by tlie Belmore Commission, in 


Q. 561. "Wliat Governing Body would you suggest 
in the future? 

Ans. I thiaik the number should not be mucli larger 
than at present, and m my opinion the best selection 
that could be made would be : three persons to be 
mimed by those members of the Board who were also 
members of the Churclr of Ireland, the two Divinity 
Professors, and one person to be chosen by the assist- 
ants of the Professore, and three persons to be chosen 
by the Bench of Bishops— nine in all. 

Q. 562. "What powers would you give to this Go- 
verning Body ? 

Ans. They should have the power of electing the 
Professors and other Teachers of the School, or of 
removing them from time to time. They should have 
the control and direction of all studies in the Divinity 


School, and should liavo the contiul of all nioiioy en- 
trusted to tliem, subject only to a veto by tho Board 
of Trinity College in case of any proposal to disturb 
the primary allocation in the Divinity School of funds 
belonging to Trinity College. 

IV. Dr. 5aImo?i’.? SuQ<jestionii in 1876. 

Dr. Salmon pro]posed in 1876 that the Governing 
Body of the Divinity School should consist of iiioun- 
bers of the Church of Ireland exclusively, and that 
it should be composed of: — 

(i7.) Membots appointed by the Board. 

(b) Members appointed by the Touchers in tho 
School, leaving it a queaticor whether tho Regius Pro- 
fessor and Archbishop King’s Lcctrrver slumlcl not ha 
merabere ex-officio. 

(c) Members nominated by the Bisliopa. 

(d) Members nominated by the Clerical and Lay 
Memba's of the Synod, or else by Members of tire 
Senate who are also members of the Cliurcli. 


APPEinUX D. 

I'noposiLs aiNCB the Ukiversity Tests Act, 1873, poa the Establishment of additional Divinity 
Schools, and quanting peofessional PaiviLEaEs to Divinity Students similah to those now 
GKAKTED TO DiVIKIIY STUDENTS OF THE CHUHCH OF ICELAND. 


On November 3rd, 1874, it was resolved by the Board 
of Trinity College : — 

Heportjoj 1. That the Students in the Divinity School shall 

allowed to continue, as at present, to have the use 
Sion, p 57. lecture rooms in Trinity College for theological in- 

struction, provided tliat tlie leoturem are subject to 
ordinary collegiate discipline, and that they accom- 
modate tlieic time of lecturing to the requirements of 
secular instruction in Trinity College. 

2. That the Board of Trinity College are willing to 
confer a similar privilege on any other Religious Body 
desirous that its candidates for orders shall be in- 
structed in Trinity College. 

3. That in fix i n g the qualifications for a Theological 
Degree, the Board are willing to accept the certificate 
of any of the Theological Schools sa placed in connec- 
tion with Trinity CoUege as a sufficient testimonial of 
the candidate’s theological acquirements. 


On July 13th, 1899, the following resolution was 
passed by the J unior Fellows : That, in the oinnion 

of the Junior Fellows, it is desirable that the Board of 
Trinity College should appoint representatives to confer 
with ^6 heads of the Presbyterian Church and of the 
hlethodist Church in Irdand, to ascertain whether they 
wish to establish Schools of Divinity in, connection with 
Triinty College, and ihat the Board should facilitate 
the foundation of such Schools if it can be shown that 
they will have a sufficient number of Students to at- 
tend them.” 


On March 14th, 1899, the Board directed a reply to 
be sent to the Junior Fellows, stating "The Board 
pe in complete agreement with the Junior Fellows that, 
if the heads of the Presbyteiian or of the Methodist 
Body should desire to establish Schools of Divinite in 
connection with Trinity College, every faoihty ou^t to 
be given them." 


The following resolutions of the Junior Fellows 
Trinity College, and the accompanying reply of tl 
Board, were published AprQ 22nd, 1901. 


These resolutions were signed by twenty-two, out of 

the whole number of twenty-five, Junior Fellows : 

That the Junior Fellows wish to urge on the Board 
tbe desMbihty of intimating publicly and officially to 
the heads of the Roman Catholic Church theii- readi- 
ness to provide facilities for the catechetical and re- 
ligioais instruction of Roman Catholic students by 
leetpes, examinations, and the supervision of their 
religious ohseorvancea by Clergymen of their own 
Church, and of inviting their co-operation in drawine 
up a clause for securing this. ^ 


That the Junior Fellows further urge on the Board 
the desirability of commencing negotiations with the 
heads of the Presbyterian Church, with a view to cs- 
toblishing a Presbyterian Divinity School, and anang- 
ing for Presbyterian religious services in Trinity Col- 
lege. 


At a special meeting of the Board, held after tho 
Recess, these resolutions were discussed, and tlie follow- 
ing reply was adopted : — 

The Board have considered the resolutions of the 
Junior FeUows with all the respectful attention dne 
to suggestions mode on such autliority. Tliey aie in 
perfect harmony with tins sentiments that have 
prompted tlie action taken by the Junior Fellows ; 
but they think they would lay themselves open to 
much misconstruction if they made advances to the 
heads of different Religious Bodies, unless tliey were 
given reason to think that tliey would meet a more 
favourable reception than was civeu to similar ad- 
vances mads before. Otlierwise it would be imagined 
that, imder a panic of coming legislation, they wore 
now willing to change tlieir policy, and to make now 
offers ; which would certainly bo disdainfully re- 
ject if such an impression were entertained as to 
their motives. 

In point of fact, ihe Governing Body of this College 
have not waited till now to discover how much the 
College would be benefited, both morally and finan- 
ciaHy, if all hindrances could bo removccl which pre- 
vent anyone, on religious grounds, from taking advan- 
tage of our Education. 

When Fawcett’s Act becamo law, in 1873, the Board 
considered the propriety of giving to other students 
religious instruction similar to that previously given 
to members of the late Established Ohurcli, and lin in- 
formal communication was made to the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, whether he would re- 
ceive a proiposal tiiat he should nominate Roman 
Catholic Lecturers, who should give religious instruc- 
tion under the same rules, and with tho same emolu- 
ments, as existed in the case of Protestant Loctuiers. 
In acccffdance with a similar offer made to tho Pres- 
byterians, there has been religious instruction to 
Presbyterians in the Oollqje since 1886. 

The reply, however, from the Cardinal was to this 
^oct : — Kiat inasmuch as Boman Catholic Students 
entered Trinity College in direct opposition to the 
known wishes of their Ohurcli, the lieads of tiiat 
Church would decline to take any action sanctioning 
religious education in that College. 
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In accordance with this principle, the Roman 
Oatholic Bishops liad also refused to p>emiit thoir 
Clergy to hold the ofllce of Deans of Residence in the 
Queen’s Colleges of Cork and Galway. 

These views were not shared at the time by lay 
Roman Catholics, many of whose leading men had 
received their education here, and .amongst them all 
the Roman Catholicoccupants of tlie Judicial Bench. 
Tiicy knew that there never had been any attempt to 
tamper witli their religious opinions, oi- to prevent 
them from mixing on equal terms with their Protes- 
tant fellow-students. There is no reason to think that 
there has been any change in. the feelings of such 
Enman Catliolio parents as desire a University educa- 
tion for their sons. 'But changes in the franchise 
have enabled those who do not aspire to Univeraity 
Education to dictate the policy of those who do. No 
Roman Catholic gentleman could now express an 
opinion in favour of non-sectarian education, without 
forfeiting all expectation of a seat in Parliament, or 
even of professional success. 

Thus Parliamentary representation has so changed 
tliat the Roman Catholic Bishops have good hopes 
that the policy will now be reversed, wmoh was so 
loudly proclaimed by Mr. Gladstone in 18^, that no 
more public money should be given for sectarian edu- 
cation. Is it reasonable to expect that, having such 
hopes, these Bishops would now assist us in giving 
such security as all but themselves would count sufB- 
eient for the religious safety of Roman Catholic Stu- 
dents ? 

As far as Roman Catholics are concerned, the ques- 
tion of a iDiviihty :School does not arise. Yery large 
endotment (£400,000) was given in 1869 for their 
Divinity School at Maynooth ; and as they do not 
wish their Clergy to be educated in company with 
their Laity, pi'ovision was made in fixing the amount 
of this endowment, not only for theological, but for 
secular instruction. Also much larger provision was 
7uade for assistance to poor Theological Students than 
is found in any Prot-eataut Theological College, Of 
course, acccumt must be taken of this Maynooth En- 
dowment when any comparison is made between 

ublic endowments enjoyed by Roman Catholics and 

.7 Protestants. 

Mr. Gladstone promised that he would deal in like 
manner with Protestant Divini^ Schools, and there 
was some provision for Presbyterian iUiecjogical 
Education in the Bill of 1869, and for Church of Re- 
land Divinity Education in the abortive University 
Bill of 1873 ; but if that Bill had ever reached Com- 
mittee, the question would certainly have been raised 
why these two latter provisions were on a scale so 
much less liberal than had been granted to Maynooth. 
If the Church of Ireland were deprived of the theo- 
logical education now given in Trinity College, its 
claim would revive for compensation fairly compar- 
able to that which was granted to JlaynootL 

The connection of Tim^ College with the educa- 
tion of the Cleagy of the dhurch of Ireland has been 
of great advantage to that Church, for which it pro- 
vides that their Clergy, instead of being cramped by 
a narrow professional education, sliould have the same 
advantages as the Laity in respect of secular know- 
ledge, and should also be better able to sympathise 
with them, through having been trained in their com- 
pany from early years, imd this connection has been 
equally advantageous to the University, to which at 
one time it supplied half its Undergraduates, and 
still a considerable nunibm^ of them. 

It seems, therefore, too obvious to need any public 
announcement that if any other Religious Denomina- 
tion, which also desired that its Clerical Candidates 
should reemve not only theological but good secular 
education, proposed tiiat they should receive that 
education here — ^instead of being discouraged, they 
would be heartily welcomed. There is, however, a 
•difficulty in our taking the initiative in such a pro- 
posal. 'the head of a great School would not think it 
becoming to ask a parent to transfer to his care a 
young man who was already receiving education at an- 
other School. The Presbyterians have now their 
Theol'Ogical Students at i^Ifast and Londonderry. 
If they desired to transfer some or all of them to ns, 
they would be welcomed, but it is not for as to ask it. 


As for the terms of any union, we desire nothing ■State- 
but Religious Equality ; provided it is obtained by MEur 
levelliiig up, not by levelling down. We think it fair XXVI. 
that members of other Religions should enjoy any — • 

privilege which they covet that is ali-eady enjoyed by 
members of the Church of Ireland ; hub not that the 
latter should be deprived of any privilege which they 
have ah'eady, merely because members of ot-her deno- 
ninationa do not desire to hare it. 

As far as the government of the College is con- 
cerned, no question arises, because tlie Divinity 
Teachers have not seats on the Governing Body. 

Since Students carrying on simultaneously 
theological and secular studies must . be 

spared tbe cruel waste of time that would 
arise if the _ places of instruction in 
both classes of subjects were not at easy distance from 
each other, it would be necessary to provide lecture 
rooms in Trinity Cdlege for the T eacliers in any other 
Theological School that might be transferred hither. 

Of course, eacli School would retain for its exclusive 
use any Endowments it might bring with it. 

If any supplement to such. Endowments were 
needed from the general funds of Trinity Collide, wo 
should deal on like principles with all, but regard 
would have to be paid to the amount which the Stu- 
dents of each School contributed to the general funds 
of the College. At pr«ent the amount of the salaries 
of the Divinity PiofeMors is less than the amount of 
the fees paid by the Divinity Students. 

On 12th December, 1903, the folloyving correspondence 
was published : — 

LeTTKB FROJt THE BeGISTHAII, De. TiiELETOX. 

.•Ipprorcd by the Boahd, December 12t/t, 1903. 

•Sir, 

I am directed by the Provost and Senior Fellows of 
Trinity College, Dublin, to acquaint you with Resolu- 
tions recently passed by them in reference to the privi- 
leges now ofiered to Roman Catholic and Presbyterian 
Students, and with the answers received from Cardinal 
Logue, the Moderator of the General Assembly, and the 
Rev. Dr. Henry, in reply to the communications ad- 
dressed to them. 


Resolutions op the Provost and Senior 
Fbllows. 

Nouember 14, 1903. — “That the Registrar be directed 
to write to Cardinal Logue, ■and inform him that the 
Provost and Senior Fellows of Trinity College, Dublin, 
are willing to provide Religious Teaching for the Roman 
Oatholio Students by memberB of their own Church, on 
terms prMissIy rimilar to those on which Religious 
Teacliing is now given to Church of Ireland and Presby- 
terian Students, and to ask for his Eminence's sanction 
fOT tills arrangement, the Teachers to be nominated 
either by himself or by the Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Dublin, from persons whose names, as in the case of 
the Presbytmian Church, have been submitted to, and 
approved of, by the Board. 

“ The Provost and Senior Fellows are willing to con- 
sent to the erection of a Roman Catholic Chapel within 
the precincts of the College, if sufficient funds for its 
erection are supplied. 

“ The Provost and Senior Fellorra are further willing 
to grant Professional privil^es to Divinity Students 
of the Roman C&tholio Church (who are Students in 
Arts in Trinitjr College) on conditions similar to those 
granted to Divinity Students of the Church of Ireland. 

"That the Registrar he directed to write to the 
Moderator of the General Assembly oi the Presbyterian 
Church, informiim him that the Provost and Senior Fel- 
lows of Trinity College are willing to grant to Presby- 
terian Students all the privileges at present enjoyed by 
membere of the Church of Reland, that is to say, not 
only Religious Instruction by Clergy of their own 
Ohureh, but also a Divinity School, and a Chapel inside 
Trinity Collie, if the members of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland desire to establish such Listitutions, 
and be willing to supply the necessary funds.” 

_ "YoBCnibcr 20, 1903. — Tliat pending tbe introduc- 
tion at any time of a Divinity School for the Presby- 
terian Church into the Universily of Trinity College, 
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the Board ^UI extend to Divinity Students of the Pres- 
byterian Church the same Professional prrrilegeB in 
Arts as are at present enjoyed by Dmnity Students of 
the Church of Ireland. 

On Norember 16, Dr. Williamson, who was then the 
Registrar, wrote to Cardinal Logue, informing him of 
the Resolutions in reference t« Boman Catholics passed 
on Kovemb«14, and received the following reply : — 


“ Aat C<FJJ, Aemacs, 

17th Itovsnibcr, 1903. 

'■ Deab Sib, 

" I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
yesterday’s date, and to state that I can he no party 
to tlie arrangement proposed therein. 

“ I am, dear Sir, 

" Tours faitlvfuUy, 

“ ^ Michael Cam). Logue. 


“ B. WniiAMSON, Esq., D.Sc., 

“Rcgisfror of Trinity College, Diiblin.” 


On ITovember 16, Dr. Williamson wrote to Dr. Henry, 
who E'as given in the Directory as the Moderator of the 
Gener^ Assembly, informing him of the Resolution in 
reference to Presl^erians passed on Kovemher 14. 

On JTovemher 23, I wrote to Dr. Beniy, infotrming 
him of the Resolution passed on Kovember 20. 

Dr. Henry forwarded the letters of Dr. Williamson 
and myself to the Mo^rator of the General As- 
sembly, the Rev. John MaoDermort. From him, on 
December 10, I received a reply stating that he would 
submit the resolutions of the Board of Trinity College 
to the ffigher Education Committee of the General As- 
sembly at an early date. 

I had previously received the following letter from 
Dr. Henry 

“ LoxDOSDEEar, 

" jrarember 28, 1903. 

" Deae Sib. 

" The Moderator of the General Assembly this year 
is the Rev. John MacDermott, m.a., Behnont, Belfast. 

“ Tour two letters in reference to privil^es kind ly 
offered to Presbyterian students attending Trinity Col- 
lege, I forwarded to him, and he will no doubt attend 
to. Personally, however, he cannot act in such a matter 
without consulting the Assembly, which does not meet 
till nest June. 


“ I hare no doubt, however, that the kind and favour- 
able offers made by the Authorities of Trinity College 
wiR be warmly appreciated by out Supreme Court. 

“ I am, 

“Tours faithfully, 

• “J. Edgab Hbsbt.” 

(Signed) Fr-ascis A. Tabiatok. 

Begistrar of Trinity College, Dublia. 

The reply o| the Committee of the General Assembly 
on Higher Education to the proposals of the Board of 
Trinity College, Dublin, was adopted by the General 
Assembly on 10th June, 1904. After recital of the 
letters from the Registrar of Trinity College, Dublin, 
of 20th November, 1903, and 23rd November, 1903, it 
was resodved 

1. That the Committee express their appreciation 

of the permission which the Board has given to Pies- Assambiy 
byteriaa Ministers to give catechetical instruction to 
Students of their own denomination attending Trinity obu«h°in 
College, and also of the offer now made to extend to Ireland, 
Divinity Students of the Presbyterian Church the 
same privileges in Arts as are at present enjoyed 
by Divinity Students cf the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

2. That in regard to the permission offered by the 
Board to the members of the Presbyterian Church to 
establish a Divinity School and Chapel inside I^inity 
College, which, it may be noted, does not include any 
proposal for Incorporation, the Committee regret 
that they cannot recommend the acceptance by the 
Genend Assembly of this offer. The Presbyterian 
Church is in possession of sufBcient equipment for 
Ministerial Training in her Theological Collies in 
Belfast and Londond«iy ; and to found an addi- 
tional College in Dublin might well be a needless as 
well as difficult and expensive undertaking. Fuitlier, 
it is the opinion of the Committee that the equal treat- 
ment which the Board has in view would be attained 
most satisfactorily, not by invittng the other Churches 
to establish new, unnecessary, and antagonistic 
Schools of Theolo^ within Trinity College, hut by 
removing the Theological School already in existence 
there, and in this way vindicating the non-sectarian 
character of the Collie. Further, it seems to the 
Committee that if such a policy, which is in line with 
a great deal of the later histciy of Trinity Allege, 
were carried out, the religious oversight of the Stu- 
dents ought to be entrusted to Deans of Residence 
appointed by the diAwent Churches. 


APPENDIX E. 

Refeeexces iu the CH.ABTxas .isn Statctes of Dubux Usivtssitt to the Teaching op Eeligion, the 
Divinity School, and hatteeb connected theetwith. 


Charters. 


1592. Preamble to the Charier of Blizaieth . — 
Seiatis guod nos pro eS, cur& qnam de juventute regni 
iSSSisee nostri Hibemae pie et liberaliter 'nstituend^ singua- 
rem habemus, ac pro benevolentik qu& studia studio- 
Cbss.L. sosgue prosequimur at eo melius ad bonas aites per- 
AD. 16SI. cipiendas, colendamque Virtutem et Beligionem ad- 
juventur, coneedimus et ordinamus,” &c. 


See 2 "These Kords express the object of the Foundation, 

create an implied fruef to carry out these objects, 
the Act of and amongst them, is distinctly put foricard the tnfen- 
PntfBmily Hon that the Students should culHvaie ‘Tiriue and 
Feligion.' The SeitgioTi implied must necessarily 
Heron'e have been that of the Founder, and, therefore, that of 
Sshiblished Church, of Ireland." 


totl>e 

visftom. 


p.lOl of 
Report b? 
UaeDoooell 
and Hand- 


The Charter of Elizabeth further provided that Fel- 
lows were to vacate their Fellowship at the end of 


seven years from obtaining their Master’s Degree, 
“ut alii in earura locum s^ecti pro hujus Regni ct 
Eeclesiae benefido emolumentura habeant.” 


'• This is a prorision infeiulcd for the benefit of the PorPallos, 
Church as trell as the State. . . . The meaning is 
that highly-educated men who fiUecl the office of Fel- M§Ql“itoV 
low should cease to do so, and should go forth into the general in 
vorld for the good of the Church and the State, for Cas^efom 
the purpose of promulgating the existing Eelinion in the 
this country, and electing others who should m turn 7^^'^ 
receive the emoluments of the office and in due time ffljtoaton's 
go forth lihevisc and promote the State Scltgvon.” Eeport.ii.il 


1637. By the Charter of Charles I. this provision coli.stnt. 
was repealed, “utpote iniraicam non solum Studiosis vai.Lp.i'i, 
et Collegio s^ Reveta regno etiam et Eeclesiae.” 


Statutes. 

No copy of the earliest College Statutes is now ex- 
tant, but they were evidently incorporated in 1§09 info f„" 

Provost Temple’s Statutes, portions of which are still Iru<h Hix- 
in existence. torw, p. le 
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1609. Thft Tliii'd Chapter of Provost Temple’s 
Statutes provided that “ all resident Masters of Arts 
not occupied with law or medicine should preach con- 
stantly in Christ Church Cathedral, or some Parish 
Church in Dublin.” Similar provisions were contained 
in the subsequent Codes of Bedell and Laud. 


Bedells 1628. Tlic Statutes of Frovost Bedell were in this 

3?“^ together from the older Cade of Tcm^ple, and 
Fbe iirirt fovtdtn many provisions in relation to Beligtous Uh- 
tmeioAu stn'vances which wM'C incorporated in subsequent Codes, 
viz. 


Let 1 'at.. CiiAPTEn, 1. De Cultu Divino. — ' Precos Deo pub- 

iSi’hoR.X., lice in Sacello oBerantur mane et vesperi 

Pormula sit ea quae in publica Ecclesiae Hibemiac 
Liturgia pr aeacrihitur. ’ ’ 

CuATTEn 2. Tlie Provost should he not only a Master 
ioiLStot. in Arts, "Sud c-tiam Baccalaurens in Tlieologia vel 
TOi.i.p.ai, Professor in o&dem Facaltata et in Sacris Ordinibus 
■ constitutus.” 


Chafier 3. The Oath of the Provost. — '• Me veratn 
. Cliristi Religionem ex aninio complesurum,” &c. 


of Uailor- 
min’naes); 
ir&licbaa 

“ To aul>- 
scrilntlie 
Thirt^-mDO 

repealed ^ 
tfct.i'.Jl. 
28*29 Vlct. 
u. ox-vli., 
«c« IS. and 
let. TM, 

» Viet. 

Coll. Stat., 
vol. it 
p.307. 


, Chapter 7. The Fellows Oath. — ''Studioruni finis 

\vl-i., pi^ erit luihi Theolcgiae Professio, ut Ecclesiae Dei pro- 
Letpkt.iS <i®S8e possim obeundo ministerio verbi, si aliter Dens 
ch:ial.c. meiitem meam deiiiceps non disposuerit.” 


Orders. 
28.(;29'Vlot. 
I.', and 


р. 3ia 

CB. Let. Pat 
18Cbiis.I, 

с. svl. 

Coa Stat, 
voLL. 
p.69- 
®S1 quis 

Autra 


Chapter 14. De Baccalaueeoeum et Masisteoeom 
Exeecitiis. — “ Statuimus insuper ut Artium Magistri, 
etiani ii qui in Tlieologia Doctoratum aut Baccalau- 
voatum adepti aint, per vices praestent disputationem 
aliquani. . . . quod ad Theologicam disputationem 
attinet ut quaestio disputanda sit quaestio plerumque 
inter Protestantes et Pontificios controversa. Hujus 
disputationis Professor Theologicarum Coatroversia- 
rum Moderator esto.” 


. . . pusia- 


cp.coiL Chapter 17. De admitteseis ih Colieqiuii Peo- 
Stat, VoL FEBSORtBUS JURISPEUDENTII ET MeMCIXAE. — " QUO- 
liet iVt.. niam professio Jurisprudentii et Medicinae et diartae 
Chi. !, ' fundationis iatius Collegii et CoUegiorum apud Anglos 
Mifi Qco legibuB consentanea eat, quippe quae non solum 

Ut,e.v. ’ mirifice omet Societatem. Studentium in quam ad- 
mittantur, sed etiam singularem utilitatem secum 
afferant, Ecclesiae et Bepublicae, &tx, statuimus ut, 
&c. E Sociis unus ad Prufessionem Jurisprudentii, 
alter ad studium Medicinae, &c., divertatui'.” 


Xcfterj Patent, etc., Belating to the Begins Professor- 
ship of Divinity. 

The exact date of idle creation of the Professorship 
of Divinity is not known; but Luke Clialloner, one 
of the three Fellows nominated in the Charter of Eliza- 
beth, 1692, was the first Professor. He was succeeded 
by Ussher, appointed in 1607. Bedell’s Statutes 
(c. 14) refer to the Professor of Divinity, and the coi- 


responding Statute (13 Chas. I., c. svi., 1637) pro- gi^TB- 
vides that in the case of disputations for degrees “ Pro- uent. 
fessor Publicus Theologiae Moderatoris ofBcium in so XXVI. 
suscipiat.” — 

Tlie Royal Letter, 26 Charles II. (a.d. 1674), recites ; 

“ Whereas We are informed that there hath been for 
these many years, and still is, a Professor of Divinity 
in that our University and College of the Holy and 
Undivided Trinity, near Dublin, to whom there hath 
been a yearly salary of £40 per annum constantly 
allowed out of the revenue of the said College, wliicli 
said place is at present held and enjoyed by out well- 
beloved subject Doctor Michael Ward. . . . And 
Whereas the rents and revenues of the said ColleJge 
have been of late much increased by grant of severall 
forfeited lands, that ia pursuance of the late Acts 
of Settlement have been settled upon that Colledge, 
and We hold it fit and necessary that tlie said place colL stat, 
of Divinity Professor should not only be continued, 
but that the said Doctor M. Ward, and his successors, 
therein stated, have some furtlier allowance and en- 
couragement for Ills labour and pains to be by them 
undergone in the discharge thereof : Our ivill and 
pleasure therefore ia, that the said Dr. Ward be con- 
tinued in the said place of Divinity Professor of ont 
said University and Colledge near Dublin, for and 
during his natural life, and that after his death, &c., 
the said Divinity Professor be hereafter for ever chosen 
by the Provost and Senior Fellows of the said Col- 
ledge, in such manner as hatli been formerly accus- 
tomed, and be continued for and during his natural 
life, &c., and also that out of the said new revenue of 
tlie said Colledge there be from henceforth settled 
upon and paid by the said Colledge unto the said 
Doctor M. Wai-d, and his successors in the said place, 
tlie sum of £40, over and above the £40 per annum 
formerly enjoyed by those who have held the said 
place, so that the said allowance belonging and paid 
by the said Colledge to the said Professor of Divinity 
for the time being be from hencefortli £80 per annum, 
the same to be settled by an order made by you, the 
Provost and Senior Fellows of the said Cofledge, and 
to be confirmed by the Chief Governor or Governors 
of Our Kingdom of Ireland for the time being, aud 
the Visitors of the said Colledge, or any of them, and 
after such confirmation to be entered and registered 
as a perpetual order of the said Colledge: And our 
further pleasure is that the lodgings in the said Col- 
ledge be for ever hereafter ^propriatsd to the Di- 
vinity Professor of the said University for the time 
being, and set apart for his nse,” &c. 


On 7th December, 1674, a Decree was made carrying 
out the directions of the said Royal Letter. IL,( 167 «. 

Decree. 7 
Dec, 1871. 

1761. Statxjta De Peofbssoeibus (1 Geo. III.). — coU. stat.. 
“ Whereas the Provost and Senior Fellows and Scholars voi.L, 
of tlie College, &c., have represented to Us that the p-'U- 
revenue of the said College, having been lately 
increased by the munificence of Oar late Royal 
Grandfather, aud the Provost and Senior Fellows, 
find the present revenues thereof sufficient to allow 
an increase of the number of Fellows, &c., and to en- 
large the appointments of the Professor of Divinity 
already established in said College. . . 


1. De PaoixssoEB in Sacea Theologia. — “ Cum 
Setenissimus Rex Carolus Secundus (Lit. 26, ch. II.) Tol.'f.. ' 
mandata dederit de Professoris in Theologia salario pp,'ii6-H9 
ad sununam octaginta librarum annuatim augendo, 
cum vero pennultum referb ut juventus Academica, 
illi praesei'tim qui Sacris Ordinibus destinantur in 
Sacris Litteris ct Religionis Christianae doctrinis dili- 
gentius eiudiantur, in quem pracipue finem fundatum 
iuit hoc Collegium, iSre., statuimus, &a, ut semrer in 
futurum eligatur in Professorem Sacrae Theol^iae 
aliquis ex numero Sdciorum Seniorum, &c. Hujc 
Piofessori salarium oidinamus et assignamus quin- 
gentarum librarum sterlingarum annuatim e reditibus 
ejusdum Collegii, &c., solvendnm.” 

‘'The words 'in guem,’ &c., clearly state in the judemeat 
words of the then Soeercign, George HI. (luko after- 
wards made the College Statute of 1794), that the ad- Heron’s 
vancement of Beligion was the_ principal object for ease.p. lor 
which the University was established.’’ 


The same Statute provides as one of the duties of 
the Professor, “ exponat etiam controversias cum om- 
nibus tarn Religionis Christianae quam Ecclesiae 
Nostrae adversariis.” 
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SiATJi- 1814. Lettess Patext, 54 Geo. III., “A Statute 
MEKT FOn THE XDETHER EESUIATIOX OP THE OPFICE OP PrO- 
SXVI. FEssott OF Divixity.” — “ WheToas we are informed 
— that there hath been for these many years last past, 
there still is, a Professor of Divinity in that 
P.S8S.' our University of the College of the Holy and Un- 
divided Trinity, near Dublin, to whom there hath bean 
a yearly salary allowed out of the revenue of the said 
College; and whereas we liold it fit and necessary that 
the said place of Divinity Professor should not only 
he continued, but that an increased salary should be 
annexed thereto, . . . and that such regulations 

should be nsade with respect to the duties of tlie said 
Professorship as may contribute to the increase of true 
Religion, and to the due instruction of the 
Students of tlie said College, and most particu- 
larly those who design to enter into Holy Orders, in 
the doctrines and principles of the United Chareh of 
England and Ireland. We do hereby establish and 
ordain, . . . that tlie salary of the said Professor 
of Divinity and his successors shall be increased to 
£1,300 per annum, payable out of the revenues of the 
said College, . . and our will and pleasure is 

that . . . the said Professor shall hold an examina- 
tion of the Students in Divinity in (among other 
subjects) tlie Articles and. Liturgy of the Church of 
England.” 

The Professorship is throum open to all Fellows, 
whether Senior or Junior, who are Doctors of Divinity. 
Negligence by the Professor of the duties prescribed 
by this or any other of the Statutes is made punish- 
able; and if the neglect is continued, power is given 
to the Board to remove him, but with a reservation of 
appeal to the Visitors of the College, as already pro- 
vided in the Statute “ De Professoribus tarn Sacrae 
Tlieologiae quam Juris FeudaKs atque Anglici.” 

'■ And inasmuch as the due execution of the duties 
of the said office of Professor of Divinity in our said 
College is of great importance to tlie regalation of our 
said College, to the instruction of the youth intended 
for Holy Orders, to the advancement of Religious 
Knowlectge, and to the good of the Church, we think 
fit hereby to charge and enjoin our Visitors of out 
said College at their Visitation, whether ordinary or 
Coastat, extraordinary, of the said College, to inquire into the 
Tott. execution of those duties, and to enforce the due per- 
■ foimance of them.” 


ToL^*" 1355. Letters Patent 18 Vicx. recite 54 Geo. III., 
p. lOii^ and enact — “ It shall be lawful to elect any Fellow or 

ex-Fellow of the said College into the said Professor- 
ship, provided the person so elected shall be a Doctor 
in Divinity, and shall be the best qualified among 
the candidates for tlie said office.” 


1880. Letters Patent 43 Vici. — It sliall be lawful 
to elect to the said office of Regins Professor of Di- 
vinity any Doctor in Divinity of our said University 
who is in Holy Orders, and a Communicant Jlember 
of the Church of Ireland.” 


Decrees relating to Ahchbishoe King’s Lecturer 
IN Divinity. 

Coil-Stal, This Lectureship was founded, 27th October, 1718. 
Toin, ^ , 

p.B5. Qjj 27th October, 1718, the Most Rev. Dr. William 

King, Ai'chbisliop of Dublin, gave £500, afterwards 
CoU. atat, increased by him by a further donation, in 1729, of 
voi 11^ £500. for the purpose of founding a Divinity Leeture- 

F-®*' ship in the College. 


Decree of the Frovost and Senior Fellows, 30t7i 
1833. 

Coll, stat, resolved — (1) That in order to strengthen 

vom. the School of Divinity, from the 28th November next 
the Lectureship founded by Archbishop King shall be’ 
filled by a Junior Fellow. 

3. The salary shall be raised to £700. 

4. That to entitle to a Divinity Testimonium an 
attendance on Divinity Lectures for two years shall 
be requisite, in the first of which yeare King’s Lec- 
turer, and in the second the Professor, shall be at- 
tended, in addition to the attendance on the Assist- 
ants. 


Decree hy the Bourd, with consent of the Visitors. 

June 21st, 1883 — " That any Member of the Church 
of Ireland wlio is in Holy Orders, and of tlio degi-ee 
of Bachelor of Divinity in the University of Dublin, 
shall be eligible to the aforesaid office of Archbishop 
King's Lecturer in Divinity.’’ 

" Should the said Lectui'er cease to be a Member of 
the Churcli of Ireland, or should he teach any doc- 
trines contrary to those of tlie Church of Ireland, as 
set forth in the Book of Common Prayer, and in the 
Articles of Religion of the Cliurch of Ireland, he shall 
be liable to be deprived of his Lectureship.” 

" And it is further decreed that the duties of tlie 
said Lecturer shall be defined from time to time by 
the Provost and Senior Fellows, and that he shall b© 
liable to deprivation for wilful neglect of the same.” 

PaorEssOESHiE OF Hebrew, 

1671. Erasmus Smith charged his estates with £30 
per annum to provide a Hebrew Lecturer in Trinity 
College. 


TjcHcts Butent, 18 Viet., 1355. 

“ Statuimus ut semper in futurum oligatur e soeiis, 

. . Professor Regius Linguae HebraLoae.” 

Dcciee, 25ih Jainiury, 1879. 

“Whereas the salary attached to the Professorship 
of Hebrew established by the Board of Erasmus Smitii 
has hitherto amounted to £60 per annum. 

“And wliereas it is expedient, in consideration of 
the important duties of the Professorsliip, to augmuit 
the salary thereof. It is Decreed, &c., that in addi- 
tion to tlie £60 now payable by the Board of Erasmus 
Smith, the Professor shall receive from the College 
funds the further sum of £40 per annum.” 

Assistant Divinity and Hebrew Lecturers. 

Decree, A.D. 1867, April 6th. 

“ Whereas the offices of Assistant Divinity Lecturer 
and Assistant Hebrew Lecturer have for many years 
existed in the College, and a great part of the instruc- 
tion of the Theological Students of Jhe University is 
carried on by ilieir instrumentality; And Whereas 
tlic salaries payable to the said Lecturers are insuffi- 
cient, and it is of much importance to ^ welfare 
of the Divinity School in the University that adequate 
provision should be made for the discharge of the 
duties of the aforesaid Officers in the instruction of 
the Theological Students as hereinbefore stated. It is 
accordingly decreed, &c., that the salary of each of 
the Assistant Divinity Lecturers and the Assistant 
Hebrew Lecturers shall be £50, and that the Senior 
Assistant Divinity Lecturer, and the Senior Assistant 
Hebi'ew Lecturer, shall each i-eceive the sum of £10 
per annum, over and above the said increased salary 
hereinbefore stated ; and that the Board shall have 
power as heretofore to assign the duties and tenure 
of the said Offices, and to vary the same from time to 
time.” 


Professor of Biblical Greek. 

This Professorship, which is one of the Professor- 
sliips in the Divinity School referred to in the Letters 
Patent 38 Viet., was established by the Board in 1838, 
at a salary of £100 per annum. 


Professorship of Pastoral Theology. 

16f/i Jvne, 1888. Decree of Bon?!? wifk consent of the 
Visitors one? approval of the Council, 

recites tliat the Trustees of tlie will of the late James 
B. Ball have appropriated £5,000 for the Endowment 
of the Professoi-sliip ; and that the first Professor had 
been appointed. 

AR appointments subsequent to the first shall be 
made in the folloiving manner; — ^The Archbishops 
and Bishops of the Church of Ireland shall nominate 


Coll. Htivt., 
voLl, 
pij.Ottimd 
m ; Lot. 
Put, 10 
&CO. L 
(Report of 
Comre.Edu- 
cation, Ire- 
land. 1810.) 


Coll, atat , 
voL II.„ 
p, lOS. 


CoU.Btal;.. 
voL IL, 
r. 385. 


Eou OoU. 
RuSn Ur7 

I2.l8Sa.nUtt 


May 20, 
18ll 

IiVili, p, 21. 


Coll. Rtat . 

p.m 
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to the Provost and Senior Fellows a peison qualified 
»s luu'einaftor proscribed to fill the office. If the 
person so nominated shall be approved by the Provost 
and Senior Fellows, such person shall )» by the Pro- 
vost and Senior Fellows elected, and declared to be 
the Professor. If not approved, then the Archbishops 
and Bishops shall proceed to nominate another pro- 
perly qualified person, and so on until soma person 
nominated by them shall be approved by the Provost 
and Senior Fellows, who shall thereupon declare such 
person duly elected. 

No pei-son not being a Master of Arts or Doctor in 
Divinity of the University of Dublin, and a member 
of the Chui'cli of Ireland in Priest's Orders, shall be 
eligible to be appointed. 

Wallacx LtCTCRBsnin. 

JfcsofiitioH of the. liofirj, Decembur nth, 1901, 

Coll Oal, established a Lectureship on this Foundation ; to which 
p.20S. tilt; Board of Electors are the Provost, the Regius 
Professor of Divinity, and Archbishop King’s Lec- 
turer : provided that, if the Provost be not a member 
of the Church of Ireland, tire Senior of the Fellows 
who belongs to that Chuwli shall take his place on tho 
Board, •' it being the intention of the founder, the 
Rov. Dr. 'Wallace, that the Board of Electors shall 
always consist of Members of the said Church." 

The duties of Lecturer are defined by tho Board, 
“who shall also, in the event of the Divinity School 
ever being separated from Trinity Colleoe, be tho 
trustees of all moneys given or \equeathed to the 
Wallace Divinity Lecturer Fund." 

CnAUTETia AND LETTERS PATENT ttELATISO TO THB 
VrsiTOJlS AND THE DlVINITE SCHOOL. 

Charier of BUsabeth, 1592. 

CoiLSfai, ." Oancellarius, vel ejus Procancellarius, cum Archie- 
ToLL, piscopo, Dubliniensi, Episcopo Midensi, Vice-Thesau- 
P *- rio, Thesautio ad Guerras, et Capitali .lustidario 

C'apitalis Plaeae Nostrae infra hoe Regnum Nostrum 
Hiberniae, Majori Civitntis Dubliniensis pro tempore 
existente, vel majori eorum parte, qui vocabuntur 
Visitatoi-es, onmes lites, actiones, et controvevsias (quas 
Pvaepositus et major pars Soeiovum non possint com- 
ponere) dirimant et definiaut : et quod omnia graviora 
delicta. ab ipso Praeposito et Sociis non emendata, 
animadvertojit," 

Clunier. 15 Charles I., 1657. 

CoU.Stat.i " Caiicellarius Acadeiniilo prsedictae, vel eo absents 
Pnxjancellarius ejus pro tempore exiateiis, una cum 
Ai'chiepiscopo Dublinensi pro teiMore esistente, de 
caetero in perpetuum sint et eruiit visitatores Coliegii 
praedicti quos auctoritate nostra munimus,” &c. 

Lr.ltcrx 13 Charles I. J)e Conchtsione 

Stafutoniai. 

“ Quod si inter Pvoepositum et Socios aut inter ipsos 
pp. 102, Socios aliosve quoscunque nostri Coliegii super aliquo 
ifii avticnlo statutomm dufaium aliquod oriatur et dis- 

cordia, . . . "Visitatorea Coliegii . . . adeant 

et totain oontroversiani iisdem Visitatovibus . . . 

deferaut.” 

Letters Patent, 1 Geo. III., 1761. 

S5TATUTUM de Professoribus tarn Saerae Theo- 
h'giae quam juris Feudalis atque Anglici. 

•• Praeposito et majori parte Sociorum Seniorura, 
&c., potestatem ciiicedimus per praesentes, . . 


Decretd de iisdem studiis feliciter diiigeiidis cum eou- <• 
sensu Visitatoi-um condendi ; eademque si eis ita visum 
fuerit cum eodeni consensu mutaiidi ant abrogandi : \XVL 

et talia omnia Decreta, modo hisce Statutis nostris ' — - 
non repugnent, Regia Auctoritate dum vigent muni- 
nius, eaque Professoribus exequeiida et Studentibus 
obsei-vanda praecipimus sub poeiiis in eisdem nomi- 
nandis.” 


LcH.ra rninit, 54 Geo. III., 1814. 

luasmudi as the due execution of the duties of S'B't 
the said office of Professoi’ of Divinity in our said 
College is of great importance to the regulation of 
our said College, to the instruction of you3i intended 
for Holv Orders, to the advancement of Religious 
Knowledge, and to the good of the Churcii, we tliink 
fit hereby to charge and enjoin our Visitors of our 
said Collega at their Visitation, whether ordinary or 
extraordinary, of the said College, to inquire into the 
execution of those duties, and to enforce the due per- 
formance of them.’’ 


Letters Pofenf, 43 I’lcf., 27th April, 1880. 

'•Whereas it was provided by the Chatter, granted '■‘oiL Stat 
to our said College by our Royal Predecessor King 
Charles I., tiiat the Chancellor (or, in his absence, 
the Vice-Chancellor) of our said University, and the 
.\relibishop of Dublin for the time being, should 
(he Visitors of our said College; And Whereas, by an 
Act of Parliament, passed in the 32nd and 33rd years 
of our Reign, it was enacted that no person shall 
liereafter be appointed by us or our successors by 
virtue of any right or patronage or power of ap- 
pointment then existing to the Archbishopric of Dub- 
lin, &c., it is our will and pleasure that, after the 
next vacancy in the office of Archbishop of Dublin, 
the Visitors of our said College shall be the Chancel- 
lor (or, in his absence, the Vice-Chancellor) of the 
University of Dublin, and the Lord Chief Justice of 
Ireland for the time being; and that they shall have 
all the rights, duties, and privileges now possessed by 
the said Chancellor or 'Vice-Chaiicelior, and Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, as Visitors of our said College.” 


Abolition of Tests. 

Dublin Umcenifij Te.stb Act, 1873. 

“ Whereas it is expedient that the benefits of Trinity vict. 
College and the University of Dublin, and of the ^ 2i. 
Schools in the said University as places of religion 
and learning should be rendered fwely accessible to 
(he nation.” Be it enacted, &c., (sec. 2), in the con- 
sti-uction of tliis Act, “Tlie word ‘Office’ shall not, 
so long as the University of Dublin shall continue 
to teach and to grant Degrees in the Faailtv of 
Tlieolugy, apply to any Professor of, or Lecturer in. 
Divinity.” Section 3 abolishes aU tests and religious 
disabilities, and all obligations to take Holy Orders in 
connection with any Fellowship or other Ijfficc in the 
College and University. 

Letters Patent, 38 Viet., 1874, constituting the Coli. Stat 
University Council, provide that '• The Council shall ’■'“V-i’” 
nominate to all Professorships, e.vcept those tlm nomi- 
nation to which is vested in some other body or per- 
sons by Act of Parliament, or by the dii-ections of 
Private Foundei-s, and except abso the following Pro- 
fessors in the School of Divinity, that is to sTij the 
Regius Professor of Divinity, Archbishop King’s Lm- 
turer in Divinity, and the Professor of Biblical Greek.” 

The appointment of these Professors continues 
vested in the Board. 


0 
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JuDICIi.1, DECLiBATIOXS AS 10 THE TEUSTS IX THE CaAETERS AX’D STATUTES OF DUBLIN USIVEESITT. 


“ The Charters of Elizabeth and Charles I. and 
the body of College Statutes clearly contemplated an 
establishment for the advancement of Rehgion, in 
which not only all the members of the Corporation, 
but all persons receiving instruction, should be Pro- 
testants.” 

“The cultivation of the Protestant Religion ap- 
pears to have been one prinicipal object for which 
Trinity College was establisiied, and the cultivation 
of learning was another.” 

“ Taking the Charters and Statutes as they stand 
revised, and constitute tlie Foundation Code of the 
College, the trusts may be divided into three classoi! — 
Ecclesiastical, Educational, and Eleemosynary. The 


Ecclesiastical trusts are connected with the Church of 
Ireland— rthe Educational with the Laity in general, 
and the Eleemosynary are more or less connected with 
each of the other two.” 

“ It is not denied that in the earlier Code of the 
College the supply of an Educated Ministry for the por luijht 
good of the Church then established was a main, 
though not the esclusive, purpose of the Founders ; Napier, 
and it is not less certain that in the later Code as ojj“^5ellor 
i-evised and re-settled, the provision for making liberal oftiio 
education available to the Laity of all denominations Uii^orsity, 
was a main, though not the exclusive, purpose. Tho 
standpoint has been shifted. - Tlie Educational Trusts Eirio^n’e 
have been brought into prominence.” ' 


Reporr, 

p.iis. 


APPENDIX G. 


ExTOwaiESTs ArruEB to the Pcih'iises of tiie Divixitt School. 


1. The Regius Professoi-ship of Divinity. £1,300 
(Irish Currency) annually. Siipi-n. p. 104. 

2. Archbishop King’s Lectureship. The nucleus of 
the provision lor this chair consists of sums given 
by jlrchbishop King in 1718 and 1729, £1,000 Irish, 
now amounting to Bank of Ireland Stock. •Vupro, 
p. 104. 

3. The Professorship of Ecclesiastical History. For 
the endowment of this chair was given bv Lord John 
Gi-orge Beresford in 1853 and 1861, the sum of £2,000. 

4. The Donnellan Lectureship, founded in 1704 fur 
the delivery of Divinity Lectures, originally £1,200. 
now £521 Bank of Irefand Stock, producing £62 an- 
nually. 


13. The Wall Biblical Scholarships are the outcome 
of a gift by Dr. Wall, Vice-Provost, for the en- 
couragement of Semitic Learning, and for promotion 
of inquiry into tlie original test of the Hebrew Bible, 
the amount of the benefaction being £100 annually. 

14. The Warren Church Formularies Prize, founded 
in 1868, amounting to £10 annually. 

15. The Carson Prize, endowed in 1891 by Rev. 
Dr. Carson with a sum of £500. 

16. The Robert King Prize in Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, endowed in 1902 with a sum of £112. 

17. The Bedell Scholarships, founded by tlie Irish 
Society, to the total amount- of. £40 annually. 


5. The Professorship of Pastoral Theology, endowed 
in 1883 by the Ball bequest with a sum of £5,000. 
/iupiii, p. 104. 

6. The Wallace Divinity Lectureship, founded in 
1901, the Endowment of which now amounts to £1.134. 
Supiii. p. 105. 

7. An Endowment, given in 1717 by Rev. B. Pratt, 
Provost of Trinity College, towards’a Divinity Li<‘- 
ture, the sum of £20 annually. 

8. Bisliop Forster, of Raphoe, gave in 1738 a sum, 
the interest on which should be given in Divinitv 
Prizes, amounting to £200, now £146 Bank of Ireland 
Stock, producing £17 10s. annually. 

9. Dr. Downes, of Waterford, bequeathed sums in 
1797 for Exhibitions for Divinity Students amounting 
to £46 annually. 

10. The same Dr. Downes bequeathed sums in 1797 
for Divinity Prizes amounting to £46 12,'c. annually. 

11. Edw.'tid Ryan gave in 1812 a sum, now amount- 
ing to £120 'Consols, 10 nrovide an Annual Divinitv 
Prize. 

12. The Elrington Tlieological Prize, founded in 
1837, l>eiiig the interest on a sum of monev now- 
bringing in £50 annually. 


18. Tile- Bedell Prize, founded by the same Society, 
£10 annually. 

19. The Kyle Prize, founde'2 in 1852 for Divinity 
Students, producing £11 annually. 

20. The Wallace Exhibition, founded in 1899 by 
Rev. Dr. Wallace, being the interest on a sum of £500. 

21. Till- Wallace Divinity Aid Fund, Ix-ing the bal- 
ance 'jf a sum of £600 deposited wi^h the Bursar of 

Irinity College in 1003 for the benefit of Divinity 
Students. 


22. Tho Crowe E.xliibitions. established in 1874 for 
sons of Clereyriu-n of the Cliui-di of Ireland intending 
to devote rhemselve.s to the Ministry of that Church” 
awarded at the beginning of their Divinity Course, 
amounting to £133 annuailv. 


43. ilie Ki-presemative Church Body hold moneys 
the intHvst on which is devoted to the payment of 
the Butcher, Brooke, Salmon, and Daunt Exhibitions 
in the Divinitv School. 


iJie maintenance of Catechetical Instruction and 
of the College Chapel, is essential to the Relieious 
Edueatnin of the Church Students, and to the effi- 
cient working of the Divinity Scliool. The expendi- 
ture npi-jn these objects is. therefore, directly beneficial 
to the Divinity School. 


Sta’.b- 

xxvn. 

Iteprcieu- 


XXVII, 

Resolution adopted by the Eepresentative Body of the Ohuich of Ireland on the 18th July, 1906. 

Ifeaoirrd- - 

Tl,.t th. Se».t.rj of th, H.,,1 C.m»i..to. on Tri.% Collogo bo th.t . Spooi.l Com»itt„ 1,„ 

ten app„.ntel by th. Gonor.l Synod of the a.o„h of Ireland to „preeent tb. inlerte. of ,h. Chnrci. te 
tore tie Comm,,., on, and th.t .be .newer of th. Chnrol, to tho roorteoue eommnnie.tlon from th. Cemmi,. 
Sion will be given by the representatives of the Special Committee. 
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XXVIII. 


Statement submitted by the Committee on Higher Education of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland. 


Statbmsht 

xxvni. 

Committee on 
Higher 
Education uf 
I^regbyterian 

.\ssembly 


Having hennl from tiio Secretary of this Commis- 
sion that tho Commissioners will be glad to receive the 
views of tliQ Presbyterian Church in Ireland as to 
the place which Trinity College, Dublin, and the 
UnivGi-sity of Dublin now hold as organs of the 
Higher Etlucntion in Ireland, and the steps proper 
to bo taken to incroaso their usefulness to the 
country,” this Committee, wbich is appointed from 
year to year, to further tlie policy of the General 
Assembly on this question, and tO act, as occasion 
oflers, on its bdialf, begs to submit the following 
statement ; — 

The Committee cordially welcomes the appointment 
of tliis Royal Commission on Trinity College, Dublin, 
and tiu> University of Dublin. Trinity College was 
for so long the sole University in the country, and, 
by its cojiunanding position, wealth, learning, and 
prestige, bulks so largely in the eyes of those who 
aiw seeking education, while the other similar institu- 
tions are so irew, and so slenderly endowed that it 
cannot be left out of account in the ilnal settlement of 
the Irish University Question. 

T. — The grievance of which the Presbyterian Cliurch 
complains m regard to Trijiity College is inequality. 

Eor two centuries Dublin Univereity was tlie only 
institution of its class in the country. It alone had 
tho authority of the State ; it alone conferred degrees 
that were recognised tlu'ougliout the United Kingdom ; 
and it alone affoi’ded the opportunity of a College life 
and training. To this monopoly was added another : 
the University became a preserve of the then Estab- 
lished Church, while for Roman Catholics, then, as 
now, the great bulk of the people of Ireland, and 
Presbyterians, almost the half of the Protestant popu- 
lation, no provision for Higher Education was made. 
It was only by tlie abandonment of their faith, or the 
conniving of the authorities at a breach of tlie law, 
that the advantages of the College and Univei-sity 
could be obtained, and for a long period Presbyterians 
resorted to Scotland for University training. In 1793 
Roman Catholics were admitted to degrees, though not 
to emoluments, in Dublin University, and it was not 
until eighty years later, namely, in 1873, that tests 
wei'o abolished, anil I’ellowsbips and other prizes 
thrown open ; but the value to be attaolied to the 
1873 (Eawcett’s) Act needs to be carefully considered, 
for, as Mr. Gladstone justly said, in the discussions 
of that year in Parliament, “ The abolition of tests 
is a negative rather than a positive reform.” A 
student who is not a member of the Protestant Episco- 
palian Church may have the teaching of Trinity Col- 
lege without molestatiou, and. occasionally, be may 
obtain by merit some great College prize, but he can- 
not fail to recognise what is tlie predoniinating 
ecclesiastical influence of the place. There is a Di- 
vinity School, but it is exclusively for the training 
of the ministers of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Tliere is a chapel in wbich sei-vice is held statedly; 
but it, too, is a monopoly of the late Established 
Church. The atmosphere of a College may be determined 
by many causes ; but when you liave such external 
signs of one particular Clrurcli, joined to the 
actual life of so many students in the present, an un- 
due influence is undoubtedly created, so far as other 
denominations are coiicenied. Tliat the authorities of 
Trinity Collt^e have felt that there was an inequality 
is proved by the fact that some years ago the Board 
offered to the Roman Catholic and Presbyterian 
Churches sites for theological schools and chapels. 
The impression left was that the Board was merely 
providing a plea against the imputation of “in- 
equality.” The attempt failed ; a suggestion from the 
Presbyterian Clnu'ch that another and more modern 
solution might be found in the removal of the Divinity 
School met with no notice ; and the inequality remains 


where it was. It would not be easy to convince other 
denominations that their students can, without iieril 
to their faith, spend three or four of their most im- 
pressionable yeai-s in an institution wMcU reveals a 
particular denomination at its greatest strength, while 
there is little or no visible expression given to the 
worship to which they themselves have been accus- 
tomed. 

II. — But, in answer to tlie alleged inequality with- 
in Trinity Coll^, it may be said tliat the British Go- 
vernment has done much to provide Higher Educa- 
tion for the Irish people, to whom Trinity College was 
so long practically closed. In 1796 Maynooth College 
was founded for the education of Roman Catholics, and 
i-eceived large assistance fium the State. Then about 
the middle of the nineteenth century the Queen’s Uni- 
versity was founded, offering Higher Education on 
equal terms to members of all creeds, wliile the re- 
ligious oversight of the students was to be attended to 
by Deans of Residences representing the different 
Churches. Tire new foundation was unfortunate 
mougli not to receive the approval of the Roman 
Catholic Church ; but, on the whole, it cannot be de- 
nied that the Queen’s University was a great success. 
The quiet and independent development, however, the 
opportunity of which is so valuable for a seat of 
learning, was not long continued to the younger institu- 
tion, which was destroyed by tlie Act of 1879. The 
college life which it had provided became optional, the 
Arts classes in the colleges were greatly depleted, and 
in the Royal University, which followed the Queen’s, 
a denominational endowment was provided, notwitli- 
standing tlie abolition of such endowments in 1869 — 
an endowment which, in the origin and metliod of it, 
has been a mark for derision in all academical circles. 
Tlie older univei-sity has profited largely from the mis- 
fortunes of its rival, many men who were educated in 
the Queen’s Colleges, and who have no reason to regret 
the connection, being deterred by the uncertainty and 
confusion that hang like a shadow over the Royal 
University, from sending their sons to their own Alma 
Mater. 

III. — Remedial legislation. 

So unsettled and unequal is the constitution of Uni- 
versity education in Ireland that many remedies have 
been suggested. With those schemes that exclude 
Trinity College from debate, such as (1) a Roman 
Catholic University, with jierbaps another Universi^ 
in the North of Ireland, and (2) a Roman Catholic 
College within the Royal University, we do not require 
at present to deal ; and a possible alliance of Trinity 
College with the Queen’s College in Belfast leaves so 
many people outside that it scarcely needs serious dis- 
cussion. So long as Trinity College remains practi- 
cally as it is there is a real grievance for all denomi- 
nations. oxco].)t the Protestant Episcopalian, and the 
members of those denominations will still be able to 
say tliat the best education in the country — ^whether 
it is the best academically, or simply possesses a 
m-eater social acceptance and prestige, it is needless 
here to discuss — is withiield from them, except on con- 
ditions that tempt their sons to abandon the faith of 
their fathers, or to become weakened in tlieir attach- 
ment to it. 

(1.) Dealing then with Trinity College alone, are 
there, in the language of the closing words of the re- 
ference, •’ any steps proper to be ta&n to increase its 
u.sefuhiess to the country?” The answer of tlie Pres- 
byterian Church is, and has long been, in the r.ffirma- 
tive. 

(.v) Tile first thing to be done, with a view to 
the more general and impartial utilisation of 
Trinity College, is to remove every vestige of 
ecclesiastical monopoly from within its walls. Tho 
Divinity School ought to be provided for else- 
0 2 
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wliere. It would naturally fall under tlie cate of 
tlie Synod of the Protestant Episcopalian Church. 
That there is any University theology separate 
and distinct from the theology of the Protestant 
Epi^palian Church, a reference to the books of 
leading professora of theology in Trinity is suffi- 
cient to dispi-ove ; and that there is any special 
virtue_ in theoloo' taught within a University is 
ail opinion which the recent history of theolc^cal 
science will not sustain. As to political action 
to be taken in the direction of the “ levelling up ” 
resolutions of Trinity College (already referred 
to), it may he aven-ed with safety tliat there is 
not a responsible statesman in Great Britain at 
the present moment who has the slightest inten- 
tion of establishing theological lialls for the dif- 
ferent Irish Cliurchcs, in order to i-etain the 
present Divinity School in Trinity CoUege, and 
the answer of the Churches concerned in such pro- 
posal has been already given. There is reason to 
believe, also, that a large and probably increasing 
number of the members of the Synod would wel- 
come the separation of the School from the Uni- 
versity. As to the testimony of the Church which 
this Committee repwsents, there can be no second 
opinion. As long ago as 1875, when Mr. Glad- 
stone introduced his Univeraity Bill, the General 
Assembly protested against the retention of the 
Divinity School within Trinity College, and the 
tendency of Piesbj-terian students to go to that 
college, which lias_ increased since the overthrow 
of the Queen’s University, has largely accentuated 
the feeling of this Church, so that for some years 
pa=it the nationalisation of Trinity College, which 
includes dealing with the Divinity School, has 
been in the forefront of the General Assembly’s 
deliverance, as an absolute necessity in any final 
settlement of the Irish University Question. 

(b) Then there is the esclusive use for Episco- 
palian students of the College chapel. The basis 
of re-arrangement in regard to this important 
question ought to be that what is done for one 
section of the students should be done for all. If 
it is sufficient for Roman Catholic and Presby- 
terian students that they are permitted to attend 
the services of their own denomination in some 
convenient city church, then it ouglit to be suffi- 
cient for all students. The upholders of an insti- 
tution that is open to the members of all ecclesias- 
tical bodies must be prepared for some relaxation of 
their custom in order to meet the natural wdshes of 
tliese bodies. But if the chapel system be con- 
tinued then provision ought to be made for mem- 
l>ers of other denominations, and with catechists 
or deairs of residences representing those denomi- 
nations there is no reason to anticipate any real 
difficulty. 

(c) There is no doubt that the government of 
College and University ought to be brought into 
harmony with such changes. TVe look to the 
State to provide and guarantee, on the broadest 
basis, the means of education for its citizens, 
and to hold the balancre between conflicting in- 
terests. We do not feel that it fails within our 
province at the present time to discuss the changes 
required in the internal government of Dublin 
University and Trinity College, but, generally, it 
is the view of this Committee that that govern- 
ment should bo so broadened as to give the mem- 
bers of the community, no matter to what re- 
ligicufi body they belong, reasonable ground for 
bc'lieving in its strict impartiality. 


(2.) But the higher education question would not 
be settled by a Trinity College that was open on equal 
terms to all the creeds. There is the other existing 
university to be taken into account. There is a 
natural difficulty when two such institutions are in 
the same country, giving similar general training, 
and preparing students for the same professions and 
the same branches of 'the public service, and yet stand 
in no educational relation tlie one to the other and 
have no mutual recognition. To Trinity College the 
Queen’s University was but an upper school, even 
when the students of the latter were almost equalling 
in number those of the older foundation, and i^en its 
graduates were holding their own in the competitions 
fur the Indi-in civil and other public services, and in 
the legal, medical, and other professions. The social hall- 


mark is not of the essence of a place of learning, and 
the class distinctions that us^ to obtain by law in the 
older English universities have been abolislied through 
the growth of a more healthy public opinion. It is 
unnatural that a student should matriculate in one 
university after he has completed the curriculum and 
perhaps obtained the highest honours of anotlier ; and 
now that the regulations of the Intermediate Board 
practically prevent a too early entrance into college, 
it is submitted that a closer approximation between 
the two universities in Ireland, as to status and re- 
cognition might be considered by the Commission. 
The moral injury done by two grades of universities 
is even greater than the academical. 

(3.) The question of a still closer approximation 
must also be considered. Would one university, with 
colleges in different parts of the country, not neces- 
sarily aftef the same type, but all of them based on 
non-sectarian principles and all preparing for the same 
degree examinations, ofier a desirable solution of the 
Irish University Question? The General Assembly, 
speaking of course for Presbyterians alone, is prepared 
to give such a scheme sympathetic consideration ; but 
there are facts that may be quoted in support of such 
a settlement that would weigh mudi more with Parlia- 
ment. It was a Bill for one university in Ireland 
that Mr. Gladstone brought in in 1873, and on the 
second reading almost carried, and a somewhat simi^t 
solution, although it ne\-er reached the stage of a Bill, 
was understood to have commended itself thirty years 
later to Mr. Wyndham, who represented a different 
political party. The advantages of such a settlement 
are obvious — a levelling up to the highest standard and 
most valuable degree in the country, the absence of 
prcviiicialism, such a gathering into one arena of 
generous rivalry of the capable and studious young 
men uf all the denominations as would render the 
non-sectarianism which is so desirable a happy and 
perhaps permanent reality, and the utilising of the 
colleges already founded by the State and that have 
done excellent work. For simplicity, for economy, 
for the public service, for the high market value of 
the degrees, this plan seems to us to deserve serious 
consideration. 

IV.— In the view of the General Assembly it is 
essential that such a scheme should be carried out on 
strictly non-sectarian lines. And this is the rock 
ahead. It is possible that such a re-arraimement 
would be opposed, on various grounds, by Trinity 
College I and there will not be wanting the opinion 
that it would utterly disappoint the Roman Catliolics 
of Ireland. 


This last difficulty suggests one or two 


consiuera- 


(1) In the first place the fresh endowment of either 
a Roman Catholic College or Univereity cannot be 
carried through with any historic or political consis- 
tency. The Roman Calliolic influence of this country 
went with the disestablisliment of the Irish Church, 
which can-ied with it the dissolution of the connection 
of the State with the Presbyterian Church and Col- 
lege, and with Maynooth, and as a rale the vested 
interests of all these Churches were dealt with liber- 
ally. It may have been the view of the Bishops that 
they were but clearing the rubbish off the ground in 
order to proceed with the erection of a house of their 
own ; but the Disestablishment Act of 1869 and the con- 
sequences it involved have not been forgotten. Even Mr. 
Balfour could not offer a Roman Catholic foundation. 
He could only suggest a University that would 
as he expressed it, be Roman Catholic in the sense 
in which Trinity College was Protestant, and in which 
— although the parallel involved an utter disregard of 
the facts of the case — the Belfast Queen’s College was 
Presbyterian. He proposed a Janus-like institution 
that conld look towards the general public with “ No 
Tests” written across one of its faces, whilst across 
the other was written an assurance to the favoured 
denomination, “ You may iisve the fullest confidence 
in me.” Even in this proposal he failed, and could 
not carry his party with him. 

(2) Portions of the evidence given hy representative 
Roman Catholics before the recent Royal Commission 
appear to suggest that they are not sanguine a^ut a 
purely Catholic solution of the University Question, at 
least in the immediate future, and other plans are dis- 
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cussed ; but we might easily misinterpi'et tiio views set 
forth, and do not propose to enter upon their con- 
sideration. It is sufficient to repeat what is suggested 
in the foregoing statement, i.c., that the acceptance in 
1897. by the Hierarchy of tlie Tests Act of 1873 (Re- 
port of Royal Commission of 1901. Vol. I., Appendix, 
page 388) would not, as we have already seen in regard 
to Trinity College, meet the requirements of the case. 

In conclusion, the Committee submits the following 
observations : — 

1. While what is wanting in Trinity College at the 
present time in relation to the general Higher Edu- 
cation of the country has been pointed out plainly, 
it will be remembered that this has not been done m 
a destructive or hostile spirit. A policy of Justice 
and coucilistiou can never seriously injure a truly 
great institntion. Such we recognise Trinity College 
to be ; and we further believe that the chapter of com- 
plete equality which we hope is ccnning will be not only 
the last but the best in a career of which most Irish- 
men are proud. If the College loses a little by coming 
into _ thorough accord with non-sectarian principles, 
it will gain much. 


If Roman Catholics do not, in a University so 
revised, attain their ideals, they at all events receive 
fair play ; they obtain what they have a right to ex- 
pect, i.e., a share in Trinity College and in the edu- 
cation which is popularly regarded as the best in the 
countiy. 

3. There is little doubt that the religious instruo- 
tiaa and oversight wliidi all the Churches require ■’■an 
be provided without much trouble for all dasses of 
students. 

It is the hope_ of this Committee that in a great 
national institution the young men of all denomina- 
tions, coming together as they have already done, 
would learn to respect each other, and to prepare, in 
a sphere of harmony rather than of antagonism, for 
the common occupations of life and the common duties 
of atizenship. 

Wm. M'Kean, D.D., Moderator of the General 
A ssemhly. 

J. MAcDEEJroTt, D.B., CoEvoner of Committee 
on Higher Education. 


XXIX. 

Letter from the Conveners of a Committee of the Methodist Conference. 


34 Dartmouth road, 

Dublin, 23rd .dwgust, 1905. 

Royal Commission on Tkinity College, Dublin, 

AND THE UnIVEIISIIY 07 DUBLIN. 

Deae Siu, 

With reference to your communication, of the 25th 
of June last, with enclosure, addressed to the 
Reverend J. D. Lament, we write to inform you tliat 
your letter was brought under the notice of the Method- 
ist Conference, then sitting in Belfast, and that a 
Committee, of which we are the conveners, was ap- 
pointed to deal with tlie question. 

It lias, however, been found impossible to arrange 
for a meeting of this Committee, as so many of the 
chief members of the Committee are absent on lioli- 
days. As soon as tlie meeting is held a fm-tlier com- 
munication will be sent you without delay. Should it 
be decided to select a witness to give evidence on be- 
half c-f the Methodist Conference, his name and a 


precis of his evidence will, at the same time, be fur- 
nished to you. We should be glad if you would ex- 
press to the Commissioners the regret of the Confer- 
ence that it has not been found possible to supply the 
information asked for by the date mentioned in your 
letter. 

We are, 

Yom-s faithfully, 

J. W. E. Campbell, 
Eiebebt G. Smith, 

Convenera of the Committee appointed by the 
Methodist Conference. 

J. D. Daly, Esq,, it, A., B.L., 

Secretary, 

Royal Commission nn Trinity College, 
Dublin, 

4 Upper Merrion street, Dublin. 
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STi.TBMB2)T Statement signed by certain Irish Catholic Laymen resident in and near Dublin, and others, in relation to 
the question of Irish University Reform, to be considered by the Royal Commission recently issued ^ 
submitted by the Hon. Secretaries, Catholic Laymen’s Committee. 


We, the undersigned Catholic La3Tuen, desire to place on record our conviction that no solution of the 
University difficulty in Ireland, based upon Trinity College being constituted as the sole College of a Na- 


tional University, can be accepted as satisfactory so 

(o.) A substantial representation from the start 
upon the Governing Body, Tvith a power of 
expansion of such representation dependent 
upon, and fairly proportionate to the num- 
ber of students whom Catholics send into the 
College, and the Academic distinctions which 
they may there win. 

(b.) The establislunent of dual Professorships in at 
least Mental and Moral Science, and in 
History. 

(c.) The religious instruction of our students by 
Clergymen of our own Church. 


long as it fails to provide for: — 

(d.) The establishment of a faculty of Catholic 
Theology on terms of full equality with those 
enjoyed by Protestants. 

(c.) The establishment of a Chapel for our students 
within tile College. 

(/.) The creation of a Council or other Body to 
secure the practical efficiency of the safe- 
guards provided for our students in religion, 
faith, and dogma. 


List op Sigitatoeixs. 


Andrew^ Edwan] T., 
Andetion, WllUam, , . 
AiMJn, Ueorga C., 
Aungier Th'imas, 


IB, Belgrave-sqaare, Eatbmlne!, 
CilcaavQD, Hemon-road, 

St. Ueor^'8, EiUlsey, 


I Arcliitect, R.H.A. 


Bynie Louis A ., 
Baceot, Patrick, 
Bobb^, William, 
BriiT, J. B., 
Be^y, Michael, 
Birchall, T. U., 
Burke Tbomas !. 


Bourn, WiUUm L., 
Bowyer. Stuart 1., 
Barker, C. F-, 
Barry, Cliailes, 

Bell, e P., 

Boland. K P., 
Boland, n. T., 
Butler, T.. 

Blake, loliQ D., 
Brady, iL, 

Brolchaio, V. 0., 
Boylan, tliouia*. 


Cbance, .Sir Artbnr, . . 
Codd, iames F., 

CoUtmi, George, 

CopplQger, Arthur J., 
Conan, Alex.. 

CaRoU, Anthony B., 
Coyle, Charlee, 

Crowley, John, 

Cuseen, Georn F , . . 

Consldlne, Talbot, 

CarroU, J. C„ 

CaslOy, T., 

Corbett, WlElara Vincent, 
Carter A. H-, 


SO, MetrioQ-squaTe, 

Cabra House, Uubiln, 

Hansfleld House. Clonisillu, co. □ 
se. GrosTenoi-road, 

21-27 lower SadcvUleHtreet. 


!i, at. John'3-terrace, Cloutarf, 


Skerries co. Dublin, 

22, Westland-row, .. 

Pembroke-road, 

40, Xortb lireat Geurgu's-strect, 

26, Leeson Park, . . . . 

Bing's Bench Division, 

4, Cabra-road, 

4, Urove Park, 

10, Cabra Park, Dublin, 

32, Eden Vale-road, . . 

2S, Costlewood Park, Batliuunes, Dublin, 
Ballycatron, Caatiel, co. Tipperary. 
KUrosb,- CO. Clare, . ■ 

, 5, Blchmond-tow. . . 

' 12, Si Laltdiaan 0 Thuaidli, . . 

BiUh.wii, uroehed.i, 


60, MeriioR-equaie, . . 

16, Heet-etreet. 

66, Lower Leeson-abeet, 

SackvEle-street Club, 

; Mount Alvemo, Dalkey, 

47, North Great George's-stceet. Dublin, 
' 4. Butland-squarc. Dublin, . . 

50, lower SMkviUe-stteet, Dublin, 

: 44. Elldare-street, Dublin, .. 

Flrmhill, Oondnim, 

21-27 lower SackvlUe-street, 

■ 0, Berkday-street, . . 

' 2S, Haicourt-stxee^ 

[ 164 Great Bronswlck-street Dublin, . . 


J.P. 

Cashier- 

Secretary to aery & Co., Ltd. 

Bank Clerk. 

•Assls^t Law Ageat to Dublin C'ori>oi- 
qvil Servant, BA-, B.E., T.C.D. 


Joint Manager, Natioiuil Bonk. 
. Clerk. 

Civil Servant, 
aerk. 

Civil Servant. 

Civil Servaut. 

• Civil Servant. 

J.P., D.L. 

Civil Servant. 

Civil Servant. 

Gen’Ienian. 

Ex-President R.C.S.l. 

Malt Factor. 

Solicitor. 


SoUrttcr. 

Secretary to Dublin Cemeteries Committee. 
■Solicitor. 

SolicKff. 

Cashier, Clery & Go. 

Civil Servant. 

L.D.S.I. 

L.D.S-I. 
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Green, George C., 
Goitand, Edward N,, . 
Qleeson, Joaeph, 

Quiand, William S., . 
GeoghegaD, Thomae, 
GoO, Jam^ 

Gremo, Paul, 

Glliiac, Edward, . 
GogilnR, Joeepti j., . 
Go^. WllUm A., . 
Gilmartin, Free., 
GclfBn, Gerald, 
Gradwell, Jolui S., • 


Eensliaw, James, 
Hodgeoe, Henry, 
Hartc, J. P.. 
Hainan, Jainee, 
Hackett, R. X, 
Home, i'rincis X., 
Hayes, T. B., 
Bayes, J M , 
Bearo, M. L., 
Home, Andrew P., 
Horan, Hugti, 
Horan, James P., 
Howard, Jeienilab, 
Hurley, T. P„ 
Huey. Georee. 
Horan, Gerald, 
Horan, Henry H.. 
Hanly, WtUlam T., 
HalUgsu), XoliD, 
Hugbes, X.. 


Irwin, E-, M., 
James, Cimitcs A., 


Eeimi'. Plunkett, 
Kennedy, J. H., 
Killeen, John W., 
Kelly, Ambrose A., 
Kenigait, J. P., 

Kelly, Terence, 
Kennedy, Rrancls, 
Kennedy. Hush V,. 
Keogh, U. F.. 

Eesniig, P., 

Kira’sn, Ulcluiel, 
Kenny. Edward J., . 
Keegan John L., 
Kennedy, Henis, 
Kioan, K. U., 
Kirwan, F., 

Kelly, Pamek. 

Kenny, W. F., 
Kinahan, Robert J., 
Kellv, T. F., 

Eaohane, Joseph, 


Belly, Hiclinel Bodie, 
Kennedy, Michael J., . . 
Kenny, Xoeeph U. S., 
Kearney, R. F.. 
Kcelan, Patrick, 


Lynch, J. J , 

Xltde. Panels J , 
Lambkin, Charles 
Lemais, P. E., 

Leonard, John, 

Lewis, R., 

Lyncli, John P-, 

Leavy, Patrick, 

Lynch. J. C., 

Lee, P. J-, 

Leech, John I., 

Lons, John, 

Lambkin, Ernest C , . . 
Lane, William X., Ex-M 
Lalor, J. J.. 

Lynch, Laurence, 


Leonard, Thomas, 
Lawless, Eras. X., 
Lyons, Frederick X., 
Lmhy, T„ T„ 
Lentunge, John, 


7S, Hame-sbeet, Dublin, 

4, Coliege-sreen, Dublin, 

29, Lower Leeson-street, Dublin, 

37, Marlborough-stTeet, Dublin, 

70 Bttllybough-road, Dublin, 
Gardner’s Grove, Cobra, 

32, North Fiederick-strcet, Dublin, 
14, Viotorla-atieet, 


Beaufort, . . 

18 , Brightoa-road, . . 
Glenavoo, GlaHuevtn. 

Dublin, 

04. Hsrrion-square, 

11, Angleseo-^eet, 

St. Vincent’s Holpitol, 

23, SuOolk-street, . . 

94, Ueirion-sguare, . . 

12, Danc-street, 

21, Everton-teiTsce. Old Cabra- 
Florence Honsi, Merrlon. 

2, Brighton-sauare, Rathgar, 


12, Dame-street, 

Lawes Park, ’DbutIcs, 

Ardrualne, Glenogeaiy, 

8, St. Mtcliaers-terracc, Druracoadra, 


Ratlimoyle, Castlerea, 
Waehington Hall, Meiriou, 


28, Suffolk-street. Dublin, 

16 , Mountjoy-sqnare, 

61, Dame-slyeet, 

1, Uountjoy-square, 

64, Grosyenor-road, Ratbgar, 

43, Fleet-street, Dublin, 

Ussadell, StiJIoigan Park, 

9. Great Demnark-street Dublin, 
Westland-fow, DuUin, 

7, St. Edwaid's-terrace, Garylile-avenue. 

Ratbi^. 

44, Great Britain-etreef, Dublin, 

24, Ewtace-Bteeet, Dublin, 

2, Pembroke-! lacc, Dublin, .. 

20, Harcourt-etreet, Dublin, .. 
RathhlBt, Louth, .. 

6, Trinity-street, Dublin, 

64, Caryitott-avenue, Blackruck. 

89, Fitzwmtam-squate. 

1 , Vlctorta-atreet, DubUn, 

80, Grosveoor-arinare, 

10 Shamrock-vlllna, Dniiarandra. 
Kliiuali, 


Ilrgrove, Cratloe, co. Clare, 
O'Cotm^-street, Waterforil, 

Femmount. Uranord, 

Ctosshea, Edgewortliatown, co, Longford. 


210, Elgin-toad, Dublin, 

Seatlew Houb& Donnybrook, 

88, Upper SacKvUie-strMt, Dublin, 
Llttledole, Terenuie Park, .. 

68, Upper SaokvUle-street, Dublin, 

4, leeson Park, ■ .. 

FrankfMt, N.C.B., .. 

Uunratb. Sutton, co. Dublin, .. 

30, Uoleswocth-stceet, Dublin, 

14 Harold's Cras, Doblin, .. 

1, Belton-tecmce, 

20, Noithumberland-avenue, Kingstown, 
85, Upper O’ConneU-street, .. 

67, Mooie-screet, Dublin, 

4, Avooa-terraoe, Blackrock. . . 
Altadoce, Olenaeeary, 

8, Barl-streat, 

27, Westmoreland-etreet, 


Swords, 

29, Kanboro' -street, Cork, 
Woodfort, Mallow, . . 

42, Meirlon-square, . . 


County Gaitlcmim, J.P, 

F^giiieeiing Inspector, General Pilsous 
Board. 

Barrister-at-law. 

Solicitor. 

Solicitor. 

Solicitor. 

Chartered Accountant 
Taxing Master. 

P.L.G. 

Merclunt and P.L.G. 

Manufacturing Statioiier. 

L.R.C.P. & 3.1. 

Civil Servant 
Resident Magistrate. 

B.B, 


Cn.C. and D.C. 
J.P. 


Civil Servant. 
H.B., B.Ch. 
Student. 

Notary Public. 
Hectical Doctor. 
Solicitor. 
P.R.C.P.I. 
Solicitor. 

Civil Servont. 
J.P.. CO. Dublin. 
Civil Servant. 
SoUuiior, 

Barrister-at-Law. 

Solicitor. 


T.C. and P.L.Q. 


SoUmtoc. 

Wine Merchant. 
dW Accountont. 


SoUci'or. 

F.ii.c.s.r. 

F.E.C.8.1 

Stockbroker. 

Bauister. 

K.O. 

B.A., LL.B", B.U.I., Banister. 
Uenmant. 

Civil Servant. 


Mer^ant. 

L.R.C.P. and 8.E., J.P. 

JusUee of ttie Peace for comity Clare. 


Land Commissioner, « 

Banietet-nt-Lsw. 

Solicitor 

Solicitor 

Merchant. 

Secretary Board of National Eduration 


13.0-, L,R.0.3.I. 

Cattle Salesmaster, J.P, 

Accountant, Irish Land CommlMlon. 
T.. T- • Soriety. 


President Incorporated Lav 


Civil Servant. 

Solicitor and P.L.6. 

Mercliaiit and PX.G. 

B.A., T-O.D, 

Manager New York Llfo Assurance Co. 
Merchant. 

Merchant. 

A.B., Barrister-at-Iaw, J.P. 

D.L. 

Farmer. 

Solicitor, 

J.P., co. Cork. 

Vlce-Preeldent Royal College oJ Surgeons. 
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MorLirty, .loliii F., . . 
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Martin, C. 0., 

Murpliy, John J., 

Martin, Bernard J- .. 
Mooney, Edmund, 
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Mon.tlmii, Henry J., Junior, 
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Murphy, M. J., 

Murphy, J. X., 
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Mahon, Patrick, 

MoUoy, Gconje F., . . 
Murphy, J- J,, 

Martin, WlUlani J-, . . 
Murpliy, P. N., 

Moran, Stanislaus, 
Maclnenicy, M. C-, . . 
Mooney, Frederick M., 
Murphy, J. Stack, 
Munteoiiicry, Iliouiu, 
Mcrrlimui, Joravs, 
MulllBan, Janice 


Moran, Norbert L., . . 
M'Cami, John, 
JfacCartliy, Justin, . . 
MacCnrtliy, J. H., 
M'Mahon, J. H., 
MacCorthy, Charle* J., 
M'Molinn, P. F., 
M'Hugh, Edward, .. 
M'Doiinell, L. A., 
M'Dermott, Joseph, .. 
M'Cann, Arthur, 
MacDonuell, Bensorl J., 
Murray, K., 

Maclneniey, J.. 

M'Gougii Eugene, .. 
M'Donnell, BoDdal, .. 
M'ElIiirott. Edward M., 
MacIntyre, Hugh, 

Hlllen, WlUUm, 

Murphy. P. T„ 

Magcunli, Edward, . . 
Maguire, Heary, 
MSosey. JohD 0., .. 
Hartin, F'ronk, 

Mahony, D„ 

MansQeld, E. A., .. 

Maaken, Patrick, 
Murphy, PaWck, 
Morrogh, M'Cartby, .. 
Morrogh, D. M-Carthy, 
Morgau, Fras. J„ 
Uahoay, Mnrtiu F., . . 
Murphy, PhUlp, 

Ueldon, John H., .. 

Korriaaey, E. F.. 
H’Gulnnen. P^ 

M'ljtath, WUlUm M., 
M'Aulllte, P. C., 
M‘Uinley Peter, 


Naih, W. P, 


a; 


Nugent, Cbarlea, 
Nolan, M. J., 
Nolan, N. G., 
Nicholson, X, F. 


O’CarroU, Joaeph, 
O’FamiU, E., 

O’Meara, Thomas, .. 
O'Connor, Jamea, .. 

O'Connell, John Robert, 
O'Donnell, £. J., 
O'Eehy, Bernard D.. 
O'Brien J. B.. 

O’Duffy. Kevin B, .. 
O'Meaia, H. Cartan, . . 
O’NMU, Joseph, .. 
O'Ndll John, 
O'Donogbue, John, . . 
O'B^Iy, Michael, 
O’BnUiTan, John. 
O'Keeffe, Ignatius, . . 


40, I.oiver Leeson-street, Dublin, 
28, Clyde-road. 

1, St. Aiidrew<tceet, 

20. Suffolk^treet, .. 

10. Anglesea^etreet, . . 

Elm Ureen, Castlekunck, 

14. Upper Ormond-quay, 


20, 8t. Andrew-ptreet, Dublin, 

SO, Upper SacitviUe stieet, Dublin 
12, FftiwUlam-place, ' 

08, Northumberland-road, .. 

20, Clyde-road, Dublin. 
tUnnow Brook House, Terenure, 
32, Lower Ormoad-quay, Dublin, 


-.verton-r^, DaJkey, 

Avondale, Blaekiock, 

AMeragh, EgUnton-road, 

29, Upper Mount-street, 

25, De Conrey^quare, 

- TarnhaU-atreet, Dublin, 

,T -^oxset-street Du 

i-street, Dublin, . . 

. t-street, Dublin, .. 

53, Dawaon-atreet, Dublin, . . 
Roebuck Hill, Dundruni, 

si; ‘IffiSSSI :: : 

72, Pemhroke-road, 

43, Strand-road, Sandymount, Dublin 
Dublin. 

8 , Poolb^-street. 

Osberlstown, 

00, Dartmonth-square, DubUn. 

Lelsllp Castle, Leixllp, 

11 , Uxbridge-terrace, 

20. Anglesea-street, 

19. Upper Meirion-streef, Dublin, 
Egllnton-road, 

The HUl, Monkstown, 

2 , WUton-place. DnbUn 

'The BUI. Monkstown, Co. Dublin, 

50, Lower Sackvl le-atreet, Dublin, 

9, Hmne-street, DubUn, 

10 , Fleet-street, Dublin, 

; 

IS, Mountjoy-street, Dublin, 

2, lona-vUlss, Glasnevln, 

37, CaxUsle-terrsce, .. 

12 Upper Uerrton-street, Dublin. 

82, Harcourt-stieet, 

Brighton Lodge, Sydney-narada, 
lie, Phibaborough-road, Dublin, 

8 , Commercial Buliangs. .. 

37. Harcourt-street, DubUn, . . 

27. Brookfield-teirace, Donnybrook, . 

DubUn," 


O'CPtnell-street, Waterlord, 

Innla Beg. Creagh R.S.O., Cork, 

Do., 

Granard, 

Lota Beg, Cork. 

Catrlck-on-Suir, „ 

(■landoie, Temple Gardens, Dublin, . 
Eileen, WeUpu4, Drumcondia, 

114, Pbibeboro'-road, , ^ 

118, Upper Leeson-street, DobUn, 
Bonniedoos Bouse, co. Qare, 
Portarlington, 

67 Merrlon-square, .. 

An Tulach Mor, 


15, PalraersWn-road, 

17, Hatbdown-terrace, N.C.R-, 
Blackrock, .. , 

BalUnlougb Castle, aonmdlon, 


King's Counsel. 

Merchant. 

Stockbroker. 

I Solicitor, 
i Stockbroker. 

' M..A., Josbee ot the Peace. 

; Solicitor, 

I Solicrtoc. 

‘ Bnrriiter. 

: Sollcltot. 

I Scdicltor. 

{ Registrar of Friendly SucleUea In Iteland. 
{ Merchant, D.L. 

I Merchant, 

I Solicitor. 

: SoUritor. 

I SoticiCor. 

I Solicitor. 

. coutiactor. 

! Scaamship Owner. 


Downpatrie 
Beechaill, 1 


43, Merrlon-square. Doblln, .. 
Cuil-na-Grelne, Cairicktauiea, 

14. Fleet-steet, Dubto 
40, Moreharnpton-road, 

Ard Elnln. KlUiney. 

5, Dartmouth-sqnare, 

Harconrt Tula, Dundium, .. 

0. Leeson Park, 

85, Baicourt-street, Dublin, .. 

44, KUdare^treet. Dublin, .. 
Kimealy Hall. Malabide. 

Derrylavin, Pheenix Park, .. 

5,°North Great George’s-stree^ Dubllii, 
22 Weliington-quay, Dublin, 

Oil WeUlngton-road, DubUn, .. 


P.L.G. 

Printer and P.L.Q. 
Merchant and P.L.O. 
Physician. 

M.D., FR,C.P.Ed. 
Sciicltor. 

Indigi and Tea Broker 
K.C. 

Barrlster-Bt-Law. 

Harris ter-at-Law. 
Solicitor's AppreiiUce. 


Merchant. 
J.P. 


Civil Servant. 

J.P, Clerk ot the Crown and Peace, co. 
tVestmeath. 

SoHdtor, M.A. (Dub.) 

Stockbrokei- 

Solidtor. 

Barrlster-at-La-w. 

Com Merchant. 

City AicUtect. 

J.P. 

SoUdtor. 

ArcblUct, M.R.I.A. 

SoUdtor. 

T.and Owner. 

Private Secretary. 

Civil Servant, 

Assistant Master, N.D.D. 

.SoUdtor. 

Bacrister-at-Law. 

Gentleman. 

I BuUder, 

I M.D., R.U.L. J.P. 

. Banlstei-at-Law. 

[ Merchant. 

B.A., B.A.I., T.C.D. 

Divisional Magistrate, Dublin, 

I Army Major, late 5th Dublin FoslUers, 

j Cbainuan P.RO., Granard. 

SoUdtor. 

I Landlord. 

Captain 


Civil Servant, 
^irit Merchant. 

Merchant 

T.R.O. 


IVlne Mecdiant. 

Merchant 

Accountant. 

Baronet 

Resident Hedioal Superintendent 
Student T.C.D. 


I J.P., 


, Londonderry. 


I SoUdtor. 

I Btrris1ei4t-Law, 

MA., L1.D., SoUdtor, J.P. 

' Staff oacer. Estates Committionets. 

, Barriater. 

Assistant Secretory, Congested Disiricts 

. Botid 

' Dentist. 

' SoUdtor. 

Cbsirman, R. D. Connell 
Clerk o( Union. 

SoUdtor. 

Si^dtor. _ 

Asdstani B^trai ol Utiee, 
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6, Xortb Great Ueoiiie's4tieet, DubUo, 
Sam Souci, Bootentow, 

SB, Bloomfleld-avenoe, 


Gleacar, £glmtou-road, Domiybrook, . . 
Dublin, 

83, HarcottK-gtreet, Dublin, . . 

Frankfort, Howth*roai, 

58, Dpper Sackville-Btreot, . . 

84, "Upper G«jdiuer-*treet, 

42, Haddlnaton-Toad, 

2, St. Anne's-terrace, Ficglas-toad, 

14. Victoria-gtreet. .. 

11, Eton-at|uare, Terenute, .. 

Corbeagli, EdgewoTtbatonn, co. Loui^rd, i 


5. CavendUb-row, .. .. .. ! 

blarket gfiuare, EUiusb, .. | 

O'Coaneli-street, Waterford, .. .. i 

Do., . . . . . . [ 

16, Cabra-road, .. .. 

TUbnry. KUkenuy, . . . . 

Tooneen Lodge. Uramird, .. .. I 

Eiiiee-gtceet, Bagualstonn, .. ..I 

lilenmorgan, Clonmel, ' 

Elnsitown, . . . . . . ■ 

Drumloaglmire, Seaa-Chaisleaia na Uidbe, ' 
8 , Sraid Naolmh Bliineent, Bobai ' 
Blorclaoi. 

VemoQ-avenue, Clontarf, .. | 


Baby Hall, Uonketown, 
Lansdowne-road, 

Mountjoy Villa, Phibaboro', . . 
Leopaidstown Park, co. DubUn, 
20, Elgb-road, 

49, lAwer Leeson-ab«efc, 

60, Noithuaiberlaiid-toad, 

6, Mount Barold-tertace, Bath 
TuUamore, 


11^ St. Lawence-road, Oontatt 


ShrewBDury-ioad, 

64, Dawaon-atreet, . . 

Bo«e l4hW7i, Ballybrack, co. Dublin, 
lie, Upper Leeson-etreet, 

64, Welllngton-coad, 

Blanchardstoan House, 

116, St. lawience-road, Clontarf, 
Bleuhelin, Marlboro' -road, 

8, Marino Crescent, Clontarf, . . 

21, Merrion-squaTe, .. 

21, Merrion-iquare, 

23, AUetbun'-road. . . 

9, NorUibtook-ioad, 

Etnly House, Emly, 

Sprlnedeld, EUteman, 

So, Bntland.84aare, 

DorapaWek, 

Downpatrick, 

Glenlaia House, Tipperary. 

13, Clyde-Toad, Datdln, 

Boshmount, Lixnaw, co. Kerry, 
BoseTiUe, Clonmel, . . 


31, KUrtare-street; Dublin, 

Taney House, co. Dublin, 

86, Saglan-road, DubUn. 

:: 

£5, SttffoIk-siTBet, 

34, CoDegfrgreen, 

6, Gaidiner-place, Dublin, .. 

Belmont, Ktojptosm, 

4, Cambildge-Tlllas, Batlimlnes, 

20, Upper Mount-street, DuWln, 

81, Lower Baggot-street, Dublin, . . I 
Cienberole, Bray, . . . . . . I 

Booterstown, .. .. .. i 

76, Brl^ton-square, .. ..I 

17. Wlcklow-stteet i 

4, Iiliogton-avenoe, . . . . i 

17, WIcklow-s&reet. 

I M, Belyedere-road. 

8. Herbert-street, . . 

^ PuniesB, Naas, oc, Kildare, .. 

I 11, 0’Connell-avenue, Berkeley-road, Dub- i 
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Slatteiy, Tliomoi, 
Stmodera, John, 
Sherlock, David, 
Sherlock, David D , 
Sheriock, Gerald, 
Scroope, Henry, 


Tobin, tt. r., 
Teeilna, L. A, 
Tierney, C., 

TlerDey, Jnsepli, 
Tew, John, 

Tench, Uerald, 
Tunney, P. W., 
Tobin, Patrick, 
Tnite, Jnmee, 
Tlnmder, If. H. D., 
Tbvmder Jamea, 


Ward, Joscpii, 
Wrenn, Charles 1,, 
Waters, Gectse B. 
Waldron, Francis, 
Waters, Charles J., 
Whitfy, J. P., 
Walsh, John, 

Wa'eh, G. J., 

Walsh John H., 
White, M. BsniODde, 
Waleh. P. J.. 

Walah, P. F„ 
Whyte, John, J., 
Waleh, Stephen, 
Walsh, B. J., 
Williams. John P„ 


Totirell, Slicliael T., . 


KUnuh, 

EUmeb. 

Bahan, TuUamote, . 
Bahan, Tallamore, 
Bahan, TuUamore, . 
BalUna, 


I 60, Steplien's-eteen, DuMin, . . 

82. Upper Mount-street, Dublin, 

I Uoitreviw-tarTace, Ilathgai, . . 

, 3, Westnioieland-street, Dublin, 

‘ 20, St. Andie\c’8-terrace, N.C.E-, Dublin 
I 47, Lower Sackville-stieet, Dublin, 

I II, Anglesea-slreet, Dubllo, .. 

I Lncca, DMkey, 

Mulling, 

I Seneschalgtown House. 

' Sallydonarea House, Eilcool, Gieystonee, 
I CO. Wicklow. 


Ardmore Killiney, 

IS, Anglesea-sbeet, 

Stephen's-preen Club, 

The Laurels, Wllmslnham, 

Bar^, EKllnton-ioad, 

26, UarlborouKh-ioad. Donnybrook, 

Oak Lodge, Blackrock, 

17, Cowpsr-rond, Bathmlnss, .. 

36, Morehampton-iosd. 

Kewlands, Clonsketgb, 

64, Botanic-avenue, Druinconira, 

8, Sandycove-avenue, West, Eingstown, 
Loughbiicklaod, 

Swords, 

Accoaotant-Generars OfRce, Four Comte, 
Dungarvan, co. Waterford .. 


VlctuaUer. 

Boot Merchant. 
D.L., J.P. B.L. 
R.H.A. 
yd Euasan. 


F.B.C.S.L 

AccoUDtant-Oenera] Supreme Court- 
Bank Manager. 

Solicitor. 

Civil Servant. 

B.A., T.C.D. 

Stockbioket, 

Secretary, Corporatloo Committee. 
J.F., Sbdpkee^. 

Late 5Sth Begt. 

J.P., CO. Wieflow. 


Civil Servant. 

Solicitor. 

Lieut.-C<rione) A.M.S. 

Servant 
J.P. D.T^ 

B.A , M 3., B.Ch., P..4.0., B.U.l. 


l0,Aile3btiry-road, 


P 2 
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XXXI. 


Letters from Certain Signatories to the foregoing Statement req.uesting that their Karnes should be 
withdrawn there&om. 


( 1 -) 

Letter from Mr, F. J. Little, Solicitor. 

Littledale, Terenure Park, County Dublin, 

3rfi 1906. 

Deae Sie, 

I would feel much obliged by your removing my 
name from the “ Statement of Ca^olic Laymen,” re- 
cently sent to you for presentation to the University 
Cctmmission. 

I signed the document in CLuestion hurriedly — in 
fact, in the street — and under a misapprehension. 

I .had previously requested Mr. George Fofetrell — at 
whose instance I had signed — ^to withdraw my signa- 
ture, but he evidently thought there might be some 
difficulty in doing so, as appears by his letter to me, 
which I enclose. 

Faithfully yours, 

P. J. Little. 

James Deimot Daly, Esq., 

Secretary, University Commission. 


( 3 -) 

Lettee from Mr. Redmoio) F. Cabroll, b,l. 

24, Lower Fitzwilliam-street, Dublin, 
Ath Avgiui, 1906. 

Deaa Sin, 

You have, I believe, recently received a document 
entitled, a “ Statement by certain Irish Catholic 
Laymen in relation to the question of Irish Univer- 
sity Reform,” and amongst the signatures thereto I 
believe you will find mine. 

I am now anxious to withdraw my name from the 
document in question for the reasons I ant about to 
state. I am fully conscious that my views upon this 
subject are of no importance ; but as a question of 
principle is involved, I owe it to myself to explain the 
reasons for my action. 

It was, I believe, on the 28th July that I was shown 
the “Statement,” and asked to sign it. No com- 
munication was then made to me indicating that it 
had any relation to, or was to be the precursor of, 
any other document “ ia etse ” or “ in po»se.” I 
signed it, therefore, solely in view of its own contents. 

Only four days afterwards— August 1st — there ap- 
peared in the Press another document emanating 
from certain Fellows, ei-Fellows, and Professors of 
Trinity College and the University of Dublin, and 
entitle the “ Outline of a Scheme to modify Trinity 
College, so that it may b^me the National Univer- 
sity of Ireland.” 

From admissions made by the writer of a letter 
addressed to the Archbishop of Dublin, which was 
published in the Freeman's Journal of July 31st, I 
now believe that this Trinity Collie “Scheme” and 
the “ Statement of Certain Irish Cathodic Laymen ” 
had their origin in the collaboration of certain indivi- 


duals, and that the " Statement,” which I and other 
“ Irish Catholic Laymen ” were asked to sign, was 
intended to commit them to an acceptance in ad- 
vance of a document, of the contents of which they 
knew nothing — namely, the “ Scheme of certain Fel- 
lows, ex-Fellows, and Professors of Trinity Collie.” 

I, for one, had no intention to commit myself to a 
“ Statement ” favouring blindly the acceptance of a 
'■ scheme” which I had not seen, and now that it 
has come into the light, I will say pcaitively that its 
terms are so hopelessly vague and confusM that I 
would never have signed any document, which by any 
possibility, could be construed as favouring the ac- 
ceptance of its propositions. 

One of the chief factors influencing my mind when 
I signed the “ Statement” was a condition which 
stipulated that the Catholics of Ireland should have 
"a substantial representation from the start upon 
the Governing Body” of the proposed CoEege in the 
University of Dublin, with an ultimate power of ex- 
pansion of such representation in certain events. 
Yet in the “ Scheme of certain Fellows” of Trinity 
College I have searched in vain for any detfinite pro- 
vision for the “ substantial representation ” contem- 
plated by the “ Statement” of Catholic Laymen. 

Under the ciwumstances, I ask you to be good 
enough to strike out my signature from those ap- 
pended to the “ Statement” or if you will not do so, 
kindly add a note after my name stating that within 
a week from your receipt of the document I requested 
that my signature to it should be cancelled. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Faithfully yours, 

Redmond F. Carroll. 

J. D. Daly, Esq., 

Secretary, Royal Commission on Trinity Oolleffc. 

Dublin. ® ’ 

/ 


( 3 -) 

Letter from Mr. Joseph J. Carroll. 

24, Lower Fitzwilliam-street, Dublin, 

9tA Avgust, 1906. 

Dear Sir, 

I am informed that a document, relating to the 
Irish University question, to which my name is ap- 
pended, is at present before you. I have to ask you 
to strike out my name from it for the following tea.- 
son : — It is .being used, I learn, to support a scheme 
which is not only incompatible with it, but is 
especially provided against by the first condition of 
It. That condition is that Catholics should have “ a 
substantial representation from the start upon the 
Governing Body.” To use the document flien, to 
support a scheme by which we are to be represented 
by one-fourth of flie Governing Body, is as un- 
warranted as it is unfair to me and to the other 
s^atories. Therefore, will yon kindly cancel my 
signature, and oblige, 

Yours faithfully, 

Joseph J. Carroll. 
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( 4 .) 

Letter from Mr. A^•THO^IY Carroll, Solicitor. 

47, North Great George’s-stieet, Dublin, 
Qfh August, 1906. 

Dear Sir, 

Referring to the “ Statement of Catholic Laymen,” 
recently forwarded to your Commission, to w-hich my 
name is attached, I beg to say that I signed that 
Statement under a complete misconception, and with- 
out having an opportunity of more than merely hui- 
rieclly glancing at it. 

Having since had an opportunity of fully consider- 
ing the effect of the Statement, I now beg to state 
that I cannot concur in the scheme put forward in it, 
and request th.at my name may be withdrawn from 
it. 

Faithfully yours, 

Anthokt R. Carroll. 

■■T. Daly, Esq., 

Secretary, Royal Commission on Trinity College, 

4, Upper Merrion-stieet, Dublin. 


Board, and that otherwise the Scheme was one to Statbmeot' 
which, if adopted, my ecclesiastical authorities were XXXI 
assenting partis. 

Immediately on discovering that Mr. Fottrell's 
Scheme was unsupported by either of these con- 
siderations, I wrote to him requesting him to strike 
my name off his list, but received his reply that the 
list had then already been forwarded to the Com- 
missioners, and he was, therefore, unable to comply 
with my request. 

I shall, therefore, thank you to expunge my name 
from a petition that never in fact had my support 
and misrepresents my feelings. 

Yours faithfully, 

Daniel Purcell. 

James Dermot Daly, Esq., m.a., b.l., 

4, Upper Merrion-street, 

Dublin. 


(G.) 

Letter from Mr. Edward M'Hugh, Solicitor. 


IB.) 

Letter from Mr. Daniel Purcell. 


4S, Lower Leeson-street, 

Dublin, 

llih .-l-ujusf, 1906. 

Dear Sir, 

Will you kindly remove my name from the list of 
names signed to Mr. George Fottrell’s petition in 
favour of settling the University question reforma- 
tion of Trinity College. I signed the document, at 
Mr. Fottrell’s request, and because I had, from his 
representations at the time, arrived at conclusions, 
not, I am sure, intended by him, that Catholics, under 
the Scheme supported by him, would have something 
like proportionate representation on the Governing 


50, Lower Sackville-street, 

Dublin, 

13t7i dwyiisf, 1906. 

Dear Bib, 

Referring to the letter to Mr. Fottrell, a copy of 
which I enclose, and to a reply I -have received from 
Mr. Fottrell stating the document to which I allude 
kM been already forwarded to the University Com- 
mission, 1 beg you will kindly strike out my signa- 
ture, as I withdraw the document in so far as it pur- 
ports to be an expression of my views upon the sub- 
ject with which it is conversant. 


Yours faithfully, 

Euwaed McHugh. 

J. Daly, Esq., 

Secretary of the University Commission, 

4, Sferrion-streat. 


XXXII. 


Statement 

TTTTT- 


Letter from N. J. Synnott, Esq., J.P., Hon. Secretary of the Catholic Laymen’s Committee. 


N. J. Synnott, 
Esq., j.p. 


Furness, 

Naas, Oo. Kildare, 

19th August, 1906. 

Sir, 

I'n reply to your communication of last month, 
in which the Royal Commission invited the Irish 
Catholic Laymen’s Committee to furnish a written 
statement to the Commission on or before the 31st 
of August on some of the matters referred to the 
consideration of the Commission, I am directed to 
inform you that the Oommittee had proposed to pre- 
sent such a statement, but owing to recent circum- 
stances, and the important new issues that have 
been raised, the Committee is not now prepared to 
furnish a statement before the 31st of August. 

I have been also requited by the Committee re- 
spectfully to express the hope that after the Royal 


Co mmi ssion proceeds to hear or receive evidence, such 
evidence whether written or oral, may be made 
public immediately, or as soon as possible after 
the evidence has b^n given, so that the large number 
of persons interested may have the opportunity of 
fully considering the views and arguments presented. 

Your obedient servant, 

Nicholas J Stnkotx, 

Hon. Secretary, 

Irish Catholic Laymen’s Committee. 

J. D. Daly, Esq., Secretary, 

Royal Commission on Trinity College, Dublin, 
and the University of Dublin. 
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BlATEM£KT xxxm. 

xsxin. 


statement submitted by a Committee of Oatbolic Laymen in Cork. 


To the Membei-s of the Royal Commission ou Trinity College, Dublin, and tlie University of Dublin. 


Tile Conimittee consists of about thirty members, 
representative of the Catholic community in the city 
pd county of Cork. It was appointed at an exceed- 
ingly lai^e meeting of the Catholic laity hdd in the 
Courthouse, Cork, on February 6th, 1904 presided over 
by ilr. A. Roche, m.p., then Lord Mayor of Cork, and 
has met regularly as occasion required, since then. 

The Committee desires to make the following repre- 
sentations to the Royal Commission “ upon the place 
which Trinity College, Dublin, and the university of 
Dublin, now hold as organs of the higher education 
in Ireland, and the steps proper to be taken to in- 
crease their usefulness to the country.” 

The Committee do not feel themselves called upon 
to oSer any evidence _ as to the internal affairs if 
Trinity College, Dublin, beyond the statement that 
it has never b«n of any appreciable advantage to 
the Catholic population of Munster. But the sug- 
gestion that a second CoRege, suitable for Catholics, 
should be set up within the University of Dublin lias 
been publicly made, and it can hardly be a matter for 
doubt that this suggestion wiU receive the considera- 
tion of the Royal Commission. It is on this point 
that the Committee desire to offer the foUowing obser- 
vations 

(i.) While feeling that it would be an impertinence 
on their part to offer any criticism upon this pro- 
posal, they desire to point out most emphatically that 
such a course, whether good or bad in itself, would 
not in any way settle the University Question as it 
affects the entire island. 

(ii.) Tlie following resolution, passed at the above- 
mentioned meeting, may be taken as accurately con- 
veying the opinions of the Catholic laity of the city 
.md county of Cork. It was proposed by Mr. Maurice 
Healy, Solicitor, then Member of Parliament for the 
city of Cork, seconded by Mr. Stanley Harrington, 
J.P., a Commissioner of Rational Education, and 
unanimously adopted : — 

I' That _ while pressing for the settl«nent of the 
Irish University Question, we also wish to represent 
that Cork has now been for over half a century the 
seat of a University College ; that the existing Col- 
lege is already provided with splendid collegiate 
buildings and an ample enclosure, and that its 
general equipment is weU fitted for the highest 
educational purposes ; that we desire to urge 
strongly the claims of the city of Cork that, in any 
settlement which _may be arrived at, the continu- 
ance of a local University College shall be secured 
to the city ; that it is of the greatest importance 
not merely to the city and county of Cork, bnt to 
nearly the whole province of Munster, affecting a 
population of over a million persons, that local 
facilities for University education, entailing no 


sacrifice of conscience, sliould be provided ; that we 
are satisfied that the existing institution could be 
reconstructed on a basis which would enable Catho- 
lics to avail of it, while doing no injustice to our 
Protestant fellow-countrymen, thereby securing 
equality for all ; and that we trust that the Govern- 
ment and the Irish Members of Parliament will take 
care that in this matter the special claims of Cork 
shall not be overlooked.” 

(iii.) The Committee now desires on their own pai-t 
to re-affirm the statements in this resolution. 


(it.) The present College has been of incalculable 
benefit to the district. This fact is not denied by auy 
perMn, since the College has brought University 
teaching to the doom of the people, and has enabled 
nianj", who could not otherwise have hoped for it, to 
obtain a professional training and to secure positions 
in life which would have been otherwise unattainable 
by them. 

present College has not been of greater 
benefit is due entirely to inherent defects in its con- 
stitution, defects which, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, could he quite easily remedied. 


yyi., Aire iJiuamtama ot tlie district have never 
ceased to call for the remedying of these defects, and 
the Committee, on their behalf, now again appeal for 
such an alteration m the constitution of the Collece 
as shad make it acceptable to the great bulk of the 
population m the midst of which it is placed They 
make tois ap^peal, feeing that such changes can well 
without inflicting any injury upon any sec- 
tion or class of the community, and they wish to say 
that the inhabitants of Munster would deprecate anr 
cliange which would press hardly or mfustly upon 
any portion of the population. 

representation de- 
mrmg that the special claims of Munster — ^with Cork 
College as its centre — for th£ possession of a Univer- 
® University College, should 
si'Rgested settlement of the 
University Question m Ireland which the Commis- 
sioners may think proper to lay before His Majesty. 

Signed on behalf of tlie Committee, 


Aug. 21. 1906. 


Joseph Bareett, 

lord Mayor of Oorfe. 
ApGPsriKE Roche, m.p. 

Jakes C. McNamaba, 

iJon. Sec. 
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XXXIV. 


Statbrbkt 

AXXIV. 


CathoUc 

Memorandum submitted on the part of the Catholic Graduates’ and Undergraduates’ Association* by the and Under- 
Chairman — Professor Wm, Magennis, M.A., B-L., F.R.U.I, and Thomas M. Kettle, Esq., B.A., B.L., Association. 


M.P., one of the Secretaries. 


In response to the invitation of the Commission of 
Intjxiiry to give evidence as to (1) the place which 
Trinity College and its University now hold as organs 
of the higher edneation in Ireland, and (2) the steps 
proper to be taken to increase their usefulness to 
the country, we respectfully submit this outline of 
the views of our Association: — 

_ (1) Briefly stated, our view as to the present posi- 
tion of Trinity College and its Univeiuity is that they 
are a failure. Our criticisms of Trinity College may 
be classed under three lieads according as they are 
made from tlie standpoint (a) of Religion, (5) of the 
National life and aspirations, (c) of Education. 

(a) Trinity College is at present what it was in 
the beginning, the t.:ollege of one section (and that the 
smaller section of our people) ; its atmosphere is, as 
it was always, thoroughly Protestant. By its statutes 
it was impossible (until 1873) for a Catholic to hold 
a Scholarship or a Fellowship in, or to have a place 
on the governing body of the College, l^e removal of 
religious tests from its constitution (as set down on 
paper) did not alter the Protestant character of the 
Institution. That this is so has been made matter of 
public boast by its champions even in very recent years, 
notably at the Tercentennial Celebration. An import- 
ant part — if not an integral part — of the College msti- 
tions is a Protestant Divinity School, and there is 
within the precincts of tlie College a Protestant Chapel 
— the only chapel — wherein the services are conducted 
by members of the College for the benefit of the 
students. Ireland is predominantly Catholic. Trinity 
College, though not now, perhaps, so avowedly anti- 
Catholic as it was once, is still predominantly Pro- 
testant in tradition and in atmosphere. 

Though the religious objection, here only adum- 
brated, is a sufficient objection to regarding Trinity 
College as successful in promoting the higher educa- 
tion of our people, the case against Trinity College 
and its University is by no means exclusivdy a 
religious one. 

The University is hopelessly out of touch with the 
national life of the country. It was founded origi- 
nally for the _ purposes of political proselytism and 
denationalisation, and has persistently and constantly 
carried on its mission. It has been opposed to every 
national movement. It is the custom of the great bulk 
of its professors and students either to neglect Ire- 
land, its history, its language, its antiquities, its 
problems altogether, or else to treat it from a bitterly 
partisan and hostile point of view. This attitude is, 
of course, abhorrent to the great majority of Irish 
Catholics: it undoubtedly creates a gulf between the 
work of the University and the life of the nation. 

This want of sympathy with Irish ideas has been 
always markedly shown by the neglect of Irish studies, 
art, literature!, and the rest, except inasmuch as a 
chair of Irish was founded for the avowed purpose of 
proselytism. When of late years a literary movement 
sprang up in the country for the fostering of Gaelic 
studies, literary, artistic, and philological, and for the 


preservation of the ancient language, when a School 
of Irish studies was founded by private enterprise, 
almost at its gates, where lectures are given by scholars 
of world-wide fame, such as Profs. Strachan, Sweet, 
and Kuno Meyer, the attitude of Trinity College was 
one of complete indifference and even at times of hos- 
tility. It is surely an anomaly that students who 
desire to pursue their advanced studies in the ancient 
language of Ireland are obliged — since the resources of 
the School of Irish Learning do not enable it to give 
instruction other than short courses of lectures — to go 
outside of Ireland to English, German, or French 
Universities for the purpose. This attitude towards 
the Irish revival has earned it great unpopularity 
amongst large classes of Irishmen at home and else- 
where. 


Its negligence of the economic req^uiiements of the 
country has been equally marked. Dublin University 
has failed to grow into correspondence with modern 
needs ; it has remained antique and narrow, when 
economic movements in the world outside demanded a 
progressive, educational system of the more expan- 
sive character of Scotch and Welsh Universities or the 
modem Universities of England. 

Ireland is mainly an agricultural country, yet in 
this University, which is the caste University of the 
landlords of Ireland, vitally interested in the economic 
causes which affect the value of land and of agricul- 
tural products in Ireland, no attempt was ever made 
to establish a School of Agriculture, or to grapple 
seriously with the problems involved. At this point 
we come to a failure of the College which invites criti- 
cism under our third head, (c) that of Education. 

The study of the Physical Sciences lias been 
neglected in regard not merely to agriculture, 
but in regard to the application of Science to the 
creation, and devslopment of other industries. While 
the Universities of Germany, Austria, and the United 
Stat« have been so alive to the modem needs of com- 
mercial and industrial expansion, Dublin University 
has remained unprogressive. It contemplated only the 
teaching of so much of Physical Science as would serve 
an undergraduate to pass the examinations for a de- 
gree in ids or Medicine, or Engineering, a class of 
work which is purely collegiate, and not beyond the 
capacity of a High School. It has done nothing 
towards the development of the Experimental Sciences 
on University lines. There is a striking proof of its 
inefficiency provided by what recently occurred in &e 
staffing of the new Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction. Though it has long been the 
settled policy of Dublin Castle (with wh^ Dublin 
University has been always closely allied) in the dis- 
tribution of its patronage and the filling of public 
appointments in Ireland to favour the graduates of 
this University, yet when the demai5 arose for 
Inspectors, Teachers, and Instructors in Physics, 
Chemistry, and Applied Sciences, the Department was 
obliged to import its “experts” from England and 
Scotland. 


* The CatboUo Graduates' and Undergradnates' AaoeUflon was founded on Uth December, 1903 Since tbat date it has met regolarl; 
and has advanced the objects for which It was founded by means of pcbllc Lectures and Meetings. Tbenrlnoiple of these objecra 
are 1. To organise and voice the claims of the Catholis Bodv for equality in University Edncntion. as laid down in the declaration of 
the Catholic laity in 1S7U ; without, however, deolarins in favour of any speelfle form of setrleioent by which that equality may be 
attained. 2. To agitate against the further postponement of provision to meet the wants of Catholic University Edneauon in Ireland 
3- To interest the Oatbolicpnblie in the ulterior development of University Education is Ireland. 
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In marked contrast to this neglect of studies that 
bear so closely on the nation’s life, through the agri- 
cultural and industrial development they promote, was 
the favour shown in this University to the studies re- 

J uired for the learned professions of Divinity and 
law. In brief, Trinity College has been confined 
largely to the work of a High School of Arts, teaching 
youths to qualify for the liberal professions : its Uni- ' 
versity has never recognised that it should discharge 
another function as well, and contribute to providing 
the nation with specially trained “captains of indus- 
try.” There has been no provision to secure contact 
between the academic and the industrial intelligence 
of the country. 

In regard to education, or the Science of Pedagogy, 
it has utterly failed also ; it has not made a serious 
eCorJ to discharge what is now universally recognized 
to be one of the chief duties of a University, to pro- 
vide for the training of teachers of SMondary 
schools, and to become the centre and focus of intel- 
lectual light, the Sun of the educational system. 

Trinity College has no organization of studies on 
the true University plan ; it has that of a High 
schiTol. It has no sub-division of faculties ; there is 
no provision for systematic higher study of the 
modem languages, none for English studies, though 
there is a professor for each of those languages. 
There is (and this from our point of view is espe- 
cially remarkable) no faculty of Philosophy. There 
is one University professor of Ethics. This absence 
of a faculty of I’hLlosophy is bound up with the 
ludicrous Fellowship system, by which a graduate, 
from the bare circumstance of having once been vic- 
torious in an examination is quartered for life on 
the lesonrees of tlie College, and is called upon to 
lecture and to examine in a variety of subjects 
alternately. Thus a Junior Fellow who obtained his 
Fellowship by high marks in Mathematics, may to- 
day be a professor of Geometrj- and to-morrow ex- 
amine candidates in the works of Locke. 


Though in name a residential College, the accom- 
modation for students’ residence is exceedingly 
limited : there are not two hundred and fifty rooms 
available for students. The fees charged for obtain- 
ing a degree are excessively high for a country like 
Ireland, and compare very unfavourably with thoss 
charged in Scotland and in Germany. While tho 
fees are kept high, and the College is nominally a 
residential College, the degrees of its University aro 
granted to students without residence and without 
even attendance at lectures ; that is to say, there is 
only the outward appearance of a University lUce 
Oxford or Cambridge preserved. We condemn 
strongly this arrangement by whicli it is uo^ible to 
procure a degree of the University by mermy passing 
a number of examinations and disbursing a certain 
amount in fees. 

As i-egards the second item of the CommisBion’s 
reference, we beg to stale that while we are debarred 
by the rule of our Association from declaring in 
favour of any one of the forms of settlement by 
which equality in higher education may be attained 
for Catholics, we recognize that the foundation of a 
Constituent Catholic College in Dublin University 
would afford that equality, and we recommend that 
if such College be created, the model of Trinity Col- 
lege, with its Fellowship system and antiquated 
methods, should not be followed. We desire to add 
that the Irish people are in the main devoted to 
denominational education ; and that a mixed system 
o: higher education is as unacceptable to our co- 
religionist.? in this country as the mixed system in 
elementary education which tliey have so long con- 
demned and resisted. 


Jvly 30fA, 1906. 
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XXXV. 


Statement submitted "by Very Eev, William Delany, S.J., LL.D., President TJniTersity College, Dublin.^ 


SrATEKJiNT 

XXXV. 

Vtry Rev. V. 
Delany, s-J. 


Sir, 

I vegB't’t tliat the j^ressuro of oSicial duties has 
delayed so long my reply to your letter of the 26t]i 
June, but I hope it is not yet too late. 

In tliat letter I am invited to submit to the con- 
sideration of tlie members of the Royal Commission 
such observations or information as 1 may desire to 
lay before tliem, as to “ the place, which Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, and the University of Dublin now hold 
as organs of the higher education in Ireland, and the 
steps pro|H“v to be taken to inci-ease their usefulness 
to the country." 

With regard to the former' of these two questions, 
I think that the position of Trinity College and of the 
University of Dublin in relation to higher education 
in Ireland has been accurately and authoritatively 
stated by the Vice-Cliancellor, Vice-Provost, and over 
6,000 of its graduates, in the petition which they pre- 
sented to the House of Commons in 1870, and in 
which they state that: — 

" The University of Trinity College, Dublin, was 
founded by Queen Elizabeth in 1691, for tlie pur- 
pose of promoting education in Ireland on the 
principles of the Protestant religion. That for 
three centuries Trinity College has faithfully ful- 
filled the truet imposed on it by its founder and 
Ixmefactors, and has in consequence enjoyed the 
confidence of the Protestant people of Ireland . . . 
and tlierefore your petitioners pray . . . tliat the 
Protestant constitution of the University of Dublin 
may be preserved unimpaired.’’ — (PaTUamentarj/ 
Paper, A'o. 110, )Scssion 1870.) 

It needs but a slight acquaintance with Irish history 
to force one to recognise the accuracy of that descrip- 
tion of the origin and history of Trinity College, and 
the extent to whicli — under favouring laws — it has 
fulfilled the pui'pose of its founder and benefactors 
in propjagating and maintaining the Protestant re- 
ligion amongst the aristocracy and the land-owning 
gentry of Ii-^and. 

Until 1873 none but members of the Protestant 
Cluireh could become Fellows ; and it was only a 
little earlier, in 1865, that the statute was repealed 
which obliged all but four of its Fellows to become 
clergymen of the Protestant Church.' 

Tin* legislation of 1873, known as Fawcett’s Act, 
abolished b'sts in the College and the Universi^ ; 
but it made no other change, in the nature or powers 
of its governing body or in the teaching of the College. 

And hence those who know it best, and whose Pro- 
testajitism is unimpeacliable, have claimed for it quite 
recently that — " At the present moment, with all its 
toleration, all its liberality, all its comprehensiveness, 
and all its scrupulous honour,' the genius loci, the 
guardian spirit of the place was Protestant.” 

(.Tudge "Webb, at the inaugural meeting of the 
College Historical Society, 1891. Professor Mahafiy 
aud Lord Justice FitzGibbon spoke in the same sense.) 

To-day, in 1906, there is one Catholic Fellow in 
Trinity College ; but under its present form of 
government he will have to wait thirty years or more 
before he can have any real part in the government 
of the College. 

These considerations ahow at once tihe educational 
position of Trinity College: it is the College of the 
Protestant minori^ ; it is entirely in harmony with 
that minority politically as well as religiously ; and, 
therefore, it enjoys their confidence, and they are in 
the main entirely satisfied with it. 

But for those same reasons it has been throughout 
its history, and is to-day, out of touch -with the great 


majority of the people of Ireland, who look on it tra- 
ditionally as tlie stronghold of the English Protestant 
garrison in Ireland, the defender and the supporter — 
at the cost of the many — of a privileged religion ami 
a privileged class. 

Hence with the exception of, comparatively, a mere 
handful of Catliolics, who saw in Trinity College the 
only road to professional advancement and social 
recognition, the great mass of Irish Catholics have 
ever stood aloof from it, and regarded it from a 
political and national (as well as a religious) point of 
view, wjth feelings pf aversion and hMtility. Aud 
I ant convinced that no patchwork reform, such as 
certain “ Catholics of Dublin and its neighbourhood ” 
seem to think sufficient — ^would make Trinity College 
acceptable to the Catholics of Ireland as a place of 
education for their children. 

I am unable to conceive any such change in the 
Constitution, mode of government, and system of edu- 
cation of Trinity College, which would make it accept- 
able to the Catholic b^y in Ireland as well as to the 
Protestants of Ireland, for whose benefit it has existed 
hitherto. 

The second question regarding " the steps proper to 
be taken to increase the usefulness to the country of 
Trinity College and the University of Dublin,” has 
been already answered so far as it relates to Trinity 
College. 


l\''ith regard to tlie University, however, the case 
is different. _ But even here I may note that, in the 
formal petition, which I have quoted above, the peti- 
tioners describe the University of Dublin and the 
Univereity of Trinity College, Dublin, as one and 
tbe same institution ; and the same identity of de- 
scription occurs in other important legal documents. 
But if there exists now, or if there 1» brought into 
existence, a University of Dublin distinct from 
Trinity College, and if in suclr a University, under a 
re-constituted governing body, on which Catholics were 
ad^uately represented, there were placed along with 
Trinity College a College for Catholics similarly 
ei^uipped and endowed, controlled by a body so con- 
stituted as to command the confidence of Catholics 
and enjoying Collegiate autonomy, such as was reconi- 
mendetl in the Report of the Robertson Commission, 
in such a condition of things I believe that a settle- 
ment of the Iriali University Question on those lines 
would be accepted by a large body of Catholics, in- 
cluding many, like mjxelf, who would have preferred 
another and much easier solution, involving little or 
no interference with existing vested interests. 

Conm?cted with the question of the relation of the 
University of Dublin to higlier education in Ireland, 
there is one modification of the status of that insti- 
tution wiiich may possibly be recommended to the 
consideration of the Commission, but which, I ear- 
nestly hope, may not find favour with them, namely, 
a scheme which would establish Trinity College as 
the sole University of Ireland. 

In Ireland or elsewhere, the social and economic 
conditions of the people impose the need of educa- 
tion^ _ institutions of different types, suited to the 
conditions and the educational wants of the different 
classes of the population — institutions where the 
votaries of the ancient learning and the searchers 
after the newest sciences and their practical applica- 
tions may alike find themselves ad^uately provide<l 
for. ITie popularity (despite all ita drawbacks) of the 
Royal University — as shown by the large and ever 
increasing number of students who present themselves 
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for its examuiations— establishes, I think, that there 
JCiXV." room and need in Ireland for a University 

— of a difierenfc type from tliat of Dublin. 

Very Rev. Again, educational experience everywhere else has 

Delany, sj., Jed to the multiplication of Universities. It has been 
found in England, that even where— as in Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Leeds— tlie experiment of federating 
local Colleges in one UniveKity had been tried under 
most favourable circumstances, the educational result 
had not been found satisfactory, and separate Univer- 
sities have taken the place of the federation of 
Colleges. 

I need hardly point out how much more difficult it 
would be to make such an experiment successful in 
Ireland, where — over and above the purely educational 
defats of the federal system — the problem of estab- 
lishing and carrying on effectively and harmoniously 
one single University for all the Irish people, would 
be complicated by racial and religions and political 
animosities, which had no parall^ in the federated 
Victoria University. 

For these and other reasons. I am strongly in favour 
of separate Universities, suited to the character, reli- 
gious convictions, national sentiment, and social and 
economic conditions of the people amongst whom they 
are placed. 

And I am convinced from the record of the educa- 
tional work done by University Cfcll^e under the 
greatest difficulties, that if a suitably equipped and 
endowed University were provided for Irish Catho- 
lics, it would speedily take a high place on the list of 
Universitie.s. 

In support of that position I respectfully submit 
to the consideration of the members of the Commis- 
sion, copies of a pamphlet which I wi'ote two years 
ago on the Irish University Question. 

In that pamphlet I claim to have demonstrated by 
facts and figures from public educational statistics 
L That of hoys intellectually qualified to enter 
a Univei*sity — as proven by tbe'results of the Inter- 
mediate examinations in the Middle and Senior 
Grades — the Catholics considerably outnumber all 
others. (See Chap. IV.l 

2. That a larger number of the most distinguished 
Intermediate students entered University College 
than either Trinity Collese or Queen’s College, 
Belfast. (See pp. 36-38.1 

_3. Thai in the competition at the Arts, examina- 
tion of the Royal University, between University 
College (miserably poor and unprovided for as it 
is) and the richly-endowed and well-equipped 
Queen’s Colleges of Belfast. Cork, and Galwav, which 
formerly constituted the much-belauded Queen’s 
University -University College not onlv held its 
own with the best of them, but graduallv won its 


way so much to the front that, in the ten years 
1894-1903 its students gained more honours and prizes 
of the first rank than those of the three Queen’s Col- 
leges taken together, and that these distinctions 
were gained in aU the branches of secular know- 
ledge. 

(See Tables pages 6-7.) 

Still more striking are the following figures for the 
Tears 1904. 1905, and the Summer examinations of 
1906: — 

1904. 



il,503 

I 

31,500 < 


' University College, Dublin, ! 
I Queen’s Oollege, BeUast, ... | 
: Queen's College, Galw-ny, I 
Queen's Collese, Cork, ... I 


a 



78 

iS 

Si 

9 


1906 (Summer examinations only). 


£ : 

4,500 I Univeraity College, Dublin, 
(I Queen's College, Beltaijt, ... 
34.5C0 •' I Queen’s College, Gal'way, 

( ! Queen'8 College, Cork, ... 


i ^ 

I I 11 

i ^ 


73 

34 

12 


I submit that these figures prove conclusively:-— 

1. “Diat tlie present distribution of public funds 
for higher education in Ireland is at once economic- 
ally indefensible and a manifest violation of even- 
handed justice and educational fair play. 

2. That if there were given to Irish Catholics edu- 
cational opportunities equal to those enjoyed by 
Protestants in Trinity College, there is every 
guarantee that they would spetSily have a Univer- 
sity of no mean standing amongst the Universities 
of the empire. 


I am aware, in submitting these observations, that 
they may seem to travel outside tlie reference of the 
Commission but I hold that they are directly rele- 
vant to the issues raised by that portion of your letter 
which invites observations or information regardim’ 
the steps proper to be taken to increase the usefulness 
to the country of Trinity College and the University 
of Dublin. 

I am convinc^ ihat a healthy competition with 
another residential University would increase, rather 
than injure, the usefulness of that institution to the 
country, whilst the removal thereby of the great griev- 
ance at present associated -with its name and history, 
would, by the establishment of equality of conditions, 
do much to foster more friendly relations between 
the members of the different denominations. 

But if, for any reasons, the establishment of a 
separate Lmversity be deemed not feasible or unadvis- 
able. there remain two alternatives which the Catholic 
Bishops have declared their willingness to consider 
favourably: — 

(a.) The solution suggested in the Report of the 

Robertson Commission. 


(6.) The establisliment, in a re-modelled Univer- 
sit 3 ' of Dublin, of a College for Catholics suitably 
equipjied and endowed. 

And in this, as in the prior recommendation of a 
separate University, I may say respectfully tliat I am 
entirely in accord with the views of their Ivordships. 

Again apologising for the long delay, 

I have the honour to be. 

Yours faithfully, 

William Delant. 

University College, 

Dublin, 

Avg. 22, 1906. 


To the Secretary, 

Trinity College Commission. 
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ST.VTeMlNT 

XXXVL 

Rev. P. Pinl.ay, 
S.J., Presidcal 
llilltown 
Park College. 


30^7l July, 1906. 


To the Secretary, 

Hoyal Commission on Trinity College, Dublin, etc. 


SiK,— In compliance -with the invitation of the Com- 
missioners, and on behalf of the College with which I 
am connected, I beg to submit the following points for 
consideration : — 

I am precluded, I understand, by the terms of refe- 
rence contained in the Eoyal Warrant, frmn dealing with 
the subject of_ Higher Education in Ireland, «eept in 
so far as Trinity College and the University of Dublin 
are concerned. 

The question, therefore, it appears to me, is tliree- 
IJo Trinity College and the Univeisity of 
Dublm, as at present constituted and controlled, meet 
substantially the requirements erf those among the Irish 
people who wish for, and have a right to, Higher Edu- 
cation for their children ? (2nd) If not, can the con- 
stitution and government of Trinity College be so modi- 
fied and altered as to enable it to satisfy those require- 
ments 1 And (3rd) If this, too, be impossible or im- 
desirable, can the University of Dublin, aa distinct from 
Trinity College, be so altered 1 

let. Trmity College and the TTniversity of Dublin are 
said to satisfy — as at present constituted — the Higher 
Educational requirements of tlie Church of Ireland 
minority of the Irish people. They are understood to 
be lass acceptable to the Presbyterian and otlier N’on- 
conformist sections of the population. T!ie representa- 
tives, liowever, of these minorities an*, of course, the 
uompetont witnesses on this point, and will, no doubt, 
lay tiieir views before the Conuniasiooers. 

_ But so fax as the groat Catholic majority ia concerned, 
it cannot, 1 think, bo said that Trinity College and the 
University of Dublin are •' organs of the Higher Edu- 
cation ” at all. _ A very small iiniiiber erf Catholic 
parents send their sons to Trinity College ; at rare in- 
tervals a Catholic name appears in its lists of distinc- 
tions ; within tJie last hundred years two or three 
Catholics have been admitted to the Fellowship of the 
College. Tlio Catliolio people of Ireland hold aloof 
from the College and the University. Their Bishops 
urge them to hold aloof ; and tliey follow almost uni- 
versally the counsel and direction of their Bishops. 
Wiat sucli ia the fact, and the reasons that liaveled to 
it, were clearly shown in detailed evidence laid before 
the ^yal Commission ayiointed "to inquire into the 
condition of the Higlier, Crtneral, and Tedinical Educa- 
tion available in Ireland outside Trinity College, Cuh- 
lin,” on 1st July, 1901 ; and as that evidence will he 
before your Commission, it is unnccessaiy for me to deal 
further with this part of tlie subject. 

2nd. The Constitution and Government of Trinity 
College cannot, it appears to mo, be so modified and 
altereil as to make, the College an acceptable "organ of 
the ffighev Education ’’ to Irish Catliolica. The impos- 
sibility arises as well from the Catholic requirements as 
from those interests which are bound up with the Col- 
lege as it exists at present. 

(o.) O^holics as a body insist — as was declared by 
many witnesses before the Commission of 1901 — that 
their ehildren shall be educated in an " atmosphere ” 
which is not likely to prove injurious to their religious 


practices. Tliey insist on guarantees tliat 
^ti-CMistian and anti-Catholic opinions shall nob be 
laid officially before their sons. They insist that tlie 
je^hing, even of subjects nob directly concerned with 
reugion, such as history, philosophy, biology, and 
otters, shall not be made a means of attack on Catholic 
doctrines or on the Catholic Church. They axe amrious 
that so far m possible, nothing in their children's Uni- 
versity life shall lessen their love and reverence for tlie 
Chnsti^ rebgiem, the Catholic Church, and its teach- 
ing, ministers, rites, and customs. 


i>ut ail tins IS only negative— notliing more than im- 
munity from religious insult and injuiy, during the 
yeare of University life. And Irisli Catholics ask for 
much more_ than this. They claim the right to sur- 
1 - childrwi with an '■ atmosphere ” of 

Cathohoism. They demand a University, which, in the 
t-he Eoyal Commissionei-s 
ot 1901, sliall have " that coloor of Eoman. Catholicism 
«iat is given in respect of Protestantism in Oxford, 
Cambridge and Dublin," They do not want their rei 
ligion to be a mere department of their University 
education — a course of lectures and of religious services 
separated off from the rest of their scholastic life. They 
are anxious that religion shall be a continuous influence, 
permeat-i^, so far as may be, their whole training. 
Jiiey claim, too, a complete freedom in the ordering of 
tteir religious teaching and of their religious exerefses. 
they do not wish that any ncai-Catholie authority, aca- 
demic or other, shall determine for them wlien or how 
their religion is to be taught, when or how its observ- 
ances are to be practised. 


(fi). To secure all this in Trinity College, as it exists 
at present, seems quite impossible. It is an essen- 
tially Protestant institution — founded for the mainten- 
ance and spread of Protestantism, imbued with the 
Protestant traditions of more than three centuries, with 
a student population almost wholly Protestant, go- 
verned entirely by Protestants, with only a. single 
Catholic among its Fellows and Professors, 'its Protes- 
tantism empltasised and proclaimed by its Protestant 
School of Divinity and its Protestant Chapel And it 
must cease to be all this before it can become accept- 
able to Irisli Catholics : it must acquire, in the Chief 
Baron's words, aa distinctive a ''colour of Eoman 
Catholicism '' as it has at present of Irisli Protestant- 
ism. And this would mean the utter destruction of 
Trinity College— of the Trinity College which Irish Pro- 
testants have founded and ouilt up. Of course, a 
sdierae might be put forward which should appear to 
lessen, in some degree, the Catholic objections to it, 
while still preserving its Protestant- '‘atmosphere.'’ 
Catholics might obtain representation on its Governing 
Body ; Catholic Professors might be appointed in some 
special subjects, such as philosophy and history ; a 
Cathobc Chapel even might be built within the College 
grounds, and Catholic Services held in it if the Catholic 
Bishops consented. But these and such like measuios 
could never render Trini^ even tolerable to Irish 
Catholics. We could not, and -we would not, accept a 
position of inferiority on the Governing Body and the 
teaching staff of the College; and even 'were wo 
offered, and were we willing to accept, a position of 
equality, we should only gam a neutral institution — 
not a “ place of religion and learning," not an" atmo- 
sphere " of Cathoilioism, which we have been demanding 
and struggling for, during more than half a century. 

Q2 
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And Catliolics, as aueli, Iiave no wish to destroy 
Trinity College. Tliey would not, I think, lessen its 
distinctively religious character. If Irish Protestants 
wish to retain it as it is, or with such improveiuents as 
changed educational ideaU may seem to call for, 
Catholics wiR raise no objection. We do not seek to 
pull down, but to build up ; and we recognise that to 
make Trinity College a suilahle institution for the 
Higher Education of our children, it sdionld be pulled 
down utterly, and rebuilt <m wholly difierent lines. 

3rd. But the University of Dublin, it appears tq^me, 
can he utilised, and easily, to meet all the Higher Echi- 
cational needs of Irish Catholics. I assirme that the 
University is distinct in theory and in law from Trinity 
College. I assume, further, that it was not the inten- 
tion of the founders of tlie University that it should 
consist always of a single College. No insuperable 
difficulty, therefore, can lie in the way of founding an- 
other College witliin the University, as various Colleges 
exist in each of the Universities of Cambridge and of 
Oxford, and o.s they existed in most of the 'greRt 
medi»val Universities. And such a College can be 
made, I believe, entirely acceptable to Irish Catliolics. 
Indeed, I do not see tliat it can make any serious dif- 
ference to us, so far as our religion is concerned, whe- 
ther we obtain a new teaching University or a properly- 
equipped College in connection with the Royal Univer- 
sity, or a similar College in the Univei-sity of Dublin. 
On grounds of sentiment, education, politi'»,, some of 
us may prefer one of these solutions to the otliers ; but 
on CaRiolio religious grounds we have no seritms 
objection to any of them. 

And I am confirmed in this opinion by the repeated 
declarations, some individual, others corporate, of the 
Irish Catholic Bishops, who have over and over again 
stated publicly that, while they might prefer a 
separate University, or a College in the Et^yal IJniver- 
aity such as was recommended by the Commissitm of 
1901, they are quite prepared to accept, as a satisfactory 
and final answer to the Catholic demand, a College for 
Catholics in Dublin University. And they will, no 
doubt, have laid a similar statemcmt of their views be- 
fore your Commission. 

Sueli a College should, however, fulfil certain well- 
defined conditions. It must be — but in the University 
of Dublin, such a College as the Royal Commis- 
sion of 1901 recominentled lor Catholics in the Royal 
University. It ought to he provided with build- 
ings and equipment which would place it almost from 
tlie beginning of a position of at least equality with 
Trinity College. It ought to liave an ample endowment 
— ample for Idle payment of Professors, for Scholarships, 
and other College prizes, for the encouragement fi£ re- 
search, for the development of the College as its grow- 
ing needs may demand. And, above all, it onght to be 
autonomous ; while a member of the University of 
Dublin, it should be free to almjie its tiwn destinies. It 
is a College demanded by Cathtdics, and granted, if it 
he granted, in order to satisfy the Catholic demand ; 
it would seem to be expedient, therefore, as well as 
■equitable, that Catholics should have the power auH the 
responsibility of making it what they conceive a 
Catholic University College ought to be. How the con- 
trolling autlioiily of the University Senate should be 
safeguarded and limited, henv the Governing Body of 
the College for Catholics should be constituted, what 


should bo its relations towarils the sister College of 
Trinity, and tl»e Catholic Ecclesiastical College of May- 
nootli, liow it should bo subjected to tlie Test Act, botli 
as r^ai'ds its Professors and its students,' wliile yet re- 
taining the “ colour ” and “ atmosphere ’’ of Catholicism 
—^11 these are matters of detail which could easily bo 
discussed and arranged, 'if once it weie decided in prin- 
ciple to establish a CoRege for Catholics in the Univer- 
sity of Dublin. 

Opposition is, of course, to be expected to the acheiiie. 
Some Catho'lics may, perhaps, prefer such a reetjnsti- 
tution of Trinity College as would utterly destroy its 
present cliaraoter, and make it as acceptable t<» the 
general Catholic body as it now is to rrotestants. But 
I do not think tliat sueli Catholics would be mimormis ; 
and I feel assured that they, too, would be satislicd to 
RMept the propceed new College. Indeed, I am con- 
vinced that Irish Catholics— wlialerer tlieir indiridtial 
preferences may be — will bo almost unaniiuious in ac- 
cepting as satisfactory the principles of settlement adop- 
ted in this scheme. 

I anticipate, however, tliat Trinity College will bo 
strongly opposed to it. In this I may be mistaken ; 
and I hope I am. But even should my fears be rea- 
lised, I do not think that the opposition of the Oollego 
should be allowed to prevent a solutiim of our Higher 
Educational difficulties, which was contemplated by the 
founders of the University and of the College, was pro- 
vided for by the Catholic Relief Act of 1793, does no in- 
justice to any section of iJie Irish people, is preferred 
to anv other by very many of the Catholic bo<ly, and is 
entirely satisfactory to us all. 

Pivsbytorians, too, we have been told, are liostile to 
the scheme. But they are not directly concerned in it. 
They do nut fi-equcrit Trinity College and flic Univor- 
sity of Dublin. Their needs are geiiensisly provided 
for in Magee Collego and in the Queen’s College, Bel- 
fast. In the event of a new Cullego being established 
for Catliolics in Dublin University, they liavo still the 
Royal University in which to secure Degrees. And if, 
and when, tliey so desire, they can, probably, have 
Queen’s College, Belfast, raised' to the rank and pri- 
vileges of a University. 

The Catholics of Ireland and those of our Protestant 
fellow^ouiitrymen whose interests are at present bound 
up with Trinity CoRege axe alone ccmcemed in this 
scheme, which, it is suggested, would greatly “ iiicreaso 
the usefulness to the countiy of tlie University of Dub- 
lin.” Catholics, I am persuaded, will approve the 
scheme. Trinity College, as represented by its Govern- 
ing Body and by its supporters through the country, 
■\viil, I trust, abate something of its present privileges 
iiml nmnowly. in advancement of the genc>i’.a! welfare 
and of Irish Higher Education. And if the wowt should 
befall, and Trinity College and its friends should 
continue to oppose the solieme, Govei'ninent, I submit, 
should not- allow the wishes or even tlie interests of a 
small section of the people to over-rido tho wishes and 
the interests of the great majority of the Irisli natioii.- - 

I have the honour to remain, 

Yours faitJjfully, 

P. Fislay, H.,T. 
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^statement* submitted by tie President and Fellows of the Boyal College of Physicians of Ireland in regard 
to the connexion of the College with Trinity College and the Estate of Sir Patrick Dun, of which 
the President and Fellows of the Boyal College of Physicians are Trustees. 


STATBM&yr 

XTX.VII. 

Royal College 
of PhTsicians 
of Ireland. 


The School of Physic is a Medical Corporation or 
College governed by the Statutes 40th George III. cap. 
Ixxxiv. and 30th Viet. cap. ii. It consists of Univer- 
•sity Professoi-8 of Anatomy, Surgery, Chemistry, and 
Botany, elected by the Provost and Senior Fellows of 
Trinity College; and of King’s Professors of the Prac- 
tice of Medicine, the Institutes of Medicine — i.e., 
Physiology and Histology — Materia Medica and Phar- 
macy, and Midwifery, elected by the President and 
Fellows of the Royal College of Plwsicians of Ireland 
on the foundation of Sir Patrick I)un. 


Hiaxonr or the Colieoe. 

The College of Physicians in Ireland owes its foun- 
•dation to Dr. John Stearae, Fellow of Trinity College, 
by whose influence and exertions the Pi-ovost and 
•Senior Fellows were induced to assign a certain build- 
ing “for the sole and proper use of Physicians.” 

The building which was appropriated for the use of 
the first President and Fraternit}' of Physicians in 
Dublin, as they were then styled, was called “Trinity 
Hall.” — Dr. A. Smith, I>ubl. Joiirti. Med. Set., 1841. 

The ground and buildings which constituted Trinity 
Hall were situated somewhere about the present 
Trinity Place, and came into p^ossession of Trinity 
College in 1617 (see Book 11 in College of Physicians, 
very old accounts). Trinity Hall was usM as a 
residence for students of Trinity College until the 
breaking out of the Civil War, when the Hall was 
neglected. 

Dr. Steai'ne made representations to the Provost 
and Senior Fellows, who appointed him President of 
Trinity Hall about 1654 ; and he expended about £100 
in preparing the building for a meeting-place for 
Physicians luitil a College of Physicians could be es- 
tablished. 

In 1660 Dr. Stesrne proposed to the Board of 
Trinity College: — 

1. That Trinity Hall, with the land thereunto be- 
longing, may be set apart in- vcrpetmivi for the ad- 
vancement of the study of Ph 3 f 8 ic in Ireland. 

2. Tiiat, in pursuance of the said design, John 
'Stearno be constituted Presideut of the said Hall for 
and during his natural life. 

3. That tlio nomination of a President of the said 
Hall upon vacancy be always in the Provost and 
Senior Fellows aforesaid and their successors. 

4. That the said John Steame may accommodate 
himself with gardening upon the ground belonging 
to the said Hail, and with the chambers out of the 
present building, or out of such as shall liereafter be 
raised upon the ground unto the said Hail apper- 
taining. 

6. That the President of the said Hall shall call into 
a fraternity able Physicians, who, together with him, 
are desired to endeavour' to advance moneys for addi- 
tional buildingB to the said Hall, and to procure a 
Charter for to be a body corporate with privileges. 


6. That all students of Pliysic in the said Hall 
shall, until the President of the said Hall and the 
fraternity thereof be made a body corporate by the 
Charter, be bound to come to prayers in Trinity 
College aforesaid, and to perform exercises there 
according to their several capacities. 

7. That the President and fraternity shall, if 
demanded, meet and consult upon the best means for 
the recovery of the Provost and Senior Fellows afore- 
said, or tlieir successors, whenever any of them shall 
happen to be sick. 

8. That no students be admitted into the said Hall, 
but such as are first admitted or incorporated into 
Trinity College aforesaid. — John Stearne. (See Bar- 
rett’s MSS., p. 68.) This agreement was sealed in 
1661. 

In 1662 Dr. Stearne was elected Public Professor of 
Medicine in Trinity College for his lifetime. 

The College of Physicians was incorporated in 1667 
by Charter of Charles II. It was called “The Presi- 
dent aird College of Physicians.” It consisted of fonr- 
teen Fellows, including Dr. Stearne, who was 
appointed by the Charter to be President during his 
life. 

In 1692 the original Charter was returned, and that 
of William and Mary was obtained. 

Sit Patrick Dun was President of the College when 
the Charter of 1692 was obtained. He died in 1713. 

His Will, dated 1711, contains the following : — 

“ I devise all the remains of my real and personal 
Estate not above disposed of, viz. my Fee farms and 
real Estate after the determination of the devise to 
my wife during her widowhood, and all ray Mrsonal 
Estate after ^schmging and fulfilling the Legacys 
and devises herein before mentioned unto the S^. 
Patrick Dun of Tardy Esqr. and unto the said Dr. 
Patrick Mitchell their Heirs, Exrs. Admrs., respec- 
tively to the use of and in trust for themselves their 
Heirs Exrs. Admrs. re^eetively untill there shall be a 
Professor of Physiefc Established in the CoUedge of 
Physitians in Dublin to Continue for ever by Suc- 
cession according to the Rules and Directions and 
under the regulations by me laid down or to be 
laid down and expressed in a certain Instrument in 
writing under ray hand and Seal Intituled, The 
Scheme which I intend to have observed for the Estab- 
lishing a Professor of Physiek in the CoUedge of Phy- 
sicians in Dublin and from and after Such time as 
Such Professor shall be accordingly Established. Then 
in trust that the said Patrick Dun of Tardy and 
Patrick Mitchell and the Survivor of them and his 
Heirs and Assigns shall by such Conveyances and 
Methods as shall be reasonably desired by the Council 
of the Sd. CoUedge of Physicians convey and assure 
or secure the said residue of my Sd. RmU and per- 
sonal Estate so to them devised, to answer and fulfill 
my intentions Expressed in the Sd. Paper Intituled, 
The Sclieme which I intend to have observed for the 
Establishing a Professor of Physiek in the CoUedge of 
Physitians in Dublin, be it by Act of Parliament or 
otherwise howsoever.” The Will was proved June 
24, 1713. 


•Dr. Belohor'j “Beoorda of the Kliir and Queen's College of Phyeiciaas la Ireland,’’ which U in the Library of th College, I* 
the chief source from which this historiciil epitome has been compllM. 
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Royal College 
of Physician® 
of Iiciand. 


SiK Patrick Dun’s Scheme. 

1. It made provision for one or two Professors of 
Physick to give public lectures. 

2. His house was to be used as 

(a) A Physick School. 

(b) The habitation of the Professors. 

(c) A hall for meetings of the College of Phy- 
sicians. 

3. His books were to be given for the use of the 
Professors and the Colledge of Physitians. 

4. Esaminators to elect the Professoi-s were to be 
the Provost, T. C. D., the Professor of Physick, 
T. C. D., the President, and the two eldest Consol’s 
of the Colledge of Physitians. 

In 1714 Letters Patent were wanted by George I., 
to appoint a King’s Professor ol Physick in the City 
of Dublin, who was to inhabit and use for a Physick 
School the residence formerly occupied by Sir P. Dun. 
The President and Fellows of the College of Physicians 
were also to have a room for meetings in the house. 
The Professor was to have charge of Sir P. Dun’s 
hooks. 

Dr. Robert Griffith was elected first King's Professor 
in 1716. 

In 1741 (15th Geo IT.) an Act of Parliament was 
obtained for vacating the office of the King’s Pro 
fessor of Physic in Dublin, and for erecting three 
Professorships of Physic in the said City instead 
thereof, and accordingly in 1749 there were elected a 
King’s Professor of Physic, a King’s Professor of 
Chirurgery and Midwifery, and a King’s Professor of 
Pharmacy and Materia Medica. The examiners were 
the same as specified in Sir P. Dun’s Scheme. 

On the 28th of November, 1752, each of the King’s 
Professors was ordered to lecture thrice weekly in the 
Philosophy School, T.C.D. (Belrfier’s Memoir of Sir 
F. Dun, pofle 64). 

The income from Dun's Estate having reached £926 
per annum, it was felt that the establishment of a 
complete School of Physic would be of great public 
advantage. Accordingly, in 1785 (25th Geo. HI. cap. 
42) there was passed an Act for establi^ing a com- 
plete School of Physic in Ireland. Among its pro- 
visions were:— 

1. The King's Professorships on tlie foundation of 
Sir Patrick Dun were altered to: (a) Institutes of 
Medicine. (6) Practice of Medicine. (c) Materia 
Mt-dica and Pharmacy, (d) Natural History (this 
Professorship was never filled). And (e) — when 
funds should permit it — Midwifery. 

2. The method of election of the King's Professors 
was altered. Tliree electors were to be chosen from 
among the Fellows by the College of Physicians, and 
they with the Provost and Regius Profes^r of Physic 
in Trinity College were to be fte electors. 

3. The University Lecturerships in Anatomy and 
Surgery, Chemistry, and Botany were changed to Pro- 
fessorships, and the Provost and Senior Fellows of 
Trinity College were to elect these Professors. 

4. The King's Professors were to receive £100 per 
annum and not more from Dun's Estate. 

5. Provision was made to apply the surplus funds 
of the Estate (when such existed) to support Clinical 
Lectures and to purchase ifedical books. 

6. The King’s Professors and the University Pro- 
fessors were to lecture in Trinity College, and proper 
rcoms were to be provided for the purpose. 

7. Provision was made by which the Visitors of 
either College were to be appealed to in case of com- 
plaint against the conduct of the King’s or the 
Lnivereity I’rofessors where redress had not been 
obtained by the complaining College from the College 
to whom complaint was made. 

In 1791 (31st Geo. III., cap. 35) an Act was passed 
to explain and amend the Act of 1785. This Act 
authorised that until a Hospital shonld be erected for 
Clinical teaching, the College of Physicians shonld 
rent and furnish a house from the surplus income of 
Dun’s Estate, in order that Clinical Lectures might he 


delivered. The College was also authorised to give 
a surplus, not exceeding £1000 a year, towards build- 
ing a new Hospital for Clinical teaching; but, as the 
constrnction of the 25th Geo. III. was contested by 
the Professors, this Act remained in abeyance until 
repealed. 

In 1800 (40th Geo. III. cap. 84) the School of Physic 
Act was passed, which overruled all the previous Acts. 

It is an Act for repealing an Act passed in the 
25th year of his present Majesty, entitled, An Apt 
passed for establishing a complete School of Physic in 
this Kingdom ; and also for repealing an Act passed in 
the 31st year of his present Majesty, entitled, An Act 
to explain and amend an Act for establishing a com- 
plete School of Physic in this Kingdom ; and also for 
the extending and enlarging the powers of tlie Pre- 
sident and F^ows of the King and Queen’s College of 
• Physicians, and establishing a complete School of 
Physic in this Kingdom.” 

This Ac' established a Professorship of the Insti- 
tutes of Medicine, a Professorship of Practice of 
Medicine, a Professorship of Materia Medica and 
Pharmacy, and, when the College of Physicians should 
think fit and funds permit, a Professorship of Mid- 
wifery, to be called the King’s Professors in the City 
of Dublin, on the foundation of Sir Patrick Dun. 
(Sect. II.) 

The King’s Professoi-ship in Midwifery was first 
fiUed in 1827. 

Each King’s Professor was to receive £100 Irish; 
and no more, per annum out of Dun’s Estate. (Sect. 
III.) 

The President and Fellows of the College were 
required to apply out of the annual surplus of the 
Estate a sum not exceeding £150 per annum as ground- 
rent on which Sir Patrick Dun's Hospital was to be 
erected. And a farther annual surplus was appro- 
priated towards the building of the Hospital until it 
should have accommodation for thirty patients. (Sect. 

Eight Commissioners were appointed to raise sub- 
scription, and see the building completed. (Sect. "7., 

Tlie arrears of rents due by tenants on the Estate 
were to be collected, and, together with all surplus 
funds, handed over to the Commissioners, to be applied 
to the building of the Hospital . (Sect. VII.) 

£1200 of invested money belonging to the College of 
Physicians was also to be appliM in a like manner. 
(Sect. VIII.) 

The surplus funds of tlie Estate were to be used, 
after accommodation had been provided for thirty 
patients, in enlarging the Hospital for the accom- 
modation of one hmidred patients, with a room for the 
library and a Medical Lecture-room. (Sect. IX.) 

The King’s Professor of Midwifery was to be paid 
£100 per annum from the surplus of the Estate left 
after the payment of the salaries of the other Pro- 
fessors and the cost of maintaining the Hospital with 
one hundred patients. (Sect. X.) 

The King's Professors were to give Clinical Lectures 
upon the patients in Sir Patrick’s Hospital without 
any further allowauce from Dun's Estate than the 
yearly salary of £100. (Sect. XI.) 

The Dun’s Library was to be housed in Sir Patrick 
Dun’s Hospital, and, until the completion of the Hos- 
pital, tn. a room provided by the Provost in Trinity 
College. (Sect. XII.) ^ 

The mode of election of the King's Professors was 
fixed, the electors were to be constituted as in 2fith 
George III. (Sect. X'V.) 

The University Professors (Anatomy and Chirur- 

f ery, Chemistrj’, and Botany) were to be elected by the 
provost ^and Senior Fellows of Trinity College. (Sect. 

Form of notice to be given prior to an election to a 
Professorship was fixed. (Sect. XIX.) 

The King’s Professorships were to he open to persons 
of all nations professing their faith in Christ ; and the 
University ProfessorMxps to Protestants of all 
nations, provided they had taken Medical Degrees or 
had obtained a license to practice from the Colleoe nf 
Physicians. (Sect. XX.) “ 
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AU Profesaorslvips were to become vacant at tlie end 
seventh year from the date o£ election (Sect, 
hut the Professor so vacating was to be 
olieible for re-election. (Sect. XXV.) 

Tho President and Fellows of the College of Phy- 
aiciuns were to make rules and orders to regulate the 
conduct of the King's Professors, and tlie Provost and 
Senior Fellows to make i-ules and orders to regulate the 
coiuluet of the University Professors. Each College 
to communicate suclr rules to the other. (Sect. XXVI.) 

Complaints against mles were to be laid before the 
Visitors of either College. (Sect. XXVII.) 

A Professor who neglected his duty was to be 
(HlinouiBlu'd, and Anally to be deprived of his Pro- 
f(>«RrirBhip by the body appointing him. (Sect. 


Tho Professors were given right of ApMsl to tho 
Visitors of their respective Colleges. (Soot. XXIX.) 

Tho Visitors were empowered to examine witnesses 
on oath. (Sect. XXX.) 

'J.’ho Lectures were to be given in Sir P. Dun’s Hos- 
j)ilnl ; but until its completion tlie Provost of Trinity 
College was to provide a room or rooms for that pur- 
pose. (Sect. XXXII.) 

'J.'ho Ixird Chancellor, tho Lord Chief Justice, and 
tho Lord Chief Baron were ap poin ted Visitors of the 
Collcgo of Physicians. (Sect. XXXVIII.) 

A King's Professor on election was to resign his 
li’ollfiwship in the College of Physicians. (Sect. XLI.) 

No person could be elected a Fellow of the College of 
TMiyaiciaus unless he were a B.A., M.A., or M.D. of 
Dublin, Oxford, or Cambridge, save when the number 
of Follows was reduced to six. (Sect. XLII.) 

In 1862, 25 Viet, cap xv., the power was obtained by 
tlio Oollego of Physicians to elect to its Fellowship 
any of its Licentiates whether possessed of a Univer- 
sity degree or not. 

In 1867, 30 Viet. cap. ix., the School of Physic Act, 
1800, was amended in several important directions — 

1. The University Professorships in the University 
of Dublin were opened to persons of all nations, in-e- 
spoctive of religion; and Candidates for the Univer- 
sity Professorships and the King’s Professorships were 
rdioved of any disability on account of religion, or 
want of a Medical Degree from any University. 

2. Tho King’s Professors were to be elected by the 
fu'Bident and Fellows of the College of Physicians. 

3. I’lie University Professors of Chemistiy and 
Botany wore relieved from delivering Clinical Lectures. 

4. I.’ower was given to the College of Physicians and 
Trinity College to appoint a substitute to deliver 
Cliiiioal Lectures where a Professor neglected to attend 
at, or give Clinical Lectures in, Sir Patrick Dun's 
l.foapittu. 

5. Ill case of refusal of a College to agree to the 
ivgulwtions made by the other College in reference to 
the Lectures to be given by the Professors, the matter in 
ilUput© was <to be submitted to the Visitors of the 
Ooik'go which refused to agree. 

6. The restrictions in regard to tlie salary to the 
Pvofoasor of Midwifery were removed, and his hospital 
dutii'a defined. 

7. The management of the Libtaiy, and the sums to 
bo expended on it, were fixed. 

8. A King's Professor, when elected, was no longer 
required to resign his fellowship. 

Tho first attempt to have Clinical instruction given 
by the King's Professors was in 1788, when the College 
of .Physicians rented a house in Clarendon-street for 
the reception of patients. At the end of two years the 
house was given up, owing to the expenses being ex- 
travacaaitly high. In 1792 a house was rented by the 
College O’! Wellington-quay, and was called Sir P. 
Dun’s HospitaL It was fitted up for thirty patients ; 
but a removal in following year to Lower Exchange- 
street, seems to have been effected. This latter was 
worked for a few years, until, in 1799, Mercer’s 


Hospital opened wards for the reception of patients for giiTUMjau' 
Clinical teaching on Sir P. Dun’s Foundation. _ Then XXXVII. 
came the School of Physic Act in 1800, which directed — 
the building of a new Hospital. The Commissioners Royal College 
appointed by that Act obtained a lease of the ground Ph^lcians 
in Grand Canal-street, and commenced building the irelauA 
present Hospital in 1803. 

In 1808, the west wing was finished, and opened 
for Clinical teaching — £6346 of Sir P. Dun’s funds, 
and a Parliamentary Grant of £6204 had been spent 
on it. The hospital was completed in 1816 by the aid 
of further Parliamentary grants, and provided rooms 
foi- — (1) Patients, (2) King’s Professors to lecture in, 

(5) Students, (4) Dun’s Library, and (5) Convoca- 
tion Hall for Meetings of the College of Physicians. 

The President and Fellows of the College of Physicians 
held their meetings in Sir P. Dun’s Hospital from 1818 
to 1864, when tliey removed to the prese.ct College 
buildings in Kildare-street. The President and Fel- 
lows also removed Sir P. Dun’s Library from the Hos- 
pital to the College ; and by reason of these removals 
the Governors of Sir P. Dun’s Hospital had accom- 
modation for Surgical patients placed at their dis- 
posal. ^ 

At the present time the President and Fellows of the 
Eoyal College of Physicians of Ireland elect four King’s 
Professors (School of Physic Act, 1800), who lecture 
in the School of Physic in connexion with Trinity 
College. The present occupants of the chairs are ; — 

First clccte d 

King's Professor of Practice of Medicine, 

Da. J. M. Fiins-Y. 188? 

King’s Professor ol Materia Medica and 
Pharmacy, 

De. W. G. Smith. 1881 

King's Professor of tlie Institutes of Medi- 

De. W. H. TiioMraoN. 1902. 

King’s Professor of Midwifery, 

SxE A. V. Macan. 1889. 


These Professors receive £92 6s. 2d. (£100 Irish) each 
per annum out of the Dun’s Estate. The first two 
ate, by virtue of their Professorship, also Clinical 
Pliysicians attached to Sir Patrick Uun’s Hospital. 
The third Professor (Dr. Thompson) is represented 
as a Clinical Physician by a deputy appointed by 
the Royal College of Physicians (30th Vict. cap. ix., 
clause 4). ThePi'ofessor in Midwifery gives instruc- 
tion in the Diseases peculiar to Females, and in Prac- 
tical Midwifery in connexion with Sir P. Dun’s Hos- 
pital, subject to certain conditions defined by 30th 
Vict. c^. ix., sect. 6. The King’s Professors oi Prac- 
tice of Medicine, Materia Medica and Pharmacy, and 
Midwifery, receive no salary from the Board of 
Trinity College, Dublin ; but they receive fees from the 
students to whom they lecture in the School of Physic. 
The King’s Professors are subject to re-appoinment at 
the end of seven years, to re-election at the end of 
fourteen years, re-appointment at the end of twenty- 
one years, and so on. The longest period a chair has 
bwn occupied by a King’s Professor is tliirty-seven 
years. 

The income derived from Dun's Estate has varied 
considerably from time to time ; for example, the net 
receipts from tho Estate were in 

1880. ... ••• ...£1450 0 0 

1885, ... ... -. 1120 0 0 

1890, ... ... ... 600 0 0 

1895, ... ... ... 1267 1 3 

1898. ... ... ... 1144 3 10 

1899, 1187 17 7 

1900 1237 11 7 

1901, 1236 19 11 

1902, ... ... ... 1236 0 9 

1903, ... ... ... 1238 15 8 

1904 ... ... 683 19 9 

1906, 733 0 11 

The Estate consisted of agricultural farms and 
villages in the County of Waterford. 

Some of the property was sold to the tenants under 
the Ashbourne Act in 1895. The sales realised the 
sum of £12,365, which was invested m trust stocks 
that yield £285 per annum. The sale of the remainder 
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XXXVII. agreed to in 1905 ; but the capital sum derived 

‘ therefrom has not yet been handed over by the Land 

Hoyol CoUegt! Commission to the CoUege for investment. It will 
of Pliysioians amount to £25734 after all expenses and charges have 
of Ireland. jjeen deducted. 

In the future the interest arising from the whole 
of the invested property will be approximately £1000 
per annum. 

The income from the Estate is expended in the fol- 
lowing ways in accordance with the provisions of the 
School of Physic Acts : 

Four Ring’s Professors, ...£369 4 8 
A Librarian to Sir P. Dun’s 
Library, ... ... ... 64 12 4 

A Clerk to Sir P. Dun’s 
Estate, ... ... ... 25 0 0 

Attendant in Library, ... 6 6 0 

Grant to Library, ... ... 30 0 0 

Arrangement of Accounts for 
Audit, ... 4 4 0 

£499 7 0 

The annual surplus, after the above charges have 
been met, is paid to the Governors of Sir P. Dun's 
Hospital. 


1878, 



... 1560 

0 

0 

1879, 



... 1200 

0 

0 

1880, 



... 750 

0 

0 

1881, 



... 1500 

0 

0 

1882, 



... 1060 

0 

0 

1883, 



... 1630 

0 

0 

1884, 



... 1270 

0 

0 

1885, 



... 1050 

0 

0 

1886, 



... 385 

0 

0 

1887, 



... 350 

0 

0 

1883, 



... ISO 

0 

0 

1889, 



... 200 


0 

3890, 



200 

0 

0 

1891, 



... 350 

0 


1892, 



... 450 

0 

0 

3893, 



... 660 

0 

0 

1894, 



... 660 



1895, 



... 700 



1896, 



... 650 

0 

0 

1897, 



... 350 

0 


1898, 



... 660 

0 


1899, 



... 750 

0 


1900, 



... 800 

0 


1901, 



... 750 

0 

0 

1902, 



... 750 

0 

0 

1903, 



... 700 

0 

0 

1904, 



... 350 

0 

0 

1905, 



... 150 

0 

0 

1906 

(to date), 


... 450 

0 

0 


The following figures show the surplus which was 
available and paid over by the College to Sir P. Dun’s 
Hospital since 1872 : — 

1872, ... ... ...£760 2 7 

1873, ... ... ... 1222 9 8 

1874, ... ... ... 1445 0 0 

1875, ... ... ... 1479 0 0 

1876, ... ... ... 1600 0 0 

1877, ... ... ... 1519 0 0 


The arrears of rent, which were added to the pnr- 
chase-money during the recent sale, and which' 
amounted to £850, will be passed on to Sir P. Dnn’s- 
Hospital at an early date. 

James Ceaig, M.D., Dniv. Dubl., 
Fellow and Eegistrar. 

Jnly 20th, 1906. 
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XXXVIII. 


Stateuent 

XXXVIU. 


Statement in reference to the Position of Women in University Education in Ireland, submitted by the 
Irish Association of Women Graduates and Candidate Graduates. 


Asaocifttioii of 
Women 
Gradoates and 
Candidate 
Gradoatea, 


To the Boyal Conviission on Tiiniiy Oollege, Dublin, and the University of Dublin. 


Gentlemen, — Having been, invited to lay before yon 
any observations or information we may desire to 
furnish with regard to “the place which Trinity 
College, Ihiblin, and the University of Dublin now 
hold as organs of the hi^er education in Ireland, 
and the steps proper to m taken to increase their 
usefulnees to the country,” we beg to submit to you 
the following statement : — 

(a.) In 1901 our Association had the honour of sub- 
mitting to the Royal Commission on University 
Education evidence with regard to the position of 
women in higher education in Ireland, with the views 
held by tiie large majority of the women graduates 
whom we were able to consult on the subject, and the 
changes in the University education of women which 
they considered desirable. 

For this evidence we would refer you to the Re- 
ports and Appendices to Reports of that Commission ; 

(1.) Evidence given by Miss Alice Oldham before 
the Commission (Appendix to First Report, pp. 
218-221). 

(2.) Documents put in by Miss Oldham, showing 
successes of women students in the Royal University 
(Appendix to First Report, pp. 389 et aeq.) 

(3.) Evidence given by delegates fi-om the Irish 
Association of Women Graduates and Candidate 
Graduates (Appendix to Third Report, pp. 318- 


(4.) Documents put in by Miss Oldham on behalf 
•of the Central Association of Irish Schoolmiatrwses 
(Appendix to Third Report, pp. 665-568). 

(5.) letter from tlie United States Commissioner 
of Education with reference to co-eduention in 
American Universities and Colleges (Appendix to 
Third Report, p. 665). 

We are glad to be able to state that in their Final 
Report the Royal Commission of 1901-1902 approved 
of and recommended the principles and regulations 
which we had advocated (Final Report, pp. 49-50 
and 69). 

(b.) Position of Women Students in the Boyal 
University. 

With reference to the evidence given in 1901-1902 
we may state tliat the position of women in the 
Royal University continues unchanged, and that they 
still suffer many dieadvai;tages, the chief of which 
are : — 

(1.) Exclusion from representation on the govern- 
ing body of the University (the Royal University in 
tins respect offering a contrast to London Uni- 
versity, which admits women representatives on its 
Senate). 

(2.) Exclusion from Convocation. 


(3.) Practical exclusion from election to Senior 
Fellowships, although they have on three occasions 
won Junior Fellowships. 

(4.) Exclusion, with some limited exceptions, 
from the teaching given by the fifteen Fellows of the 
Royal University who lecture in University College, 
Stephen’s Green, Dublin, women-students in ^e 
locali^ of Dublin behig thus unable to obtain 
teaching which is open to the women-students in 
the three Queen’s CoUeges and to all men-students. 

(c.) Posih'on of Trinity College as regards Women up 
to 1904. 

We are glad to state tiiat since the holding of the 
Commission of 1901-1902, Trinity College, Dublin, 
has granted most valuable advantages to women. 

Early in 1902 the Board of Trinity College passed 
a Resolution stating tliat the time had come to con- 
sider the advisability of admitting women to the 
Teaching and Degrees of the University, and a Com- 
mittee was appointed to carry this Resolution into 
effect. In December, 1902, our Association laid the 
following memorial before the Board: — 


To THE Bo.ard of Tkinity College from the Irish 
Association of Women-Geaduates and Candi- 
DATE-GnAnUAlES. 


December 11, 1902. 

Gbkti.embn, 

We. the representatives of the above Association, which 
was formed in the beginning of the present year to endea- 
vour to secure the best University education for wjmcn 
in Ireland, desire reepectfully to address you on the posi- 
tion of Irish University Women-students at tliis time. 
We have heard with ranch satisfaction of the resolution 
passed by your Board in favour of considering the admis- 
sion of women to Trinity College, and also that it has 
been ascertained that this benefit can be conferred with- 
out fresh Parliamentarj' legislation. We desire now 
earnestly to ask that these steps may be followed by 
further measures to carrj' the movement fully into effect. 

Women-students foim more than one-fourth of the 
total number of students in the Ro>a! University, .and 
they have takm a vety large percentage of the highest 
prizes and distinctions that tbe University confers. The 
recommendations of the Royal Comtaiasion on University 
Education in Ireland, tlie Report of which wjU shortly 
appear, may result in large changes in liigher educaiioa, 
and those recommendations in so far as they affect 
women, will be vitally influenced by, the attitude of 
Trinity CoUegetowards women's education. Ifthe Com- 
mission could feel assured that Trinity College would, in 
the future, extend to Irishwomen her educational benefits 
they could draw up a more satisfactoiy scheme for women 
as regards that part of the Irish University system that 
falls within the scope of tbeir inqui^- 

R 
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The higher education of women in Iroinnd, which has 
been adrancin^ rapidly in the last twenty years, has now 
reached a critical point. If Trinity College does not 
extend her valuable help we fear that in the impending 
changes only a very few inadequate provisions for women 
may be made. This would be a serious blow to educa- 
tion in Ireland, and would lead to tbe ablest women leav- 
ing the country to obtain the gi'eatcr advantages which 
are freely open to them in England, ScoUand, and 
Wales. 


We therefore earnestly beg that the movement which 
has bi'en begun to open the teaching, examinations and 
degrees of the Dublin Univei'sity to women, may be 
caiTied into practical effect, and that your Boani may 
grant that help, which they alouo can give, towards 
placing the higher education of women in Ireland on a 
permanent and satisfactory basis. 

"Wo have the honour to bo, Stc., 

At a meeting of the Senate of Dublin University, hclcHn 
June, 1903, the admissions of women to the University was 
canied by a majority of 74 to 11, and soon after the Boaivl 
applied for the necessary Royal Letters Patent to admit 
women to Trinity College. 

In January, 1904, the King's letter (received on Decem- 
ber 8tli, 19031 was published, and our Committee then sent 
the following letter to the Boai-d : — 


To THE BoAno or Tiixmitt Coli.ege, DnnLiN. 

February lOt/i, 1904. 


GntTUtUEH, 

At a meeting of the above Assodation, held on January 
26th, the following resolutions were passed unanimously. 
They have sines been submitted to the Provincial Branches 
of the Association aud unanimously approved by them. 

1. That the_ Association have heard with much satis- 
faotion of the issue of the King's Letter, admitting women 
to the teaching of Trinity College and the Degrees of 
Dublin Univeraty. 

2. That the Assodation cannot too strongly urge upon 
the authorities of Trinity College, when making tbeir 
provision for the teaching of women-students, the 
absolute necessity of giving to them exnutly the same 
advantages as men-students have, by opening to women 
all lectures, both Pass and Honour, delivered within the 
walls 

The Assodation feel assured that in no other way can the 
full benefits of a University Education be received, and they 
are confident from the success of similar arrangements in 
all the other teaching Universities of the United Kingdom 
that no difficulties need he apprehended in Trinity College’ 

_ Earnestly hoping that our views may meet with your 
kind consideration and approval. 

We remain, Gentlemen, 

Yours respectfully, &c. 

In reply, the Board forwarded to us the following copy 
of their scheme, the Registrar stating that “ since the issue 
of the Royal Lettei-s Patent this scheme has come into force 
and is now law.” 


(OtTijSES of SciiBMB for tho Admibsiok of Women to 
IlEonBEs in the University of Duruk). 

Adopted by the Provost and Senior Follows of 
Trinity College on March 2Ist, 1903. 

1. Women shall be admissible to all Lectures, Ex- 
aminations, and Degrees in Arts and in the 'NleJioal 
School. 

2. All prizes in Arts and in the Medical Sehool, except 
Fellowship and Scholai-ship, shall be open to women, 

3. Non-foundation Scholarships shall be instituted for 
women and obtained on conditions similar to those for- 
merly holding good for sucli Scholarships 

4 The fees for women, both in Artsundin the Medical 
School, shall be tlie samo as tlioso for men. 

5. If It number of Undergraduate women, not less than 
eight, belonging to the same collegiate class, shall apply 
to the Senior Lecturer for leave to bo lectured in a suit- 
able building outside tho Collie, it shall bo in his power, 
with the consent of the Board or the Tutors’ Committee, 
to provide that Ordinary Lectures shall be delivered in 
such building by one of the teaching staff of Trinity 
Collega 

6. For Medical Lectures, the Professors of the Medics^ 
School shall moko such arrangements, subject to the 
approval of the Board, os they may think best for tho in- 
struction of women, either separately or in conjunction 
with men. 

7. Women shall practice Dissections separately from 
men. 

This scheme having been considered by our Committee 
and the branches, the following letter was sent to the Board 
of Trinity College on February 23wl : — 

GBNTLBHeN,— At a meeting of the above Association held 
on February 23rd the fqllowiug Resolution was proposed 
by Mary W. Thompson, M.A., seconded by Katherine 
Maguku, M.A., M.D., B.Cii., and passed unanimously: — 
That the Committee of tho Association of Womon- 
Groduates and Candidate-Ginduates, have received 
mth entire satisfaction tbe outlmes of the scheme 
relating to the admission of women to Degrees in the 
University of Dublin, ado])tcd by the Provost and 
Senior Fdlowa of Trinity College, in March, 1 90.3. 
They are of the unanimous opinion that the Scheme 
is most practicable, that it meets the needs of the 
woinen-studcnts, and will prove an unmixed success. 

They recognise with gratitude the wise and liberal 
spirit in whidi tbe scheme has been drawn up. 

Wo remain, Gentlemen, 

Yours faithfully, Ac. 

(<f.) Present ywsffton nf Women Students in Trwity College^ 
BuhUn. 

The scheme adopted by the Board, given above, has been 
thoroughly carried out and has now been m operation for 
three years. The first Entrance Examination to which 
women were regularly admitted was held in June, J 904, 
when twenty-one women entered, one of whom took the 
first of the High Places at Entrance. At the same time 
twenty-four women-students who had passed tho Second 
University Examination in Ai’ts of the Royal University or 
had been ailinUted by privilege to the Entrance Examin- 
ations of Trinity College in the previous year, were admitted 
to the standing, respectively, of .Junior Sophistera aud 
Senior Freshmen. In the following Michaelmas Term 
womcn-students began to attend lectures. Up to .Juno, 
1906, eighty-riglit women were on tho books of Trinity 
College. The following Tables show die honours and prizes 
won by them during the peiiod June, 1904-June, 1906 : — 


EXAMINATIONS FOR HIGH PLACES AN® PRIZES AT ENTRANCE. 


- 

HlBb Plnoos. 

Entrance Prises. 

Total. 

1803, 

1904 Midsummer, 

„ Autumn, ... ... 

190J Midsammor, 

„ Autumn. 

1900 Midsummer, 

4 

4 (inoluding First Place), 
2 

5 
I 
4 

1 (French), 

1 (Qerman), ... 

4 Elffh Places. 

6 High Places ; 1 Prize. 

4 High Places ; 1 Prize. 

4 High Places. 
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SUTEUEHT 

ixxvm. 


DISTINCTIONS GAINED BY WOMEN UNDEEGBADtJATES AT TEEM HONOIJE EXAMINATIONS. 


Association of 
Women 
Graduates and 
Candidate 
Graduates. 


1805 Hilary Term, 
Trinity „ 
Michaelmas ., 

1008 Hilai? Term, ... 
Trinity .. 


1805 nibiry Term. 
Trinity 
Michaelmns ,. 


IBOO Hilary 'J'er 
Trinity 


1906 Hilary Term, 
Trinity „ 
Michaelmas 


1906 Hilary Term, 
Trinity, 


Senior 1905 Hilary Term, . 




History 

and 

Political 


16 Pint Class ; 3 First Placet. 


.11 First Class ; 1 Pint Place. 


8 First Claes ; i First Flaoea 


5 First Claes ; 1 First Place, 


( II First Close: i First Flocos. 
^ 1 Second ,. 


1 First Claes ; I First Place. 


: • , 


VIS Composition Frizes. 


" XnclndlDg First Place. 


EXAMINATIONS FOE THE DEGREE OF B.A. 
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SPECIAL PRIZES AND EXHIBITION'S. 



CATEGHETIOAL PREMIUMS. 


1904. — 4— 

1905. — 5 — (Junior Freshmen). 

2 — (Senior Freshmen). 

1906. — 7 — (Junior Freshmen). 

— (Senior Freshmen). 
1 — (Junior Sophister). 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS : MEDICINE. 


Number of Women Students who have been classed at Examinations. 


Final Examination. 


Sursery. i MldwiCary. 


■ Only the Stndeate marked thus have hegun their Medical Oourse in the Trinity Colley School ; the othere had partially oi 
completely taken their Leotnree elsewhere, and were admitted to the Trinity College Ezamlnationa 


EXAMINATIONS IN THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 


- 

Certificate In Theory and 
Hlxtory of Tauohing. 

Diploma in Practice of 
Teaching. 

-- 

190S. 

1903. 

3 (First Class). 
1 (First Olaes). 

1 1 (First Class). 

The Ketums In this Subject are incomplete, owing 
to the fact that the tTnlveisity Oalandars do not contain 

1904. 

I (First Olsee). 

1 (First Oiass). 

fall results In all years, and to the lateness of the season 

1905, 

xsoe. 

Beanlte not yet acoes^le. 

1 (FintClassl. 

which renders lx Impossible to snpplement their infoi- 
matlon from other eonroea 
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SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF SUCCESSES OF WOMEN STUDENTS IN DUBLIN UNIVERSITY. 

1902-1906. 


SlATBlCSl'T 

xxEvnr. 

Assodatioo of 


Faculty of Arts. 

Enteilnce. 


Women 
Graduates and 
Candidate 
Graduates. 


18 High Places at Entrance (including 1 First Place). 
2 Entrance Prizes. 


Teem EzAMiNA.riONS. 

72 First-Olasa Honours at Term Exams., including 17 First Placea 
29 Second-Ulass Honours at Term Exams. 

12 Term Composition Prizes. 

Dbohee Examinations. 

1 Senior Moderatorship in History and Political Science, with Large Gold Medal. 

1 Senior Moderatorship in Modem literature, with Gold Medal. 

1 Junior Moderatorship in Modern Literature. 

2 FiratOlasses in Ordinary Degree Exam, (including 1 First Place). 

1 Third-Kjlasa in Ordinary Degree Exam. 

1 Unclassed in Ordinary Degree Exam. 

Speciae Peizbs aoti Scbolaeships. 

1 Junior Exhibition. 

1 Senior Exhibition. 

1 Non-Foundation Scholarship in Classics (Second Place). 

1 Wray Prize in Metaphysics (with Second Place). 

1 Prize in Early English. 

21 Catechetical Premiums. 

Frofessional Schools. 

20 Classed in Previous, Intermediate and Final Medical Exams, (inclnding 3 First Places). 
Teaching. 

4 First-Class Certificates in Theory and History of Teaching. 

3 First-Ulass Diplomas in Practice oi Tea chi-ng 


The womcn-studeats have been placed under the super- 
vision of a Lady Registrar, the office being at present held 
by Miss Lucy Gwynn, daughter of the Regius Professor of 
Divinity. 'VV’omen’a literary, debating, and athletic societiM 
have been formed, and rooms and extra-mural playing fields 
have been allotted for their use. 

(e.) Recommendations. 

It ivill thus be seen that women enjoy full admittance to 
teadiing, examinations and degrees in the Faculties of Arts, 
Medicine and Music. They are excluded from 

(а) the other Professional Schotds. 

(б) Fellowships. 

We hope that any Professional School which might be 
useful to women (as, lor instance, commerce or agricmture) 
will be opened to them, should the demand arise. 

With regard to Fellowships, if, as we hope, changes be 
made in the mode of election of Fellowships, we trust that 
women will be no longer debarred from holding them, and 
that women of conspicuous ability or ofdistinctiou in special 
pursuits may have academic posts and careers open to them, 
to the benefit no less of the University than of themselves. 

From the terms of reference we percmve that your Com- 
mission will 1 ake into consideration the evidence and report 
of the Royal Coramisrion of 19<H, and that your report will 


have reference to the whole question ofUniversiW Education 
in Ireland. We earnestly hope that the principle advocated 
by our associaticpn — the ^ving to women-students in Uni- 
versities the same educational advantages, in every possible 
respect, as men-students enjoy— may be supported by j-our 
Commission in regard not only to Trinity College, bnt also 
to the Hoyal Univeraty and the colleges connected irithit, 
or any other institution that may be established in Ireland. 

In conclusion, we shall be glad to appoint delegates to 
give any additional evidence that may be desired. 

We have the honour to remain, Gentlemen, 

Tours faithfully, 

(Signed) Isabelia Mulvant, b.a., r.c.i., 

Hon. ix.n. (Dub.), President. 

Letitia a. Waibjkgtox. m.a., 

President, Ulster Bram h. 

Charlottr J. FoaeuAM, m.a.. 

President, Kinnater Branch. 

Hannah Andebson, b.a , 

Secretary, Connaught Branch. 

Mabt MacKillip, b.a., 

Secretary, Deny Branch. 
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XXXIX. 

statement on the Position of Women Students at Trinity College, Dublin, submitted by Miss H. M. White, 
Hon. LL.D. Dubl. Univ., Lady Principal of Alexandra College, Dublin. 


1. Necessities for Women’s University Life. 


A. — Collegiate lAfe. 

2. Action of Trinity College with regard to Collegiate 

Life for Women. 

3. Relations between Trinity College and Alexandra 

College. 

4. Value of Social Life in a Woman’s College. 

5. Conditions for Residence of Women Students of 

Trinity College. 

6. Absence of Age Limits. 


B. — L';i£i-crsif^ Currievium. 

7. Tendency of Education in Trinity College. 

8. Objects of Women entering Trinity College. 

9. Trinity Course as a preparation for Teaching. 

10. Teacliiug and Eecs in Trinity College Arts Course. 

11. General Remarks an'i Suggestions. 

12. Summing up. 


Apjjendis: — Note on Details of Trinity College Cur- 
riculum for Pass Degree. 

— The i-eference in this paper to pages and 
psragraphs in the Dublin University Calendar are to 
the Calendar of 1905-6. 


1. Tromen’s Unij'ersity Life, .Vccessities for. 

It has been recognized by educational authorities, 
and borne cut by the action of universities tliat 
women’s university life ought to include:— 

(а) Residence in, or at least connection with, a 
women’s college. For example, Newnham and Girton 
Collies are in connection with Cambridge Univer- 
^ity, St. -Margaret’s College in connection witli Glas- 
gow, Aberdare Hall with Cardiff, .Alexandra Hall with 
Aberystwyth, Bedford College with London. 

(б) Teachjjig by means of lectures. .■Vccess to 
laboratories, library, etc. Opportunities for receiv- 
3ng special teaching and opportunities for i-esearcli. 

(f) Admission to Univei-sity degrees ajid diplomas. 
|Tn this statement I confine mv remarks to points 
(<i) and (5)], 


A . — CoiXEOiATE Life fou Womex. 

2. dcO'oji of Trinity CoUege., Dublin, \riih regard 
Collegiate Life for B’omcji. 

women’s education, Trini 
Ullage hM not made any use of the existing oreaniz 
S: Alexandra College.^ t“ 

College grew up beside Trinity C'bUetre Dublin in f 
ym 186M904, when the of the iSW 

tteBn’"!'!-”””’ P^pneeii for the degrees 

»riS ’.f :^”'yennty of Ireland thronghonf thfwhc 
women were admitte#! to fts' desrees i , 
student! of \le 
graduated. Alexandra College express. 
Jts wiUingness to' devote itself to the ColLiat! wo 
for women connected with Trinity Colleee Dublin 
soon as the scheme admitting women w^ publisheL 


3. Iteration hctvieen Trinity College and Alexandra 
College. 

Tlie relations between Trinity College end Alex- 
andra College have always been close and intimate. 
Since the foundation of Alexandra College, the Pro- 
vost of Trinity College has always been a member of 
its Council, and two other members of the Board of 
Trinity Ullege are also members of the Council of 
Alexandra College. The Fellows and Professoi-s of 
Trinity College have, from the outset, taught at Alex- 
andra College. Several of our Professors are lecturers 
in the same subjects at Trinity College; e.g., Dr. N. 
J. D. White, Catechetical Lecturer in Trinity College, 
is Trench Professor of Divinity in Alexandra College ; 
Professor Wardell, Professor of Histmy in Trinity 
College, holds the saine office in Alexandra College ; 
Mr. C. Maturin, Lecturer in the Law School in 
Trinity College, is Lectm'er in Constitutional Histoi^ 
in Alexandra College ; Professor A. M. Selss, Profes- 
sor of German in Trinity College, holds the same 
position in Alexandra College. In addition to these 
Professors there are on our staff many women gradu- 
ates witli high distinction fipni Oxford, Cambridge, 
and the Royal University of Ireland. It would seem 
fitting under these circumstances, and in connection 
with a movement for the advancement of the higher 
education of women, that suitably qualified lecturers 
at Alexandra College should be recognized as Univer- 
sity lecturers. No recognition of this kind has been 
given by the Board of Trinity College. 

During the past session a link was created between 
us and Trinity College by tlie formation of a Training 
Department at Alexandra College, the working of 
which is canded on in connection with the Depax-t- 
ment for the Training of Teachers established by the 
Board of Trinity College, 


.4 further bond of union lies in the fact that of the 
eighty-eight women now passing tluxiugli tlie Trinity 
College couree, fifty-eight are students of Alexandra 
College, i.v., 66 per ceut of Trinity College women 
come from .\lexandra College j some have been resi- 
dents in cur HaU, and many still attend lectures here, 
belong to oar Clubs and use our Reading Rooms, and 
we have, at every stage, given the greatest encmirnge- 
nient to our students to enter Trinity College. 


Seeking to strengthen this bond, and relying on 
Clause 6 of the scheme under which women ai'e ad- 
mitted to the University (v. p. 69 Trinity College 
Calendar, 1905-6, Resolutions adopted by the Board, 
March 21, 1903), we applied in Michaelmas Term, 
1904, _ for lectures to be given at Alexandra College by 
a Trinity Collem- lecturer to our class of eight Junior 
Freshmen. We were, however, informecT that the 
Board of Trinity College was unable to grant tlie re- 
quest. 


4. Taluc of iVociol Life iu TFonu-n’s College. 

Tliis refusal was received witli strong feelings of 
regret, as it seemed to me desirable, if tho degree is 
to have the same value iu the case of women as of 
men,_ that women should have the opportunity of 
faring m tlie corporate life of a woman’s college, 
Ihis corporate life can never 'be fully developed for 
women in a men’s college, and it is deemed an all 
hands an indispensable preparation for filling the 
highest educational posts. A University degi-ee which 
does not include it is therefore of considerably less 
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As bearing on these questions connected with col- 
legiate life for women, I note the recent action of 
OKicago University. Experience of mixed education 
for men and women students led the authorities there 
to believe that better work would be done, and more 
wholesome conditions for study would obtain, if a 
women’s branch, separating them from the men 
students during the first two years of their course, was 
established. At great e.vpense an-angements were made 
and Colleges and Halls of Residence were built to 
accommodate the women students, and now, after 
diree years’ exj;)erience of the system of s^regation, it 
is 'agreed that the experiments an entire success, and 
further plans are on foot to perpetuate the women’s 
branolr as a distinct section of the University. 

6. Oo?idifiojM for l{e*idence of Wovicn Sfud&nta of 
Trinity College. 

With i-egard to residence for women students, the 
conditions seem to me hardly satisfactory. Where 
there is no recognized women's college the regulations 
for women’s residence must necessarily allow of con- 
siderable freedom in dioioe of rooms, etc. ; for ex- 
ample, it appears tliat students are allowed to live in 
rooms in various pai-ts of the city, either alone or with 
their brothers who are Trinity students. 

6. .46sewce of Age Limits. 

A point which, I believe, requires attention is the in- 
stituting of an age limit. At present, though the ar- 
rangements with regard to Junior Exhibitions and 
Entrance Prizes i-equire the candidate to be under 
nineteen years of age, a student may enter Trinity 
College at any age, and as the Entrance Examination 
ia not of an exacting character, students can enter, 
who are Q^iite unsuited to following up a University 
course. ‘To my knowledge a student passed at en- 
trance although she lia3 two noughts in Latin on 
elementary papers, and her total percentage on all 
subjects was 28 per cent. I also feel that the regula- 
tions issued by the Board offering Scholarships to 
Middle Grade Intennediate candidates are an incen- 
tive and temptation to young students to enter. Such 
students must be under seventeen years of age accord- 
ing to Intermediate rules and are often younger. It 
will be remembered that for admission to Newham Col- 
lege, Cambridge, students must be over eighteen years of 
age, although they are under the discipline of a Resi- 
dential College, and must take the Honour Course in 
tlie University. It seems to me that tlie character of 
the teaching and the general plan of life in 'Trinity 
College is altogether unsuited to young or backward 
women students. 

B. — Unitorsitt Ctjueicclum Cotteses foe 
EXAM lNAriOJI. 

7. Tendency/ of Education in Trinity College. 

It is generally admitted that the tendency of the 
education given by Trinity College is to diminish the 
importance of what are termed the " Arts Studies,” 
ai)d to make the various professional schools all im- 
portant. To prove this, one has only to refer to pp. 
48-54 in tlie Dublin University Calendar, 190fi-6, 
under the head of “ Modification of the Arts Course 
during Freslunen Yeai-s,” “Arts Course for Medical 
Students,” p, 50, and “ Professional Privil^es,” p. 
53, and then compare this with the Calendar of ten 
years ago. Trinity College is unquestionably becoming 
more and more a professional University. Now of the 
four professional schools one only is open to women. 
The Military and Civil Service departments in the 
University are alee closed to them. 

8. Object of Women entering Trinity College. 

The object of the average girl entering the Univer- 
sity, in the great majority of cases, is to equip herself 
for _ teaohingi either privately or in schools, in the 
ordinary subjects taken up by children, and it becomes 
urgent to ask how far is such a student who has taken 
an ordinary pass d'^ree equipped for such work. 

9. Trinity College Examination Course as a prepara- 
tion for Teaching. 

On a general survey of the courses in the various 
subjects included in the cuniculum, if we disregard 
the valuable education gained through residence in 
'Trinity College (and in the case of women this factor 
must be disregarded), it is evident tliat tlie pass degree 


does not imply a width of knowledge such as would 
form a basis for general culture, not does it represent 
an equipment for ordinary sdiool teaching. For ex- 
ample, in IV^tliematics a student receives one paper 
at entrance in arithmetic and algebra combined, on 
which 30 per cent, obtains a pass. (For standard of 
entrance papers see Calendar, p. 296, etc.). In 
Hilary Term of the Junior Freshmen year one paper 
is set in arithmetic and algebra, the course prescribed 
being to tlie end of quadratic equations (see specimen 
paper, p. 366 of Calendar), one paper in geometry (for 
course see top of p. 45, and for standard see Examina- 
tion paper on p. 365). At the third lamination (Final 
Senior Freshmen) she has arithmetic and algebra as 
before and a paper and viva-voce on mechanics (for 
course see p. 47, for standard see p. 321), also a paper 
on trigonometry and a paper ana viva-vc'cc eiaminar- 
tion on logic (Abbott’s Elementary Logic). 

Now if a student readies a standard of 30 per cent, 
in arithmetic, euclid, and algebra at tliese two ex- 
aminations, and the same standard in trigonometry 
at Littlego, she must leave these branches of mathe- 
matics during her two remaining undergraduate years 
(known as the sophister years) branches on which she 
has passed two examinations (exdusive of entrance) 
and attended two terms of lectures (or sixty hours). 
She is forced to take instead hydrostatics and optics, 
astronomy, Locke’s Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing (see Calendar, pp. 64 and 65), Stewart’s Outlines 
of Moral Philosopliy, Butler’s Sermons and Analogy 
and Dissertation on Virtue, &c. (see pp. 62 
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My contention is that the ordinary undergraduate 
lectures in Arts in such subjects as afgebra, geometry, 
Latin, and French are not adequate, in the University 
as at present constituted, for such a girL I also 
think that the total neglect of all teaching in English 
history and geography, literature and aritlimetic ia a 
weak feature in the University arrangements. 

I admit that in all the professional schools there is 
an abundant amount of -teadiing and lecturing — 
almost too much to allow of due time for assimilation. 
The noniinoJ preliminary arts examinations for such 
professional students are greatly curtailed, as I have 
shown at the outset of my observations on the Uni- 
versity curriculum. 


10. I'taehing and Fees in Trinity College, Dublin. 

For lecturing purposes each calendar year is divided 
into three terms_ of six weeks each. The first (Hilary 
Term) began this year on February 6th, and ended 
March 23rd ; the second (Trinity Term) began May 
0th and ended Jime 22nd ; the third (Michaelmas 
Term) begins November 7th and ends December 14th 
(each tei-m containing practically six weeks). No 
Arts lectures are given oh Saturdays (only cat^etical 
lectures are given then) (see Calendar, p. 44, rule 19), 
so that Arts lectures are confined to five days a week, 
during the six weeks of each term. Two hours are 
given to ordinary lectures each day, one hour in mathe- 
matics_ or science or logic for six weeks, and one hour 
daily in Latin for three weeks, and one hour daily in 
French for the remaining three weeks, and candidates 
may write three Latin compositions and three French 
compositions during the Teim, and in some instances 
one English composition is written during the Term. 
Nine Terms must be kept during an Undergraduate’s 
Course, five of which must be kept by examination 
(including Entrance and Degree Examinations), the 
remaining four may be kept by lectures. The average 
student keeps the minimum number by examination 
as this latter is considered the more difBcult method. 
I, therefore, take tlie case of the average student. 

She wjll attend four of these Terms of lectures in 
her course, i.e., 15 lectures each Term in each of her 
two languages and 30 in science, or 240 hours in her 
whole undergraduate course at maximum. As it is 
only necessary to attend five-sixths of the lectures to get 
credit for the Term (see Calendar, p. 43, rule 16) 
she will probably receive somewhat over 200 hours of 
teaching during her course (i.e., the average student 
taking an ordinary degree). 

If she enters at 17 and remains till she is 21 years 
of age, she pays for all a minimum fee of £83. I say 
a minimum fee, because no such average student gets 
through all examinations without extra fees for 


* For details of the tTnlversity Pass Onrricultim In other 3Ub}ects, see cote appended to this Stateneot. 
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“grinding,” etc. The total fee is always well above 
£100 for non-resident students. The lectures seldom 
cover more than half the prescribed courses ; hence 
the necessity for coaching. I may here note that dur- 
ing the undergraduate course in the Royal University 
of Ireland a student of Alexandra College would re- 
ceive 900 hours teacliing at a. maximum cost of £57, 
including all examination fees. 

I maintain that for women students not entering 
any of the professional schools the pass B.A. exami- 
nation in Arts ought to represent loiowledge of, and 
qualification in such subjects as form the curriculum 
of ordinary Intermediate and Secondary schools, and 
I submit that in the present size of ordinary under- 
graduate mixed classes (i.e., of both men and women) 
with wide differences in the mental attainments of the 
students in these classes, it is impossible to attain this 
end. 

I have taken, no notice of the honour student at- 
tending honour lectures and taki^ honour examina- 
tions all through her course. llie University has 
made adequate provision for such students, but 
they must always be in a minority. 

My point is that for professional students (in the 
case of women such are limited at present to the 
Medical School) and for honour candidates in the 
various subjects, the teaching given by Trinity College 
is adequate, but until some other arrangements are 
made for the majority of average girls entering the 
University, that University cannot expect to hold the 
confidence of those interested in women’s University 
education. 

11. (Jenerol Hemarks and ■Suggestions. 

I would, in couclusion, point out (1) that the Royal 
University of Ireland is not a teaching body, and that 
.Alexandra College has, since the Royal University 
Degree was opened to women, sent forward each year 
candidates who had attended a full course of lectures 
and teaching at Alexandra College during the under- 
graduate course, and who had had the advantage and 
education of life in a College devoted to the Higher 
Education of women. The authorities of this College 
liad laboured for years for the opening of the Degrees 
of Trinity College, the ancient Protestant University, 
to women, but tliej- did not anticipate that the en- 
tire life and education of women students would 
carried on inside the gates of Trinity College, side by 
side with the residential quarters for men students. 
Personally, T consider this arrangement entirely un- 
satisfactory, and I believe that University life for 
women can never be rightly developed under such con- 
ditions. I would further say that the Degree given 
by Trinity College is evidently based on a supposition 
of the candidate being in residence, a supposition 
which, in the ease of women, can never, under any- 
thing like existiM circumstances, hold good. I woidd, 
therefore, urge (I) that the Trinity CoUege Degree, as 
at present open to women is shorn of a large part of 
its value, and (2) that some measure of State endow- 
ment should be given to Alexandra College to enable 
her to develop those sides of the eollegiate life of 
women students, for which no provision exists at pre- 
sent at Trinity College. Alexandra College has no 
State endowment, and has, in spite of almost over- 
whelming difficulties, worked, with a large degree of 
success, during the past forty years for the Higher 
Education of women. 

12. Summing vp. 

In summing up, the points I would emphasize 
are; — 

(1) . — The claims of Alexandra College to recogni- 
tion on the part of Trinity College. Such recogni- 
tion to take the form of allowing Pass Lectures to 
be given at Alexandra College in any subject where 
the Lecturer is approved W the Board of Trinity 
College (the fees of such tectniers to he paid by 
Trinity College out of the students’ fees), and I 
would earnestly plead for the recegnition of suit- 
ably qualified women Lecturers, for tlie reason given 
above (see par. 3). 

(2) . — The desirability of a rule requiring that 
women students, when not living with their parents, 
should reside in a recognised hsil of residence, as at 
Oambrid^, Aberystwyth, and Cardiff, where Newn- 
ham and Girton, Alexandra Hall and Aherdare Hall 
receive such recognition. 


(3.) — That tOie arrangements for the Pass De- 
grees for non-professional students be so altered as 
to render that Degree a sufficient equipment for 
teachers, seeing that the majority of University 
women intend to adopt teaching as their profession, 
as shown by the following statistics of our own 
College : 

In the twenty-four years since the Royal Uni- 
versity was opened to women, 173 Alex- 
andra students have graduated in the Royal 
University, S8 of these with honours, and 
of the 173, 122 have entered the Teaching 
Profession, i.e., over 70 per cent. 

(4). — The introduction of an age limit in the case 
of women, requiring that no woman shall be ad- 
mitted to Trinity College under the age of 17 years. 

H. M. White, LL.D. 

July, 1906. 


APPENDIX 

-Notes 071 Details of Trinity College Curriculum in 
English and Languages for Pass Degree. 

1. English Composition. — A student must pass five 
examinatious in this subject, one at Entrance, one in 
her Jun. Fresh, year, one at Littlego (half-way to 
Degree), one in Jun. Soph, year, and one at Degree. 

2. English Literature.— Theie are no separate papers 
set in any of the ordinary Term Examinations in 
this subject, which is combined with English Composi- 
tion, i.c., a subject is set for Englisli Essay on the 
subject matter of the appointed English Classics. 

English authors to be studied in the Curriculum, 
according to present arrangement: — 

For Entrance tio English Literature is required. 
This_ leads, in many cases, to the omission of Englisli 
studies during the year previous to Entrance. 

Jun. Fresh. — Scott: Rob Roy; or Allingham : Ballad 
Book. 

Final Sen. Fresh. (Littlego) — Shakespeare; Henry Y. 

Thackeray ; English Humourists. 

Jun. Soph. — Leslie Stephens: Johnson. Bagehot; 
English Constitution. 

Degree. Sh^espeare ; King Lear. Seeley : Expan- 
sion of England. 

On the substance of those seven (or eight) English 
works the student has simply to write an essay. Ques- 
tions on the subject matter are no longer set. 

In the other Terms, which she keeps by Lectures, 
she need not study the English authors at all, or write 
an English Essay. 

3. History and Geography.— A. student receives in 
her whole Undergraduate Course one paper of ten 
questions ; at Entrance, half History and half Geo- 
graphy, in which she nominally must obtain 30 per 
cent, to pass (sometimes the percentage is lower). 
This is all the provision the University makes ; there 
are no ordinary lectures in these subjects. 

4. lAinguagrs (Jncicii# and Modern).— A student 
must take Latin and may take, as a second Language, 
Greek, French, or German. Suppose the case oi a 
student who takes Latin and French. In each of the 
five terms which she must keep by Examination (in- 
cluding Degr«=e Examination), she has a paper and 
rita-rocc examination in each language, a short piece 
of composition, and an unseen passage of French, not 
of Latin. On each paper she is supposed to obtain 
30 per cent, to pass, and 30 per cent, on each vita 
roee; the final court of appeal in this matter is the 
Senior Lecturer. In case she fails to reach this per- 
cent^e in one language, she may be admitted to what 
is offleialhj termed a post-mortem. 

The books to be read in French during the Uni- 
versity career are as follows : — 

Entrance. — Voltaire: Cliarles XII. 

Jun. Fresh. — About: Roi des Montagues, 

Sen. Fresh: (Littlego). — Molifere-Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme. 

Sophister. — ^Victor Hugo ; Feuilles d’Automne 
Degree — Boileau : Satires. 
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In Latin: — 

Entrance.— A course equivalent to two books of Tireil 
and one book of Livy. “ 

Jun. Freslu — ^Horace : Odes Books iii and iv 
Sen. Fresh. (Final).— Virgil : Aeneid iv. and Vi 
Sophister.— Cicero : de Officiis, Book I 
Degree.— Horace Ep., including “Ars Poetica.” 

For purposes of comparison with the Royal Uni- 
versity of Ireland Degree, I would point out that a 
student taking English as one of her subjects for 
Pews Degree in the Royal University of Ireland 

would read the following course : 

Metric. Macaulay— Life of Johnson. 

Wordsworth: Excursion, Books 1, 2, 3, 
and 4. 

Essay. 

1st. Arts. Shakespeare — Macbeth. 

Johnson — Life of Pope. 

Gray— Elegy, Odes— Eton, Progress of 

Poesy, the Bard. 

History of English Literature from 1688- 
1790. 

Historical English Grammar. 

Essay. 


2nd Arts — Sidney : Defence of Posie. 

Shakespeare — Hamlet. 

Milton— Paradise Lost, I. and II. 

Place of English in the Family of 
Languages. 

History of English Literature, 1557-1640. 
Essay. 

B. A.— Chaucer : Prologue. 

Shakespeare — King Lear. 

Wordswoi-th— Mathew Arnold’s Selection, 
p. 115 to end, with Preface. 
Coleridge — Notes on Shakespeare (selected). 
History of English Language. 

History of Englisli Literature, 1790-1850. 
Essay. 

A similar course is prescribed in each of the other 


Memorial from the Visitor and Council of Alexandra College. Dublin, to the Eight flon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 1901. 


THIS MEMORIAL 
Humbly Sheweth — 

That Alexandra Colleee was founded in 1866, under 
the patronage of Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, then 
the Princess of Wales, whose name it bears, and who, 
as well as the other members of the Royal Family, 
has always manifested the wannest interest in its 
progi-ess and welfare. 

It was established without endowment of any sort, 
for the higher education of women. In part by the 
hheraiity of individuals, and in part by issue of 
Debentures (now discharged), its present buildings 
were purchased, and have since been enlarged. The 
total sum expended on the College buildings has been 
£22,000 of which £11,000 has own raiseS by dona- 
tions and subscriptions, £8,000 by Debentures, which 
are now paid ofi, and £3,000 by a bequest, charged 
with an annual payment of three Exhibitions of the 
value of £30 eadi, and one Professorship of the value 
of £60. 

It has achieved a measure of success which is uni- 
versally recognised, and abundantly attested in the 
table attached to this Memorial. But, though to 
some extent .assisted from time to time by the founding 
of a few Exhibitions and Scholarships, the means at 


its command fall greatly short of the requirements, 
and qf the recognition which kiaidred educational in- 
stitutes enjoy. 

The income of the College in 1900 niav he set down 
under the following heads; — 


Students' Fees. £0937 s 6 

Pfeltfer Endowme®t 0 0 

Hermione EndowraeBt, and Proceed.? ot 

- . Lectws 103 8 C 

ReholftwhlpB, ..._ ... 174 B 0 

200 0 0 
2S8 0 0 




Rents (Residence House), 

Interest on V«Jue of PremlBeR, oa 1 
sessed In Poor-Law Valuation, 

New BuUdlDgs (£8.000 expended), : 

terest calculated at 8 percent, ... 240 0 0 w. £4,097 19 0 

The College is in no sense a school. No student may 
enter under fifteen years of age. Students under six- 
teen are educated at the Alexandra School, which is en- 
tirely separate from the College. There are now 337 
gugils on the roll of the School, as distinct from the 

The fees paid by students at the Alexandra School 
during the past year amounted to £4,331, and the 
Result Fees obtained from the Board of Intermediate 
Education to £220. 

The average number of students at the CoU^e 
during the past ten years has been 276. The number 
during the past year was 277. 


Religious Denominations of Students. 


of&climd. ! IrosbyterlaDs. | MethodisU. | Baptlsta j 


In the lower classes students are prepared for the Classics.— R. F. Crook, m.a. (Ex-Sch. and SuppI 
higher grades of the Intermediate Examinations. Mod,, T.C.D.), and five Assistant Lecturers 

Ihe result fees received from the Intermediate Board Graduates of the Royal Universitv. 

last year amounted to £260. 


The course of study at Alexandra College embraces 
the following subjects: — 


Frofeison and Zeciurera af Head of each Department. 
Science. — ( a) Alathcmatics — *H. A. Moylan, B.Sc. 
(Second Hon. in Mathematical Science ; B. Sc. 
Degree, R.U.I.). J. J. Gibn^, m.a. (First 
Hon. in MatK Science ; M.A. Degree, 
R.U.I. ; Student in Math. Science), and five 
Assistant liccturers. Graduates of the Royal 
University. 

(6) Experimental Science — *M. W. Thompson, 
M.A (Second Hon. and Studentship in Exp. 
Science ; M.A. D^ee Examination, RU.I.) 
(fl) Sotany — *H. S. Laird, b.a. (Second Hon. in 
Exp, Science J B.A. Degree, R.U.I.). 


LirERATUEE.- (a) English— Rev. G. K. Pooler, m.a. 
(Hon. T.C.D.). *M. A. E. Joynt, m.a. (First 
Hon. in Mod. Lit., M.A. Degree, R.U.I.). 
*M. Hayden, m.a (First Hon. in Mod. Lit., 
M.A. Degree, R.U.I. ; Ex-Junior Fellow in 
English, R.U.I.). *H. B. Lewis, m.a 

(Second Hon. in Mod. Lit., M.A. Degree, 
R.U.I.), with three Assistant Lecturers, 
Graduates of the Royal University. 

(6) French — Story, m.a. (First Hon. and 
Studentship in Mod. Lit., M.A. Degree, 
R.U.I.), with three Assistant Lecturers, of 
whom two are Graduates, R.U.I. 

(c) German — A. M. Selss, ll.d. (Professor of 
German, Univ. of Dublin), with four As- 
sistant Lecturers, three of whom are Gradu- 
ates of the Royal University. 


* Received, education at Alexandra OoU^a 


Stateubnt 

XXXIX. 

Miss White, 

Lady 

Principal, 

Alexandra 

College. 
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History. — ^*A. Oldham, a, a. (Hon. B.A. Degi-ee, 
R.U.I., in History and Political Economy). 
E. Rowan Hamilton (First Class Eona., His- 
tory, Final Schools, Oxon.). 

Political Economy.— C. F. Bastable, m.a., ll.d. 
(Professor of Political Economy, Univ. 
Dublin). 

JUBISPEODENCE. — C. Maturin, ll.b. 


And in. Addition 

Music. — J. C. Culwick, Mus.D. with sown Assistants. 

Theology. — Rev. Newport J. D. Wliite, ii.a., b.d., 
, (Marsh’s Librarian ami Assistant Lecturer in 
Divinity in the University of Dublin). 


No religious test is required. 


Oharchof Ireland. 


The Stafi consists of the Lady Principal and two 
Assistants, Secretary, aud Bursar, Professors, Lec- 
turers, and Teachers, numbering forty-six in all. 
The cost of maintenance of the C^ollege Staff in 1900 
amounted to £2,627, of which £2,065 was paid to 
members of the teaching staff, only £562 being al- 
lotted to administrative officers. 


It is apparent from the returns hei-eto annexed that 
th©_ standard reached and maintained is tliat of a 
University College ; and, in further confirmation of 
this, it may be pointed out that the successes of Alex- 
andra College students at the Honour Examinations 
of the Royal University of Ireland, compare very 
favourably with those gained by male students from 
the Queen’s Colleges, and University College, 
Stephen’s Green. In Classics, Mathematics, and 
MMcrn Languages the highest distinctions have been 
gained ; and even in Ex^wrimental Science, wliere the 
equipment up to this year was hut scanty and inade- 
quate, the record of successes is I’emarkahle. 


In ojjen competition with the above-mentioned Col- 
leges, Alexandi'a College has three times been placed 
first, a greater number of distinctions having been ob- 
tained by its students than by those of any other 
College. 


The teaching staff comprises— 


Society of Friends. I Boman OatUoUo. 


Tliis was the case at the Matriculation Examination. 

1897. 

»> I, First University Examiiio- 

1898. 

!> I) Second University Exami- 

nation, 1899. 

Your Memorialists appeal to the fact that the Edu- 
cational Department and His Majesty’s Treasury have 
recognised tlie claims of similar institutions in Great 
Britain—^, for example, in the case of Berlfoitl 
College (for women exclusively), which enjoys a 
Treasury grant of £1,200 a year, in addition to £600 
annum from the Technical Department of the 
^ndon County Council ; also in tlie oaso of Mason 
l^llege, Birmingham, wliieh receives a grant of 
£3,^4; and of thirteen other Colleges besides, in 
England, Scotland, and Wales, receiving the very con- 
siderable grants sot forth in the Schedule accompany- 
ing this Memorial, all of thnjo Colleges lieino own to 
women as well as to men. 

Your Memorialists i-ejoice to know that, in Eiik- 
X such liberal public grants 

for the higher education of women ai-e given': but 
they respectfully plead that to a country such as Ire- 
land, much poorer in material resources, but not less 
rich in tlie intellectual gifts of her daughters as well 
as her sons, some proportionate measure, of State aid 
should _ also be accorded. And, therefore, your 
Memorialists earnestly ask for the recognition of the 
claims of Alexandra College to an endowment or 
Annual Grant. 


TABLE or S0CCESSES GAINED BY STUDENTS OF ALEXANDRA COLLEGE IN THE EOTAL 
DNIVESSITT. ■ 

Only iho,, nr, taUlatal .lid ytni.nU Mrecthj „d ,ckly prepared far their 

exojmnahon at Alexandra College. 

Junto PeUowBhip. [ B.Se. Degree. I LL.B. Degree. 

Un) ' 


M.A. Degsbes (16). 


Studentships. | 

1 Honour Degrees, j 

Pas- Degrees. 

Moderu LIteratnre. 

Esperimental aeJence. 

1 

1 Modem Literature. 

1 Experimental Science. 



■ 

8 

2(bl 

8 


HoDour Degrees (J6). 


MKOom. 

' Clof^os. ^ 

Math. Science. | 

Esporimental 1 
Science. I 

Hist., PoL Econ., 
and Jni'ispnadeaee. 

Logic, Metiiphysicii 
Hist. Of Ml 

Oiiomistry 
and Biology, 

Pass 

Decrees. 

ZS j 21 

7 

1 

1 “ 

ieeeiTed educat 

S(n) 

G 

1 

1 

SO 


lelved additional instruoHon at the Queen’s College Gaiwov 
' " Hoyal College of Soleiioe. Dublin. 
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ish. j Latin. Greek. I Frenati. I German. , Sla'.hemiilics. j Logic. Italian. • 


White, 

Principal, 

Alexandra 

College. 


FlllST UsiTEESITT ESiiUNATIOS IS AETS, 


Honours. | 

Exhibitions. 

Passes. 

Engliah. j 

Latin, j Greet, j 

Fi'enet. j 

Gercnan. j 

Mathematics. | 

Esporimental 

Physics. 



1 

s, , 

21 1 S i 

J7 j 


i 

8 


193 

MATRICDIiATION. 

Honours. 

Exhibitions, | 

Passes. 

Engtlsli. 

1 Lalin. | Qieek. 

j French. 

j German. 

Mathematics. 

Esperimenfcal 

Physics. 



S3 

{ 31 1 3 

1 OS 

10 

i 

8 

IS 

3ST 


(a) EeeGiTcd adUUtlonal iaetruetion at the Queen's Collese. Galv.ay. 


At present the following students are being prepared at Alexandra College for the Examinations of the 
Sopal University. 

31 . A. Degeee — H on., 1. 

B.A. DEGBiaj — 16. 


Bos 4. Ulod. Lit. 


Hons. Classics. 


Pcs Hath. Science. 


Second Univeebitt ExiinNAXios. 


Hons.EngUeh. uoa.aagee. I 


Fiest Uni'veebitt Examination. 


Hons. Englieb. j Mod.Laoguagea 


maasics. HonaMath. 


Mateiculation. 


EonaMod-Langnasca 1 Hona Latin. Hons. llMliCTnatios. 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT.— REPORTS FROM UNIVERSITY COLLEGES, 1899. 


Admitting Stndenh of both sexes, and receiving Government Grants, 1897-98. 


Colleger Amount of Qmnt 

Mason College, Birmingham, £3,424 0 0 

,, „ From S. & A. Departini?int, 113 0 0 

University College, Bristol, 1,200 0 0 

University College, Dundee, 1,000 0 0 

Yorksliire College, Leeds, 2,200 0 0 

University College, Liverpool, 3,000 0 0 

King’s College, London, 2,200 0 0 

,, ,, (Education Department for Day Training Students) . . . (1,546 5 0) 

University College, London 3,000 0 0 

Owens College, Manchester (li year), 4,375 0 0 

Durham Science College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 2,200 0’ 0 

„ „ „ (H. M. Board of Agriculture), . . 1,000 0 0 

,, ., ,, (H. M, Science and Art Department), . . 646 2 2 

University College, Nottingham, 1,500 0 0 

University College, Sheffield, 1,300 0 0 

,, ,, (Science and Art Department), 506 12 6 

,, ,, (Education Department, Day Training College), . . . 380 0 0 

University College, Aberystwyth 4,000 0 0 

University College, Bangor, 4,000 0 0 

University College, Cardifi, ■ 4,000 0 0 


Statbiibkt XL. 

(XL. 

The Eight 

Hon. the Earl Letter from the Right Hon. the Earl of Dunraven, K.P., C.M.G., P.O. 

of Dunraven, ’ 



10, CONKAUOET-PtACE, HTnE-PAKK, W., 

28th July, 1906. 


• the receipt of your letter of the 25th June, and very hiahlv apnre- 

cia^ the cour^sy of the Royal Commission on Trinity College, Dublin, and the University of D^lin in in 
vitmg me to lay my views before them as to " the place which Trinity College, Dublin, and the Universitv 
of Dublin now hold as organs of the higher education in Ireland, and the steps proper to be taken to in 

crease their usefnlness to the _ country." At the present moment I do not think there are any remark 

I wish to place before the Commission. ^ ^vuiarjcs 


James Dermot Daly, Esq. 


I am, Sir, 

Tout obedient Servant, 

DUNRAVEN. 
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XLI. 

Letter from the Right Hon. Gerald FitzGibhon, LL.D, , P.C., Lord Justice of Appeal in Ireland. 


10, MEnBION-SQTJABB, 

Dublin, July 26, 1906. 

Mn Diita SiE, — I beg to acknowledge, with thanks, 
the kind intimation of your Commissioners that they 
would, be glad to receive any observations or infor- 
mation relative to the subjects of their inquiry which 
I may be able to give them. I do not feel justified 
in volunteering any statement of my own, but if they 
think that the einerience wliich I have had, or the 
intereat which I take, upon the subject of Irish educa- 
tion, will enable me to give them any assistance, I 
shall be happy to answer, to the best of my ability, 
any questions which they may desire to address to me. 

Tou are, no doubt, aware that I served on the 
Commission which was appointed in 1877, upon Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s motion, to report upon the 
Endowed Schools of Ireland, and which, in effect, 
carried down to 187Q the work of the Commission of 
1M5-9. I afterwards served as a Judicial Commis- 
sioner under the Educational Endowments (Ireland) 
Act, 1885, and in that capacity took part in framing 
schemes of statutory force for the management of 
many important institutions concerned with Uni- 
versity Education, or engaged in preparing students 
for the Irish Universities. These included, for 
example, the Royal Schools, the Magee College, 
Londonderry, the Methodist College, Belfast, flie 
Alexandra College, Dublin, Mungrct (5)llege, Limerick, 
and the Schools of the Incorporated Society. “ The 
Catholic University School of M^ioine” was incor- 
porated, and is managed, under a scheme framed by 
that Commission, whidi also took evidence as to the 
conditions and needs of Higher Education, and had 
to consider and deal with some of the topics and diffi- 
culties which will probably come within the scope of 
your Commission. 


At the request of the Commission on Intermediate 
Education, and of the last Commission on University 
Education, I gave evidence which you will find in ihe 
reports of those Commissions, and to which I beg to 
refer you, as indicating the subjects on which I may 
be able to supply information. 

As Chairman of the Trinity CoDege Estates Com- 
nussion, it was my duty to inquire into the condition 
of the landed property of Trinity College, and to 
report specially upon the operation of the Land Pur- 
chase Acts on the College estates and revenues. 

The Committee of the General Synod of the Church 
of Ireland has, I understand, named me as one of 
■ '^^*?«sses in support of the statement 

which will be submitted to your Commission 
on t^alf of_ the Synod, as to the Divinity 
S: Trinity College, and the claims of 

the Church upon the College and University. If 
your Commission desires that I should give evidence 
upon any other subjects, I shall be obliged if you will 
give me an intimation to that eflect. 


Tours faithfully, 

GERALD FITZGIBBON. 


To the Secretary, 

University Commission. 


XLII, 

Letter from Bertram 0. A. Windle, Eso., M.A., M.D., Se.D., r.B.S., President, Queen's OoUege, Cork. 


Dsan Siu, 


Queen’s Colleob, 

Cobs, 

Aupusf 8, 1906. 


In reply to the courteous invitation extended 
to me by the Commission of which you are Secretary, 
to give evidence before them, I have to request that 
I may be heard orally, and I enclose a memorandum 
of the evidence which I should desire to be permitted 
to offer. In making this request, may 1 be allowed 
to point out 

i. That I do not in any way desire to repeat evi- 
dence which was given before the previous *Commis- 


ii. That — as I was appointed to the Presidency 
of Queen’s College, Cork, about two years ago — I had 
no opportunity of expressing my views to the former 
Commission, as my brother Presidents of Belfast and 
Galway had. 


iii. That there are certain points in connection with 
the position of the College of which I am President 
and of its prospects of usefulness which weie not, in 
my opinion, at all fully laid before the former Com- 
mission. These points I should ask to be allowed to 
lay very briefly before the present Commission. 

Should the Commission not feel able to hear me I 
should then ask to be allowed to lay before them a de- 
tailed Memorandum, but I venture to express the 
hope that they will be able to see their way to permit 
me to be heard orally. 


Tours very faithfully, 

Beetrau 0. A. Winkle, 
President, Queen's College, Cork. 


SrATEUsra 

XLI. 

The Right 
Hon. Gerald 
FitzOibbon, 
LL.D., F.O. 


Statbuest 

XLII. 

Bertram C. A. 
Windle, Ksq., 
N.A., n.D., 

BC.S., F.R.B. 
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Memorandum of Evidence of Bertram 0. A. Windle, Esq., M.A., M.D., Se.D., P.R S., President of 
Queen’s College, Cork. 

{licfci ri’d to in Dr. TFiiuZZe’s Idier on page 141). 


I do not propose to ofisr any remarks about the 
domestic matters of Trinity College, Dublin. I 
am a ^aduate of that University in Arts, Medicine, 
and Science, bnt as my connection with it was many 
years ago, I should not ask to offer any remarks as 
to points connected with its internal administration. 

The Commission is, however, called upon to express 
an opinion as to the relation which the University 
of Dublin might bear to the general higher education 
of this country. 

It would seem to be open to tlie Commission to — 

(i) Recommend certain internal alterations in the 
University and suggest otiier settlement of the Uni- 
versity Problem inlreland outside its waDs, or 

(ii) To recommend that a Federal University 
should be set up for Ireland of which Trinity Col- 
lege, a new Dublin College, e^cially intended for 
Catholics, and the Queen’s (Colleges should form 
constituent Colleges, or 

(iii) To recommend that the second Dublin Col- 
lege should form a part of the University of Dub- 
lin, and that a further settlement should be sug- 
gested for the Queen's Colleges. 

I propose to ask to be allowed to ofier my views as 
to the eSect which any one of these solutions would 
have upon the question outside Dublin, and, as will 
be well understooi, with special reference to the future 
of Queen’s College, Cork. 

(i) If the first of the above solutions commended 
itself to the Commission, then it would seem that 
some scheme such as that recommended by the late 
Commission would have to be adopted, since a settle- 
ment_ of the University of Dublin would leave the 
remainder of the problem unsolved. I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that, in my opinion, the settlement 
proposed by the late Commission is, in every way, 
that which is most likely to be followed by good 
results, and I should like to be able to offer some 
reasons for this statement. 

(ii) The second solution would no doubt be a 
settlement of the University question of a sort, but 
in my opinion, of a very bad sort. The history of 
the Victoria University is not a very encouraging 
one for a federal solution. Tet there were many 
more prospects of its success than there would be 
of the success of such a Federal University as that 
now outlined. The Victoria University consisted of 
fairly homoeeneous Colleges; they were all at the 
beginning of their University career, and there was 
a general opinion that their federation was only a 
stage in their development, a feeling which time has 
shown to have been correct. The Colleges in a Fede- 
ral Univereity in Ireland — including Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin — ^would not be homogeneous ; Trinity 
College would consider itself — and with much reason 
— to have been degraded in its position, and there 
would be superabundant opportunity for a most dis- 
astrous amount of friction. Those who are ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of the case are 
well aware that the history of the Victoria Univer- 
sity was not without friction. There would 'te far 
more in an Irish University of the kind now under 


consideration, and one of the objects of a settlement 
should be to minimise all possibility of such fric- 
tion. 

(iii) Should the third solution commend itself to 
the Commission, there would still remain a Univer- 
sity Question in Ireland, for a settlement which 
concerned Dublin alone, though no doubt highly 
necessary and important, would not be a settlement 
whiclt would satisfy the whole country. It is legiti- 
mate to enquire what would then be the lot of the 
other Colleges. In my remarks I confine myself to 
the College with which I am myself connected, and 
ask what would happen to it under such circum- 
stances. 

(a) It might be closed or converted into a Higher 
Teclinical Institution, including a Medical School. 
In the latter case it would be a question as to where 
its students — Medical, Engineering, and Scientific 
— would obtain their degrees. But apart from that, 
I would point out that either solution would be 
a most unfortunate one for Munster and for Cork 
County and City especially, and would be much 
resented by the inliabitauts of that district. In this 
connection I should ask to be allowed to lay before 
the Commission a few facts and observations which 
might well have been laid before the previous Com- 
mission, but were, for some reason or another, not 
made clear to it. 

(b) The Queen’s University might be resuscitated, 
or the Royal University placed on the footing of the 
Queen’s University, and the College at Cork made 
one of its constitnent Colleges. In this case, or 
indeed in any case, some alteration would have to 
be made in the constitution of the College which 
would make it more satisfactory to the authorities 
of the Catholic Church. Without such alteration 
as tile previous Commission very fully lecogniae;!, 
no prospect of real success is open to the College. 
In this connection I should desire to lay before me 
Commission copi« of my Report to His 'Majesty the 
King for the year 1905-6, and to make a very few 
comments on that Report, since I have dealt therein 
very fuUy with the necessity for some re-construc- 
tion of the ColleM. I will only here state that such 
re-construction should take the form of providing 
it with a (Joverniug Body representative of the dis- 
trict in which it is situated, such a Governing Body 
as has been set up for the various Univei-sities re- 
cently created in England. 

(c) The Cork College might he constituted a sepa- 
rate and independent University. Tliis might ulti- 
mately present itself to the Commission as the most 
satisfactory settlement of the difficulty, and, with 
a suitable Governing Body and a more favourable 
position with regard to the authorities of the Catho 
lie Church, there is no reason why such a Univer- 
sity should not be a successful experiment. Many 
of _the_ arguments for the creation of City Univer- 
sities in England would apply here also. But on 
the point as to the greater advantages of (b) or (c) 
I should like to offer my views in person. 

Finally, I should like to express my opinion tliat 

confining of the whole of the country to one system 
of University Education would be a misfortune edu- 
catmnaUy, and a step wholly contrary to the whole 
tendency of education, both in England and elsewhere. 
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Other StatementB Suhmitted to the ConuniBsion, 


XLIII. 


Stotement submitted by Alfred J. Barnes, Est„ L.A.H., oi the Sehoot of Physio in the 
University of Dublin. 


1, Charleniont-street, Dublin, 
July 5Qth, 1906. 

The Secretary, Koyal Coiumission on Trinity College, 
Dublin. 


Sir, 

In response to the invitation issued by the Eoyal 
Commission to any person wishing to bring under 
notice matters relative to the University of Dublin, I 
liereby rcapectfnlly beg to draw attention to the follow- 
ing:— 

A scheme was adopted a few years ago in the School 
of Physic whereby registered medical practitioners of 
five years’ standing are admitted to the single degree 
of M.E. on examination in a limited number of pro- 
fessional subjects (vide the attached cutting from the 
regulations) : — 

[“Registered Pr.actitio3Sers. 

Registered practitioners will he admitted to the De- 
gree of M.B. on the following conditions: — 

1. That their names have been on the Medical 
Register for not less than five years. 

2. That they hold the Degree of B.A. of Dublin, 
Oxford, or Cambridge ; or are qualified to pi-oceed 
to tliat Degree. 

3. That they liave passed the Intermediate Part 
II., the Final Part I., and Medicine, Clinical 
Medicine, and Mental Disease at the Final Part 
II. 

4. Tliey must have passed the Intermediate Part 
II., and the Final Part I., and the necessary Ex- 
aminations for B.A., before being admitted to the 
Final Part II.’’] 


pwvided that they pass in addition all the Arts Ex- 
^mations up to and including that for the Degree of 
B.A. of either Dublin, Oxford, or Cambridge. It is 
re this last point I wish to draw the attention of the 
Commission. Inasmuch as medical men, owincr to the 
busy find irregular nature of tlieir occupation, have 
very little spare time for study, I venture to suggest 
that in the sfiheme under notice tliey are placed at a 
deaded disadvantage in having to read. in. addition 
to technical subjects, a course of Arts which is ob- 
viously useless to them. 

I believe I am right in stating that extremely few 
« «ny, registered medical men have taken advantage 
of the scheme on account of the disability just men- 
tioned. I would, therefore, respectfully suggest that 
the condition of first obtaining the Arts Degree be 
omitted from this otherwise excellent scheme, which, 
as it at present stands, is calculated, as I have pointed 
rfither than encourage post-graduate 


The more a registered medical practitioner is en- 
Muraged to study his professional subjects, without 
being hampered by the simultaneous reading of addi- 
tional useless subjects, the better, of course, for the 
community at large as regards the treatment of disease. 


I am, sir. 

Yours faithfully, 

Alfsed J. Barnes, 

XJcenfj'afc, dpotheearics' Hall 
of Ireland; Liaentiaie Mem- 
ber and Examiner, Pharma- 
ceutical Society of Ireland. 


SlATBUBKI 

XLIII. 

A. J. Barnes, 
Eaq., L.A.E. 


XLIV. 

Letter from. Jolm Butler Burke, Esq., M,A. (Cambridge and Dublin), formerly Lecturer, Mason College, 
BimLingbam ; Berkeley Fellow, Owens College, Manchester. 


STATBMaKT 

XLIV. 

John Sutler 
Burke, Esq., 


Dear Sir, 

lit case the Commissioners may wish to have my 
views on the subject of the proposed changes in Trinity 
College, Dublin, the opinion which I have expressed 
on. this subject will be found in the article wliich I 
contributed to the University Rerietu for September, 

1905. I do not think I have anything to add to 
what I have said then, other than if the scheme therein 
proposed is not acceptable to the Irish Bisliops, the 
only alternative appears to me to be that discussed ^ 
the Bishop of Limerick in the Dullin Review, April, 

1906, of converting the Eoyal University into a Teach- 
ing University, with University College, Dublin, and 
the three Queen’s Colleges as constitumt Colleges, on 
the lines of the old Victoria University of Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Leeds. Such a federal University will, 
I venture to think, constitute a working compromise 


which should prove efBcient and satisfactory to the 
conflicting interests of the various parties in Ireland. 
At least so my acquaintance with tlie subject would 
lead me to suppose. 

Tours very truly, 

John Bctxee Burke. 

11 . A. (Camb. and Dubl.), fonnerly Lecturer, 
Mason College, Birmingham, and Ber- 
keley Fellow, Owens College, Manches- 
ter. 

J. D. Daly, Esq., 

Secretary, 

Royal Commission on Trinity College, Dublin. 
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ILV. 

£«r. H. Etriu, 
D.D. 


Statement Bubmitted by the Rev. Henry Evans, D.D., one of the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland. 


For the purposes of this inquiry it may be assumed 
^at the existing provision for University Education 
in Ireland is not. fully satisfactory to any consider- 
able Mrtion of the population. It is not, as every- 
one "knows, satisfactory to the Roman Catholic 
Church ; it is not to the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
at least in so far as Trinity College Divinity School 
is concerned ; and it is not satisfactory to the non- 
Episoopal Prote^ant Churches. In each and all of 
these communities the reasons for dissatisfaction 
(though in whole or in part severally difiering) are 
substantial, and justly entitled to consideration and 
satisfaction in any scheme of reform of Dublin Uni- 
versity and Trinity College. 

To meet the permanent requirements of Ireland in 
the wisest way Dublin University and Trinity College 
should be so reconstructed and reformed as to con- 
stitute both truly national, and to render their ^u- 
cational provisions available, on equal terms, to the 
entire population. Nothing short of this can be rea- 
sonably expected to settle permanently the question 
of University Education in Ireland. 

Proceeding impartially on the principles of justice 
and equality all round, it is almost an all-ronnd 
necessity that the provision of University Education 
for Roman Catholics should be made within Trinity 
CoU^, as the national College of the national Uni- 
versity. In order to do this Trinity College must be 
enlarged, its curriculum of studies supplemented, 
and in some subjects duplicated. An addition to the 
number of its fellowships will be at once necessary, 
and the status and m^e of promotion among tiie 
Fellows wiU need to be thorouclily reformed. 

The University, as distinct from Trinity College, 
should be reconstructed. An enlarged Senate, with 
members at first directly appointed, would impera- 
tive, _ and the whole relation of the University to 
Trinity College readjusted. 

If required, a Roman Catholic Divinity School 
might 1 m established, to whidi the Professors should 
be appointed on a plan specially arranged to give due 
weight to the authority of the Rmnan Catholic 
Bishops ; or probably by affiliation Maynooth might 
be used as a University Divinity School If the stu- 
dents of_ Maynooth matriculaiM in Trinity Allege 
they, with the Roman Catholic students in the 
Medical School, the 'School of Law, and of Engineer- 
ing, etc., would soon form a strong element in the life 
of the College, and constitute a body of graduates 
whose influence in Convocation, and constitutionally 
on the Senate, would, ere long, become greatly felt. 

Assuming that reforms and collateral arrangements 
were discre^y undertalsen on the line e indicated, it 
is not easy to see any sufficient reason why Roman 
Catholic students may not matriculate in Trinity 
College, Dublin, and avail themselvee of its educa- 
tional, social, and historic advantages in the same 
way as all others. Analogies and experiences, even in 
Ireland, amply warrant the propriety of so doing. 
Roman Catholic pupils attend national schools in 
common with those of oUiex denominations. In these 
schools they mingle freely with other pupils. They 
have the same teachers, the same curriculum, the 
same books, the same “ atmosphere,” and one does not 
hear it ever alleged that they have sustained injury 
of any kind by so doing. If co-education of 
younger pupils of diJierent religiouB denominations 
is practicable in a naticmal school, why may 
not older students, who have maturer minds, asso- 
ciato in a national Oolite, as the younger do in the 
national school ? And why may rt not be done, in 
the one case as in the other, with mutual respect, 
mutual goodwill, and equal safety 1 


The relations of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
to the existing Divinity School of Trinity College, 
as is well known, are now felt to be unsatis- 
factory. If they remain as hitherto the future 
is more likely to increase than lessen the dis- 
satisfaction. Under changed conditions the bishops 
might not have any effective influence in the 
appointment of theological professors, nor any guaran- 
tee that candidates for the ministry in the Church 
would be suitably prepared for their ministerial and 
p^toral duties. In this matter all that is necessany 
might be secured by the appointment of a special 
Theological Faculty. 

A separate Theological Faculty should be constituted 
for the Methodist Church. This Faculty should or- 
ganise courses of study iu Divinity, and lecture in the 
same the theological students of its own persuasion. 
It should also have the religious oversight of all 
Methodist graduates and undergraduates studying at 
Trinity College, and, in addition, should have power, 
under specific regulations, to admit and examine for 
the Divinity Testimonium and Degrees in Divinity 
theological students who have been instructed in an 
approved Divinity course at a Theological College 
under the management of the Methodist Church. All 
professors, assistant professors, and other persons 
acting in connection with this Faculty should be an- 
nually nominated by the Slethodist Conference, and 
anyone not receiving such nomination should there- 
upon cease to act in connection with this Facul'^. 

A similar Theological Faculty should be constituted 
for the Presbyterian Church, with similar powers and 
provisions. 

Each of the above-mentioned Faculties should have 
power to receive in trust gifts and benefactions for 
scholarships in Divinity, &c., subject to specific regula- 
tions. 


As a practical step in the process of fruitful in- 
quiry respecting the place which Trinity College and 
Dublin University hold as-oxgans of higher education, 
an inspection of, at least, representative Higher Schools 
should be conducted under the authority of the Royal 
Commission, by sound judging, unbiassed persons, 
who have lengthened experience in connection with 
education generally in this country, and the results re- 
ported to -the Cfemmissiom 

Touching the steps proper to be taken to increase 
the usefulness of Trinity College and the University 
of Dublin, it may be said that study of modern 
science and modem languages much ne^s encourage- 
ment — the former in the interest of homo industries, 
and the latter as essential to the development of in- 
ternational commerce. A School of Industry and Com- 
merce in Trinity College would be of the greatest bene- 
fit to Ireland and the Ihnpire. 

What relations may advantageously subsist between 
Dublin University and the Higher Schools of the 
oo^try must largely depend on the extent to which 
reform of the Universi^ and Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, conciliates and satisfies the religious and educa 
tional requirements of all classes of the community 
If these are met in the spirit of even justice and 
equality all round animosities will be assuaged, con- 
fidence will be_ established, and among the ^ecte will 
^ the founding of scholarships in representative 
Schools on conditions which will link them to Trinitv 
College, to the advantage of both School and 
College, and to the welfare of the country at large. 


IQth August, 1906. 


Hbnst Evans, 
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XL VI. 

statement sul)niitted by Miss Margaret MacKillip, Head Mistress of Victoria High School, 
Londonderry. 


SxXTEMEMt 

XLTI. 

Mi-sM~ 
MEcEillip. ' 


I venture, on behalf of women students in Ire- 
land, to make a statement to the Koyal Commission 
on Trinity College and the University of Dublin, as 
I see by the public papers that statements are invited. 

I have been engaged in teaching since 1877, and 
have fortunately ^n able to get valuable scholar- 
ships for I/ondonderry University women stndents, 
founded by certain London city companies that have 
had land^ inteiests in the County of Derry for 
centuries. 

We have scholarships tenable in connection with 
the Royal University, and as teaching can be got in 
Magee College to enable a student to hold them, they 
have proved very useful, but they fall short of what is 
desirable owing to the fact that there is no hall of 
residence at present in Ireland for women students 
connected with the Royal University and yet free 
from Secondary teaching. 

On the other hand we have valuable scholarships 
tenable at Girton College, Cambridge, and students 
who have won these scholarsliips have in many in- 
stances done brilliantly, and have fully acknowledged 
the great benefits arising not alone from the teaching 
but from the influences and surroundings of College 
life so ideally carried out. But Girton and Newn- 
liam, perfect as they are, fall short of what is 
desirable, inasmuch as tlie University of Cambridge 


does not confer this actual degree. This is a very 
serious drawback to women preparing fur a professions 
life. This was proved by the eagerness with which so 
many women have come forward to claim the Ad 
Eundem Degree in Dublin University. 

The opening of Dublin University to women was a 
matter of great rejoicing to all who are seriously in- 
terested in the educational progress of women, but I 
humbly beg the Coniraission to consider the fact that 
the University can never be of supreme usefulness and 
importance to women until provision is made by the 
governing body for a hall of residence for women, 
with a similar government to that provided for men 
students, and, of course, entirely disconnected from 
any work of Secondary teaching. 

Such halls have been proved to be very useful in 
connection with tlie Welsh Universities, Liverpool, 
and others, but so many prefer the degree of the 
older University that such a hall in Dublin ought to 
attract other than Irish women, who appreciate the 
College life as well as the degree itself. 

We hope, therefore, that the University of Dublin 
win, at no distant date, have such arrangements for 
the residential life of her women students as will do 
honour to her ancient traditions, and also show the 
world that in Ireland is to be found the ideal 
University for women. 


Statement submitted by J. C. M'Walter, Bsg., M.A., M.D. 


Royal University graduates are placed in a position 
of great disadvantage if they wish to pursue research 
woA or advanced studies at Trinity Collie. Should 
they desire to graduate in Dublin University they, are 
allowed no privilege whatsoever, except that of the 
entrance examination, and they must go through the 
entire of the ordinary curriculum, which makes re- 
search work impossible during three or four years. 

In Oxford or Cambridge Universities, on the otlier 
hand, a graduate of the R.U.I. can enter as an ad- 
vanced or research student. He is not subjected to the 
ordinary discipline or regulations, and has simply to 
satisfy the authorities that he can pursue with profit 
a special line of research work or advanced study. The 
professor under whom he studies certifies to his pro- 
gress at the end of the first year, and at the end of the 
second year he is qualified to obtain the degree of 
B.A. or B.Sc. 

Similar regulations now prevail at Birmingham 
University, and at London University graduates of 
the Royal (or other chartered University) can proceed 
to the higher degrees of M.A., D.Ph., LL.D., etc., 
without passing any intermediate examinations, pro- 
vided that they shall have studied for two years in 
a college of the University in London. 

If any research work is to be done at the laboratories 
of Trinity College, it is necessary that at least the 
same facilities shall be given for post graduate work 
as are given at Oxford and Cambridge. Provision 
must be made whereby graduates of the Royal or 
other University should become eligible for the degree 
of B Sa after working in the laboratory for two years, 
to the satisfaction of the professor, at chemistry, 
physics, physiology, or the Uke. The fees should, of 
course, be reasonable, or the privileges would become 
nugatory and worthless. 

It would also be desirable to grant the degree of 
D.Sc* in Public Health, as is now done at the Edin- 
burgh and Birmingham Universities. Various im- 
portant problems in physics, chemistry, meteorology, 
pathology, etc., have a direct and practical bearing 


ou preventive medicine, but qualified medical practi- 
tioners will not devote their time to elucidating them 
unless there is a prcs 3 )ect of procuring a valuable de- 
gree. Such a degree should be open, not merely to 
graduates of Dublin University, as the present dip- 
loma in Public Health is, but to graduates of any 
University who are otherwise qualified. 

In themedicalfacultyof T.C.D., until recently, per- 
sons on the Medical Register were admitted to an oral 
examination for the degree of M.B., but lately the 
privilege has been so modified as to be practically 
worthless, because the practitioner has practically to 
go through the whole course of his medical studies 
again. _ It is desirable that duly qualified - rng HiPiiT 
practitioners should be encouraged in post graduate 
study, by having a degree open for them, but they can- 
not do post graduate work if they are compelled to 
go through an under-graduate course again. 

In the School of Law many graduates of the Royal 
University take out lectures preparatory to the Bar, 
but under existing conditions they cannot enter for 
the LL.B. examination of T.C.D. It is obvious that 
they ought tn be allowed to enter for this degree, and 
that facilities for so doing would encourage tiiem in 
the closer study of law. 

There is still another direction in which research 
work could be easily encouraged. The Scotch Uni- 
versities have lately devised a scheme wherel^ phar- 
maceutical chemists can obtain the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in pharmacology. If a d^ree were obtain- 
able under similar conditions by chemists who should 
pursue research work in pharmacology in the Trinity 
CoU^e laboratories, an immense impetus would be 
given to an important study greatly neglected in Ire- 
land. 

J. C. 11‘Waltxb, 

if. A., Royal University; M.D., University 
of Brussels, etc., 

19 North Earl Street, Dublin. 


SXATEMEICT 

jXLVII. 

J.C.M'Waltoi 
F.sq.jM.A., M.D, 
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XLVIII. 

J. H. Moore, 
Eiq. 


Statement witli reference to tlie Library of Trinity College, Dublin, submitted by J. H. Moore, Esa- 


To tile Members of the Royal Commission. 
Gentlzmes, 

1 write to suggest the many educational and 
financial benefits Trinity College and higher educa- 
tion in Ireland would derive from the transference 
of the copyright to the National Library. 

Trinity College, as many know, has a right to re- 
ceive a free copy of every book published in the United 
Kingdom. This involves expense in cataloguing, 
maintenance of a libr^ staff, etc., and as the Uni- 
versity is not rich, little money is left for the pur- 
chase of necessary high-class foreign books. In my 
own subject, classical archceology, whicli is usually 
considered with special favour by University libraries, 
I found that permission to read at Trinity College 
was worthless, owing to the lack of leading German 
works on the shelves ; and I am told the same defi- 
ciency is seen in other subjects. The National 
Library, which is supposed to be much more tlian 
a popular library, receives £1,000 a year for ^e 
purchase of books, nearly all of which is expended 
on works that cannot be in continuous use at Trinity. 
Were the two libraries combined this unhappy dupli- 
cation would be avoided and the funds of the 
National Library would be available for the purchase 
of American, foreign and "rare” books. This would 
benefit the Fellows, Graduates, and all engaged in 
original study and research even more than any one 
else, as the books that would then be bought more 
largely than is now possible are such costly ones us 
constitute a great tax on private incomes to possess and 
are only occasionally required when purchased. 

Quite £50,000 was recently lost to Trinity College 
owing to tile jealous holding of this useless possession. 
A large block of buildings had to be erected, pre- 
cisely similar in form and near to the library build- 
ings, that the latter could have been converted to sup- 
ply. Owing to the somewhat crippled state of the 
College finances this was a greater loss than it would 
be to any other University in the kingdom, and 
when the usefulness of the College requires more 
buildings, which are already talked of, the same 
thing will happen again. It may be urged that tlie 
library buildings or like buildings would be necessary 
for the storage of books under one administration or 
another. The government would, no doubt, be willing 
to come_ to the rescue of its own library, so as to 
enable it to deal with necessary extensions. The 
burden of paying the salaries of its library staff would 
also he removed from the College. 


The National Library, being within two hundred 
yards of Trinity College, no hardship would result 
from students having to read there, and it would be 
better that they had one library in whiclr they could 
obtain the books they require than two, whose funds 
are wasted in commonplace. I cannot speak in too 
high praise of the court^ or efficiency of the Univer- 
sity Library staff. The cataloguing appeared excellent so 
far as there was any opportunity for exercising it. 
As the staff of the National LiSrary is admittedly 
small and would be quite unable to deal with any 
extended scheme of usefulness that might be imposed 
on the Library, the existing staff of the University 
Library would, I presume, be taken over in any 
scheme of unification that might be approved of. Tlie 
University building might for a while be lent or 
leased, though as long as the Library was conducted 
in two separate establishments inconvenience would 
necessarily be caused to readers, who would be unable 
to have on their desks the volumes in either they 
required at the same time. It cannot be made too 
clear that it is to the Fellows of Trinity, Graduates, 
and others engaged in higher studies and original 
research that a library having ample purchasing 
funds would be most useful. And as tlie National 
Library is now in large part directed by Fellows and 
membmrs of Trinity I do not think the old-time jealousy 
against “giving up anything that is ours,” which was 
chiefly the cause of the copyright not being given to the 
National Library at tbe time of its foundation, 
should be as potent a support to inefficiency as it 
proved fifteen or twenty years ago. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient ••iervant, 

J. H. Moore. 


72, Sterndale Road, 

West Kensington Park, 

London, W. 

July 30f/i, 1906. 
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STATBMBrr 

XLIX. 


Eiodon. B. 
Stoney, Esq., 



14, Elgin Bead, Dublin, 

July 28th, 1903. 

To ths Secretaiy of the Boyal Commission on Trinity 
College and the University of Dublin. 

Sir, 

In accordance tvilli notices in tlie public Press, 
I be« respectfully to submit for the consideration of 
the Boyal Commission on 'Trinity College, Dublin, and 
the University of Dublin the following proposals for 
steps proper to be taken to increase their usefulness 
as organs of the higlier education in Ireland. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Tour obedient servant, 

Bindon B. SrONET. 


PBOPOSALS. 

Trinity College, Dublin, and the University of Dub- 
lin are sometimes linked togetlier as if they formed on© 
corporation. In the following proposals they are 
treated as separate corporations. 

Trinity College, Dublin, though much more liberal 
in its constitution since the University of Dublin Test 
Act, 1873, has not yet fulfilled its proper role of being 
an unsectarian college, perfectly free from all denomi- 
national influence ; for so long as the Divinity School 
remains within its walls, it is idle to assert that 
Trinity College has not, in the eyes of many Boman 
Catholic parents at all events, a Protestant or quasi- 
Protestant atmosphere. This partial treatment is not 
only illogical, but it is unfair to independent Eom'an 
Catholic la 3 Tnen, as well as members of other denomi- 
nations, and it is expedient to render Trinity College 
free from denominational influence of any kind by dis- 
sociating the Divinity School from the college and letting 
it pass under the control of the Church of Ireland, 
much in the same way as the Divinity Schools of other 
denominations in Ireland are xmder the control of their 
respective churches. The Church of Ireland will not 
suffer, but the broad liberal principle will be en- 
forced, namely, that public mon^ shall not be spent 
on denominational education, and Trinity College will 
then be free from the sectarian colour that appertains 
to its teaching so long as anj denomination has its 
special Divinity School within its walls. It ia perhaps 
well to recall the fact that, in November, 1903, the 
Provost and Senior Fellows of Trinity College, Dublin, 
passed the following resolutions : — 

“That the Registrar be directed to write to 'Car- 
dinal Logue, and inform him that the Provost and 
Senior Fellows of Trinity College, Dublin, are willing 
to provide religious teaching for the Boman Catholic 
students by members of their own Church on terms 
precisely similar to those on which religious teaching 
is now given to Church of Ireland and Presbyterian 
students, and to ask for his Eminence's sanction for 
this arrangement, the teachers to be nominated either 
by himself or by the Boman Catholic Archbishop of 
Dublin from persons whose names, as in the case of 
the Presbyterian Church, have been submitted to and 
approved of by the Board.” 

“The Provost and Senior Fellows are willing to 
consent to the erection of a Boman Catholic Chapel 


wit!^ the precincts of the college, if sufficient funds 
for its erection are supplied.” 

‘‘The Provost and Senior Fellows are further 
willing to grant professional privileges to Divinity 
students of the Boman Catholic Church (who are 
students in arts in Trinity 'College) on conditions 
similar to those granted to Divinity students of 
the Church of Ireland.” 

“That the Registrar be directed to write to the 
Moderator of the General Assembly of the Presbj- 
teri^ Church informing him that the Provost aTiH 
Senior Fellows of Trinity College are willing to grant 
to Presbyterian students all the privileges at present 
rajoyed by members of the Church of Ireland— that 
is to say, not only religious instruction by clergy of 
their own Church, bub also a Divinity School, and 
a Chapel inside Trinity College— if the members of 
the Presbyterian Church in Ireland desire to estab- 
lish such institutions, and be willing to supply the 
necessary funds.” 

“ That pending the introduction at any time of a 
Divinity School for the Presbyterian Church into the 
University of Trinity College, the board will extend 
to Dmnity students of the Presbyterian Church the 
same professional privileges in arts as are at present 
enjoyed by Divinity students of the Church of Ire- 
land.” 

On November 17th, 1903, Cardinal Logue acknow- 
ledged the receipt of the Eegistrar’s letter, and added 
that he could be “no party to the arrangement pro- 
posed therein-.” 

Eegistraris letter to the Moderator came 
subsequently under the consideration of the Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 

Church on Higher Education, when it was resolved: 

“ That in regard to the permission oSered by the 
Board to members of the Pi-esbyterian Church to 
establish a Divinity School and Chapel inside Trinity 
College, which, it may be noted, does not include any 
proposal for incorporation, the Committee regret that 
they cannot recommend the acceptance by the General 
^embly of this offer. The Presbyterian Church is 
m possession of sufficient equipment for ministerial 
training in her Theological Colleges in Belfast and 
Londonderry, and to found an additional College in 
Dublin mi^t well be a needless as well as a difficult 
and expensive undertaking. Further, it is the 
opinion of the Committee that the equal treatment 
which the Board has in view would be attained most 
satisfactorily, not by inviting the other Churches to 
establish new, unnecessary, and antagonistic Schools 
of Theology^ within Trinity College, Imt by removing 
the Theological School already in existence there, and 
in this way vindicating the non-sectarian character of 
the College. Further, it seems to the Committee that 
if such a policy, which is in line with a great deal of 
the later history of Trinity CoUege, were carried out, 
the religious oversight of the Students ought to 1^ 
entrusted to Deans of Residences appointed by the 
different Churches.” 

These replies of the Roman Catholic and Presby- 
terian Churches to the Board’s offer are very instruc- 
tive, and it is specially to ^ observed that the Presby- 
terian Church considered that the equal treatment of 
all denominations would be attained most satisfac- 
torily by removing the Theological School already in 
Trinity College, so as to vindicate its non-sectarian 
character; but, in order to meet the views of rigid 
T 2 
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Roman Catholic pareuts, it may perhaps be desirable 
to create a new Chair of Philosophy, the Professor 
being a Roman Catholic who has tiie confidence of his 
fellow laymen, and who shall instruct such Roman 
Catliolic Students as jnay desire to attend his lectures 
in their own lines of thought. 

The uest important matter is to strengthen the 
Board_ of Trinity College and bring its constitution 
more in conformity with modern ideas without, how- 
erer, introducing such drastic or un-academic changes 
as would result from nominating outside members, 
mainly for their religious opinions. This, indeed, 
would be totally alien to a spirit of freedom and true 
liberality, but the efiieiency and progressive character 
of the Board would be greatly strengthened by allowing 
the junior Fellows and the Professors to be repre- 
sented on the Board by two or perhaps three members 
of each class, elected by each class separately, not for 
their seniority or deep learning in any particular 
branch of tnowlcdge, but rather for their practical 
sagacity and because they had the confidence of their 
fellows. This would give the Board wider interests 
and fresher types of thought, such as younger men 
may be supposed to entertain as compared with those 
of more advanced age and less elastic ideas, and it 
would not interfere with the ancient dignity or autlio- 
rity of the Board as the Representative of Academic 
modes of government. Further, it would probably 
add to the Board men of varied religious denomina- 
tions sooner than under the existing system, which 
appoints Senior Fellows merely by seniority. If these 
reforms were carried out in Trinity College, Dublin, 
they would go far to enlarge its scope and bring it up 
to date — ^bwadening its base so as to satisfy inde- 
pendent thinkers of all denominations, each of which 
would have imposed on it the duty which properly 
appertains to it, namely, to afiord the students of its 
own denomination that form of Catechical instruction 
and Religious worshio which their respective Churches 
may desire. 


As regards the University of Dublin, anything that 
would make it the national University of Ireland 
would evidently be desirable, for it has the prestige 
that appertains to a time-honoured and glorious past, 
and the population of Ireland, which is less than that 
of London, seems too small to support several Univer- 
sities, tlie influence of each of which separately would 
evidently be much weaker than that of an enlarged 
national University, Moreover, the Landed Gentry 
are fast disappearing, aud a continuous supply of 
students from this class cannot be depended on. Con- 
sequently it becomes necessary to seek fresh sources 
from the Professional, the Agricultural, and the Com- 
mercial classes throughout the Country, while yet 
maintaining the broad principle that University 
honors and degrees should be free to all, open to all, 
and that no public money should be granted for sec- 
tarian objects in connection with the higher education, 
in Ireland. To attain this object more completely, 
I propose to affiliate the Queen’s Colleges of Belfast, 
Cork, and Galway, as well as Trinity College, Dublin, 
to the University of Dublin. Thus tliere would be 
four CoIl<^es instead of one attached to the enlarged 
University, and, in place of dwindling, its roll of 
graduates would become greatly extended, giving the 
enlarged Univei-sity a much wider constituency with 
broader sympathies and, what is extremely important, 
a greater and more stable influence in the State in 
consequence of the great numbers of its gradtiates, 
whose honor, _ whose _ sympathies, and whose interests 
will be associated witli the time-honoured University 
of Dublin, and that in an age when numbers and votes 
are generally necessary for stability, power, and 
success. It may be objected that this proposal 
involves some modification of the present regulations 
for Divinity degrees, but this does not seem insuper- 
able, and it is to be observed that within recent years 
several non-episcopalian ministers liave taken Divinity 
degrees in the University of Dublin. 

Bi.vdon B. Stonev. 


L. 


Statsmest 

L. 

l^ucaCiOQ 

Reform 

AssociatioD, 

Belfaa'. 


Statement submitted by the Education Reform Association. Belfast.* 


Tlie recommmendation of the Royal University 
Commission to the effect that the Royal Universi^ 
should become a Tecching University, taken in con- 
nection with a recent utterance of the Provost of 
Trinity, suggests that one object in view when the 
present Commission was appointed was the converting 
of Dublin University also into a Teaching University. 

■Whether or not this be so, the Commission should 
carefully consider the needs of tliis country before 
they make any suggestion leading in that direction. 

Ireland is an agricultural, and in some districts a 
manufacturing, country, and the encouragement of 
^ience in University education is of the most vital 
importance. But whether from want of means or 
from an unwiUingness or inability to devote the 
necessary time to a continuous course of College 
stedy, the youth of the country, except thoee who are 
about to enter one of the professions, will not go to 
College. 

This was recognised in 1879, and the demand for 
the destruction of Queen’s University was laigely 
based on, the fact that Ireland was a pc«r country, 
aM required an Examining rather than a Teaching 
University. So far as a Degree in Arts is concemM 
it might not be of much consequence if it were granted 
only to those who attend College on their way to the 
professions, as there are few others who seek it. With 
a Degree m Science it is different, for with ade- 
quate facilities and encouragement given by an Ex- 
amining University there would be a very large 
number who would seek such a d^ree. 


Whether the arguments in favour of conferring 
Arts degrees to College youths ate well or ill founded 
is of no consequence. A Science degree is, or ought to 
be, taken merely as a certificate of a certain standard 
of knowledge in certain subjects. It is, therefore, sug- 
gested that the greater the encouragement given to 
the study of science the greater the benefit which will 
be conferred on Ireland. 

But if due encouragement be given it must be 
through Dublin University, and by a liberal equip- 
ment and endowment for Trinity College. There 
seems to be an urgent need for this, and lor the fol- 
lowing reasons: — 

All other educational boards are whoUy controlled 
by the Churches, as the members are appointed for 
life by the Crown in pursuance of Church nominaticn. 
Education in science has been destroyed ^ the Boards 
of Primary and Intermediate education. At a recent 
investigation the Rev. Thomas Finlay, b.j., stated 
that under the Intermediate Education Act provision 
was not made for education in science. That state- 
ment was contrary to the fact. Provision was made : 
but the Board prevented the education by allowing 
relatively very low results fees to teachers in the 
science subjects. The deliberate destruction of educa- 
tion in science subjects by the National Board is a 
matter of common knowledge. Even the teaching of 
geography has been ruined. The teadiing is so ar- 
ranged that only the gec^aphy of Ireland has been 


s wtabllrhed in Febraarv, K03. 


a meeting under the pres'denev ot Sir 


r. i J. GleBdlnning. jp., 


tr wrfi 1 campieie popmar control ot education in Ireland.” The obiects of th« Association are stated fn 
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learned br the children at the age at which the 
Majority leave school. The great centres of industry 
'aixd trade and the seats of the world’s densest and 
TOost thriving populations are as little considered as 
if they belonged to another planet. It is of urgent 
importance that Dublin University should have some 
control in regulating studies in primary schools, and 
that a Chair or Chairs to promote the soienti£c teach- 
ing of geography should be provided at Trinity 
OoUege. 


I>ublin University and Trinity College have them- 
solves discouraged education in science, and, whether 
. a change in their gov'emment, or by increased en- 
dowment, science should be raised to its proper posi- 
tion. The Commissioners are recommended to ascer- 
tain the ertent to which science has been disconraged 
by referring to the sizarships, scholarships, studait- 
ships, and estra prizes. Even in tlie case of scholar- 
ships science does not get one-third, although science 
means only logic in addition to pure and mixed mathe- 
matics. The sciences have no true recognition outside 
the medical profession. 

In addition to ascertaining the proportion of the 
endowments devoted to science, t£e Commissioners 
should ascertain the proportion to which the Theologi- 
cal School is entitled, not only of the public, but of 
the private endowments, and the proportion it actually 
enjoys. It is pointed oat that Dublin University was 
not denominational until after it liad been violently 
dealt with, in the reign of Charles II. ; and a definite 
statement from the Commission as to the regulations 
by which it was then denominationalised would be of 
much importance. AU the ©Sorts of the last forty 
years, whether within or without the College, have 
not made it as undenominational as it was in theieien 
of Charles I. There has been great reticence on the 
part of University and College on all matters reiating 
to endowments, and additional reason for giving full 
information to the public is furnished by the fact that 
prior to 1850 the greater part of the endowments had 
disappeared through the Fellows pocketing fines paid 
on the granting of leases at low rents. 


A healthy future for_ education in Ireland seems 
now to depend on Dublin University, which has not 
hitherto endeavoured to become a National Univetsi^. 
And if it is to fill its position adequately it will 
require laigely increased endowments. But if endow- 
ments are to bear legitimate fruit it is essential that 


the Liuversity and College should be better governed „ 

than at present. They can never secure their rightful j 
position as factors in Irish progress and prosperity 
Willie any cl«ioal domination exists, or if, in pur- Education 
suan^ of this investigation, the appointment of any Refonn 
conaiMrable proportion of the governing body be As-wcUtioo, 
^ted in the Crown. Outside Dublin University and Belfast, 
^inity College no layman has any voice whatever in 
the <»ntrol of education in Ireland, unless as a Church 
nommee._ . The exception in the case of Royal Uni- 
in which Convocation elects one-sixth while 
the Churches choose five-sixths of the Senate is more 
apparent than real. 


Recent developments in Ireland and the circum- 
stances immediately antecedent to the appointment of 
this Commission suggest that the Commission may be 
^ked to recommend a further provision for the teach- 
ing of Irish, which is already encouraged at Trinity 
College. It^ has now been arranged that English- 
spe^ing Irish children in primary schools shall learn 
Irish as a new language, and that they shall then 
learn English through the medium of ^rish. Even 
assuming _ that Irish is a pure form of the Gaelic 
language instead of the highly corrupted form which it 
IS, the. absurdity of the proposition is its most harm- 
less feature. Irish has probably less than 30,000 words, 
or one-fifth of the number in English. It is destitute 
of abstract and general terms, and is of no value 
whatever in furnishing mental equipment to the youth 
of Ireland, whose education has been confined to the 
J^tionai schools. On the contrary, its cultivation 
will deprive them of the only equipment which a 
corrupt system has now left them — a knowledge of the 
English language. Dublin University and Trinity 
College should have no additional endowments to be 
spent on encouraging a study of Irish, but, on the 
contrary, the Conunission should ascertain what por- 
tion of the existing public endowments are so ex- 
pended, and then consider whether any expenditure 
should be made in teaching, and in encouraging 
young people to study, a highly corrupted form of a 
language which, even in a pure form, has ceased to 
be of any service to the world 


On behalf of tlie Asscciaticn, 

John F. Hasbzs, 

President. 


LI, 

Resolution adopted by the County of Galway (Joint) Technical Instruction Committee. 

County of Galw4y Technical Ixstbucitos Coumutee. 

(Galway County CoonciL) 


SlAIBHENI 

LT. 

Co. Galway 

(JoiaO 

Tecboica 

Instruction 

Committee. 


Secretary’s Office, 

Courthouse, 


Galway, Avgiisi 23rd, 1906. 

I ani dieted by the County of Galway (Joint) 
Technical Instractxon Committee to forward to you 


the accompanying copy of 
them at their Meeting held 


you 

Resolution passed by 
the 10th instant. 


Your obedient Servant, 

W. G. Fogabty, 

The Secretary, Secretary. 

Trinity College Inquiry Commission, 

Dublin. 


Resolved: — 

“That in view of xccent discussions on the Irish 
University Question, the Committee for Technical 
Instruction for the county of Galway desire to affirm 
the right of the Catholics of Ireland to the establish- 
ment of a separate College for the proper cultivation 
of Irish National and Religious ideals, and to put 
on record their conviction that a share in Trinity 
College, however modified in its constitution, is 
whollv inad^uate to satisfy the manifest right of 
the great majority of the Irish nation .” — Passed 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF PERSONS AND BODIES FROM WHOM THE STATEMENTS 
INCLUDED IN THE APPENDIX WERE RECEIVED. 



DaBcription or Address. 

Statement. 


Abbott, Eev. T. K., 

Senior Fellow, Senior Prootor 

Joint Statement I. 

22 

Alexaxdek, T., 

Professor of Civil Engineering 

Joint Statements I. & III. 

22, 23 

Aiton, E. H., M.A. 

Junior Fellow .... 

Joint Statements I. k III. 

22, 23 

Ball. Sir Charles . 

Regius Professor of Surgery 

Joint Statements H-, HI., 

23. 27 

BiELOW, Rev. J. W.. M.A. . 
BinNsa. A. J., L.A.H. 

Vice-Provost .... 

Licentiate, Member, and Examiner, Phar- 
maceutical Society of Ireland 

Joint Statement I. ; State- 
ment V’lII. 

Statement XLIIl. 

22, 38 
143 

Bastablb, C. F., LL.D. 

Professor of Political Economy and of 
Jurisprudence and International Law . 

Joint Statements I., IV., V. 
Statement IX. 

22, 25,27, 
40 

Bbare, j, I., M.A. 

Junior Fellow ; Regius Professor of Greek 

JointStatementsII., III. . 

23 

Bbnnext, E. H., M.D. 

Professor of Surgery 

Joint Statement I. 

22 

Bbbsakt>, Very Rev. J. H., D.D. . 

Dsan of St. Patriok’a ; Archbishop King’s 
Lectxirer in Divinity. 

Joint Statement I. ; 
Statement X. 

22, 

42 

Bsaav, Rev. T. S., D.D. . 

Assistant Divinity Lecturer . , 

Joint Statement I. 

22 

Be\vi.ey, H. T., M.D. 

lecturer in Medical Jurisprudence 

Joint Statement I. 

22 

Bubke, j. Botleb, M.A. . 

Berkeley Fellow, Owens College, Man- 
chester .... 

Statement XLIV. {Ldlcr ) . 

143 

Btonsidb. W. S., M.A.. Sc.D. 

Junior Fellow ; Erasmus Smith’s Professor 
oi Mathematics 

Joint Statement I. 

22 

Cahlbton, Rov. j. G-, D.D. 

Assistant Divinity Lecturer 

Joint Statement I. 

22 

Cabboll, Anthoby 

Solicitor .... 

Statement XXXI. (Leiier) 

117 

Cabboli., Joseph J. 

£24, Lower Fitiwilliam Street, Dublin 

Statement XXXI. (Xeffer) 

116 

Casboll, Rkdmond P. 

Barristei-at-Law .... 

Statement XXXI. (leffcr) 

116 

Catholic Abchbiseops and Bishops, 
Standing Conunittec of 

— . 

Statement XXV. . 

80 

Cathouc Gbadtjates and Undbb- 
ORADDATES ASSOCIATION 

— 

Statement XXXIV. 

119 

Catholic Laymen’s Comhitteb, Eon. 
Secretaries of 

— 

Statement XXX. ; State- 
ment XXXII. {Later) 

110 

117 

Catholic Latmbn, Cobh, Com- 
mittee of. 

— 

Statement XXXni. 

118 

Chtoch Off Ibeland, General Synod 
of 

— 

Statement XXVI. 

82 

Qhcrcr of Ireland, Representative 
Body of. 

— 

Statement XXVH. 

106 

CCLVERWELL, E. P., M.A. . 

Junior Fellow ; Professor of Education ; 
Registrar, School of Education 

Joint Statements 11., HI., 
V. : Statement XI. ; 

Statement YXTTT (a* 
Segiarar) 

2S, 27, 
44 
78 

Delany, Very Rev. W., S.J., LL.D. 

President, University College, Dublin 

Statement XXXV. 

121 

Dixon, A. P., M.B.. Sc.D. 

Professor of Anatomy and Chirurgery 

Joint Statements I., rV., V.. 
VT.. VH. 

22, 26, 27, 
81,35 

Dixon. H. H., Sc.D. 
Do-wden, E., LLD, Liit.D. 

Professor of Botany , . . 

Profess or * of English Literature, and 
Erasmus Smith’s Professor of Oratory . 

Joint Statements I., IV., V., 
VI., ’vn. 

J oint Statements I. , IV. , V. 

22, 26. 27, 
31,35 

22, 25, 27 
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Statement. 

! Page, 

Dvneaten, The Rt. Hon. The Eabl 
of, K.P., C.M.Q. 

Adare Manor, Limerick . 

Statement 3X. {Letter) . 

140 

Education Reform Association 
Belfast. 

— 

Statement L. 

148 

Evans, Rot. H., D.D. 

One of tbe Commissionets of National 
Education in Ireland . 

Statement SLV 

144 

Exbam, G. a., MA. 

Junior Fellow .... 

Joint Statements 11. & HI. 

2S 

Einlay, Rev. P., S.J. 

President, Milltown Park College, Dublin . 

Statement SXXVl. 

123 

Finny, J. M., M.D. 

King’s Professor of Practice of Medicine . 

Joint Statement I. 

22 

FitzGibbon, The Right Hon. 
Gerald, P.C., LL.D. 

Lord Justice of Appeal in Ireland 

Statement ELI. {Letter) 

141 

Fbaser, J., il.A. . 

Junior Fellow .... 

Joint Statements L, HI. . 

22, 23 

Fry, M. W. J., M.A. 

Junior Fellow 

Joint Statement H. 

23 

Galway Codsty Council, Joint 
Teclinical Instruction Committee of. 

1 

Statement LI. . . ' 

149 

Goliqeeb, W a., M.A. 

Junior Fellow ; Professor of Andent 
History .... 

Joint Statements II-, HI. . 

23 

Grah.aoi, Rev. C. I.. B.D. 

Aaeistant Divinity Lecturer 

Joint Statement I. 

22 

Gray, Rev T. T., M.A. 

Senior Fellow ; Senior Dean and Catechist 

Joint Statement I. ; 
Statement XH. 

22 

48 

Gwynn, E. j, M.A 

Junior FtUow .... 

Joint Statements I., V. ; 
Statement x 1 1 1. 

£2, 27, 
49 

OwYNN, Rev. J., D.D. 

Regius Professor of Divinity 

Joint Statement L 

22 

Gwynn. R. M., M.A. 

Junior Fellow . . . . ' 

Joint Statement L 

22 

Hart, G. V., LLD. 

Regius Professor of Feudal and Eaglish Law | 

Joint Statements L, HI. ; 
Statement XIV. 

22, 23,', 
67 

JoLY. J.. M.A. Sc.D. 

Professor of Geology and Mineralogy . | 

Joint Statemente I., IV., V, 
VI. 

22, 25, 27, 
81 

Kennedy, W., M.A. . 

Junior Fellow 

1 Joint Statements H., HI. . 

23 

ICiNo, L. WniTB, LL.D. 

Professor of Arabic, Persian and Hindustani 

1 Joint Statement II. . ; 

23 

Lawlor, Rev. H. J , D.D. 

Professor of Ecclesiastical History 

1 Joint Statements I.. V. . 

22,27 

Leech, H. Brougham, LL.D. 

Regius Professor of Laws 

1 Joint Statement I. ; 
1 Statement XV. 

22, 

68 

Leonard, R. G. L., B.A. . 

i 

Reid Professor of Penal Legislation, Consti* 
tutional and Criminal Law, and tbe Law 
of Evidence. 

1 Joint Statements L, HI., V. 

22, 23, 27 

Lilly, W. E., M.A, 5LA.I. 

Lecturer in Mechanical Engineering 

Joint Statement VI. 

31 

Little, F. J. 

Solicitor . . . 

Statement XXXI. (Letter) 

116 

Little, J., M.D. 

Regius Professor of Physic 

Joint Statement H. 

28 

Macan, Sir Arthur V,M.B. M.AO. 

King's Professor of Midwifery 

Joint Statements II., HI. . 

23 

M'Huqh, E. . . . 

Solicitor .... 

Statement XXXI. (Leiler) 

117 

Mackillip, Miss 

Head Mistress, Victoria High School, 
Londonderry .... 

Statement XL VI. 

145 

Mackintosh, H. W., MA. 

Professor of Zoology and Comparative . 
Anatomy. 

Joint Statements I., IV., V., 
VI. 

22. 25, 27, 
31 

Macran, H. S., M.A 

Jimior Fellow, Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy ..... 

Joint Statement I. 

22 

M'Waltbr, j. 0., M-A. M.D. 

19, North Earl Street, Dublin . 

Statement XL VII. 

145 

Methodist Confebbkoii, Committee 

— 

Statement XXIX, (Letter) 

109 

Moore, J. H. . • 

72, Stemdale Road. West Kensington Park, 
London. W. . 

Statement XLVLU. . 

146 

Moore, Sir Jobs W. 

Member of Council ... 

Joint Statement I. . 

22 

MusPHT, Rev. J. E. H., MA. 

Professor of Irish . . 

Joint Statement 1. 

22 

O’Sullivan. A. C.. MA., M.D. 
Pakton, a W , MA., Sc.D. 

Lecturer in Pathology . • • 

Junior Fellow .... 

Joint Statements I., V., VI. 
•VH. 

Joint Statement II. 

22, 27, 31, 
! 35 

i 23 
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lvalue. 1 

Dcic IptioQ or Address. 

Statement 

a 

Pago. ^ ^ 

Physicians, Royal Collsob oi 

— 

Statement XXXVII. 

126 

Pkbnysb, Re?. 8. . 

Presbyterian Cateebist . . • 

Joint Statement I. 

22 

Pebsbytbeian General Assembly, 
Higliei Education Committee ol 

— 

Statement XXVni. 

107 

Professoriate, Members of 

— 

Joint Statement IV. 

25 

Purcell, D. . . . 

?olieitor .... 

Statement XXXI. ( LtUtr ) 

117 

Purser, F., . 

Junior Fellow; University Professor of 
Natural Philosophy. 

Joint Statements L, III.; 

22. 23, 

Purser, L. C., M.A., Litt.D. 

Junior Fellow ; Junior Bursar ; Registrar 
of School of Indian and Home Civil 
ServicB . 

Joint Statements II., HI., 
V. ; Statement XXIV. (na 
Begintrar ). 

23, 27, 
79 

Boberxs, BeF. W. B., M.A., B.D. . 

Junior Fellow .... 

Joint Statement I. ; 
Statement XVI. 

22, 

63 

Rooebs, R. a. P., M.A. 

Junior Fellow ... 

Joint Statements I. V. ; 
Statement XVII. 

22, 27, 
04 

Royal Colixoe of Physicians of 
Ireland- 

— 

Statement XXXVn. 

125 

Russell, R., M-.A- 

Junior Fellow ; Donegal Lecturer in 
Matheuiaties ; Registrar of Law School. 

Joint Statements L, II., 
HE., V. : Statement 

XXI. (aa RctjMray ). 

22. 23, 27, 
75 

SCIBNTTFIO DeTARTMENTS OF TRINITY 
College. 

— 

Joint Statement VI. 

31 

Selss, a. M., LL-D. 

Frofesaor of German 

Joint Statement I. 

22 

Smith, W. G.. M.D. 

Eling’s Professor of Materia Medica and 
Pharmacy .... 

Joint Statement I. 

22 

Smyly, J. G., M.A. 

Junior Fellow ; Professor of Latin 

Joint Statements II. & 111. 

23 

Smyth, Rev. J. P., LL.D. . 

Professor of Pastoral Theology 

Joint Statement 11. 

23 

Stareie, W. j. M., Ijtt.D. 

Es.Juiuor Fellow ; Resident Commissioner 
of National Education in Ireland. 

Joint Statements 11., III., 
V. 

23, 27 

Storey, Bindon B..M.I.C.E., BL.D, 
F.RR 

14 El^n Road, Dublin . 

Statement XUX. 

147 

Sysnoit, N. j., J.P. 

Uon. Seieretary, Committee of Catholic 
Laymen .... 

Statement XXXII. (Xedcr) 

117 

Synod op Church op Ireland 


Statement XXVI. 

82 

Tabletox, P. -A., LL.D., Sc.D. 

Senior Fdlow; Bursar . 

Joint Statement I. ; 
Statement XVIII. 

22, 

«5 

Taylor. E. H.. M.D., F.B.C.S.I. . 

Deputy Professor of Surgery 

Joint Statements I. & V. . 

22, 27 

Thompson, W. H., M.D., Sc.D. 

King’s Professor of Institutes of Medicine . 

Joint Statements I., IV., V., 
VI. : Statement XIX. 

22, 26, 27, 
31, 69 

Thrift, W. E-, M.A. 

Junior Fellow; Erasmus Smith’s Professor 
of Natural and Experimental Philosophy ; 
Registrar of School of Engineering. 

Joint Statements I., III. , V., 
VI.; Statement XXn. 
(ns Megistrar ) 

22, 23, 27, 
31, 

78 

Traill, A., ZZ..D., M.D. 

Provost .... 

Joint Statement I. 

22 

Tyrrell, B. Y., M.A., Lrrr.D. 

Senior Fellow : Registrar 

Joint Statement I. 

22 

Wardrll, j. H., M.A. 

Erasmus Smith’s Professor of Modern 
History . ... 

Joint Statement I. ; . 
Statement XX. 

22, 

72 

Werner, E. A. . 

Professor of Applied Chemistry . 

Joint Statements I., III., 
IV., V., VI. 

22, 23, 25, 
27, 31 

White, >Gsa, U.-D. 

Lady Principal, Alexandra College, Dublin 

Statement XXXIX. 

134 

Wkitb, Rev. N. J. D., D.D. 

Assistant Divinity Lecturer 

Joint Statement I. 

22 

Whittaker, E. T., M.A. . 

Royal Astronomer of Ireland, and Andrews 
Professor of Astronomy. 

Joint Statements III., VI. 

23, 31 

WiLUAMSON, Rot. B., M.A., Sc.D. 

Senior Fellow ; Auditor . 

Toint Statement I. 

22 

WiNDLE, B. C. A., M..A., M.D.,Sc.D 
F.B.S. 

President, Queen’s College, Cork 

Statement XLH. { Leittr ] 

141 

Women Graduates and Candidate 
Graduates, Association of. 

, . ^ 

Statement XXXVm. . . 

129 

Youxa, S., Sc.D. . 

Frofeatot of Chemistry 

Joint Statemente II., IH. 
IV.. V., VI. 

28, 25, 27, 
81 
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